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The Sunday Magazine, March 1, 1866, 
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& SONS 448, STRAND, SZLWO- FOR OFF 


opposite Charing PL: 7EQ 
we D DE N Ti STS” diy Cross Railway Station. | CA r SHIT P 


Solicit attention - their method of supplying Artificial Teeth on a system of 
PAINLESS DENTISTRY. These artificial teeth are unequalled for economy, | 
pr yes, comfort, and all purposes of articulation and mastication. Operations 
of every kind being unnecessary, the most nervous paticnt can be supplied with- 
out fear of pain or inconvenience. Consultation free. ‘Teeth from 5s. ; Sets from} F Tie) i a ae 
7 


5 ie Sw oe ge te a i 
‘or the efficacy, utility, and success of their system, vide Lancet. 
Daily. attendance, 39, ene Street, Oxford Street, 448, Strand, London ; 483 NEW Ox FORDS 
15, Whitefriargate, Hull; 10, Norfolls. Street, Sheffield; 4, East P: rade, Leeds : 5 ~ LO ND 8) No: 
and 14, St. Nicholas Street, Scarbro’. 


Observe— Estab. 1830. No connection with any of the same name. 


LETTERS PATENT, 1823. 














ale PATENT GROATS 


Is the most valuable preparation for making pure and delicate Gruel. Modern Chemistry has shown that this 
food is easy of digestion and rich in nutriment. 


ROBINSON’S PATENT BARLEY 


Makes a delicious custard udding, directions for which have been given by Mons. C. E. Francatelli ; it is appreciated as 
a non-inflammatory drink; is excellent for mothers nursing, and has been used-with great success for rearing 
children by hand, 
Sold by most Grocers thegngfent Great Britain and the Colonies, in $ lb, packets, 6d. ; in 1 Ib. Canisters, 1s. ; 
and in 6 lb. Canisters, 5s. 


KEEN, ROBINSON, BELLVILLE, & CO., LONDON. 











Panufacturers tothe Queen, 
_..WM. POLSON & CO.’S 


PATENT CORN FLOUR, 


For Custards, Puddings, Blanc Mange, &c. 


Remarkable for its purity and sweetness of flavour. 








Dr. LANCASTER says—‘“‘I am so well pleased with your Corn Flour, that I have given directions for its use 
in my own family.” 


cirehlilees are requested to note that every 
packet of this GENUINE article bears the Ui, LL, ) KC a 
Autograph of our firm, bea Sug 
Paisley, and 48, Half Moon Street, London, E.C. 


WILLCOX AND GIBBS’ 


NOISELESS 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 


SILENT, SIMPLE, COMPACT, ARTISTIC, EFFICIENT, 
DURABLE, AND CHEAP. 
THE MOST PERFECT FAMILY MACHINE. 


Executes Hemming, Felling, Tucking, Binding, Cording, Braiding, and Embroidery: will do 
all kinds of domestic work: in short, it is the Cheapest and Best Family Sewing Machine in the 
world. Cannot be put out of order, and is learned in an hour. 

Printed Directions with every Machine. Instructio™s gratis. All Machines warranted. 
Illustrated Price-Lists gratis and Post-free. Inspection invited. 


PRICE from £8, 
1385, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
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THE CITY OF GLASGOW 


—) LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
CAPITAL, £600,000. EXISTING ASSURANCES, £2,885,000. REVENUE, £112,000. 


Accumulated and Invested Funds, Half-a-Million. 


THIS COMPANY offers to the Public the combined advantages of Perfect Security, Moderate 
Premiums, Liberal Participation in Profits, and Great Freedom in respect of 
Foreign Residence and Travel. 








NEW SYSTEMS OF ASSURANCE. 
ied addition to the ordinary methods of assurance, Policies are issued on the DECREASING TERMINATING 
PREMIUM SYSTEM, now introduced by this Company, under which the original premiums are reduced by 
one-fourth every ten years, ceasing altogether with the fortieth payment,—a method very suitable to Assurers who 
may wish to be relieved from payments as life advances and other claims arise; and the HALF PREMIUM 
SYSTEM, under which Assurances can be effected at half rates for five years, without any debt cing created on the 
Policy, —a plan designed to answer the requirements of persons of limited but progressive incomes. 





NOTE.—Zhe projits in past years make it highly probable that an Assurcr, under a Policy with participation on the 
Decreasing Terminating Premium System, will have it in his power to obtain relief from all payments after 
the twentieth, by a surrender of a portion of his Bonus additions. 





LONDON—12, KING WILLIAM STREET. 


‘ITTULS CNVITZUOWISTM ‘SZ—NITAAC - 


GLASGOW 40, ST, VINCENT PLACE. EDINBURGH—21, ST. ANDREW SQUARE, 


THE CORPORATION OF THE 


Scottish Provident Institution. 














No. 6, ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. _— 18, KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
4 Its ADVANTAGES, as compared with other Offices, are— 
‘ A greatly larger original Assurance for the same Premium, and eventually, to good Lives, as 
_ large additions as where the ordinary high rate of Premium is charged. 
° 


THE MODE OF ASSURANCE by Premiums restricted to a definite term is specially recommended to professional men 
and others who may be unwilling to burden themselves with payments during the whole of life. 


Examples of Annual Premiums limited to 21 payments, for £100 at death, with profits. 











Age 25, Age 30, Age 35, Age 40, Age 45, Age 50, 
| £2128. 6d. £215s.4d. £305. 2d. £378. 5d. £317s.6d. £4125. 1d. | 





Thus at age 40, securing £1000 for a premium, ceasing ut 60, of £33 14s. 2d,—nearly the same as is charged elsewhere for whole of life. 
’ Above 15,000 Policies issued. Subsisting Assurances, 5 Millions. Annual Revenue, £200,000. 
Accumulated Fund, considerably above a Million. 


DR. RIDGE’S PATENT (cooxep) FOOD 
: | FOR INFANTS———FOR INVALIDS. 





SATISFYING. AGREEABLE. 
STRENGTHENING. DIGESTIBLE. 
SOOTHING. NOURISHING. 


Having been thoroughly Cooked, it is most nourishing, light, and digestible. Gives 
Quiet Nights to Mothers, Nurses, Infants; and Health! Strength! Comfort! 
to all. No acidity or wind. Made without trouble. As professionally certified, it has 
saved the lives of many, when other diet had failed. 

Sold everywhere, in Canisters at 4d., 8d., 18., 2s. 6d., 5s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. exch. 








Manufactured by Ridge’s Patent Food Company, Limited, Thomas Street, Horselydown, 8.E. 


LOCK-STITGCH SEWING MACHINES, 


"He ‘i £7-7-0 





Effective. Tp 


re) 
THE BRITISH SEWING Ra» 
MACHINE COMPANY (LIMITED), 


ORKS, GLASGOW; LONDON DEPOT, 71, OXFORD STREET (nearly opposite the Pantheon)- 
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THE “ALEXANDRA,” 
“VICTORIA” FOLDING CABINET 
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The Editor of Tax Sunpay Macazine, while deepl grateful for the kind tone that characterizes the numberless letters addressed to him, begs to intimate that he 
cannot undertake to answer them all, nor to be responsible for the return of the MSS. forwarded by volunteer writers, 
* Al Communicotions respectina the insertion of Advertiseinewss to bé addressed] to Mossrs, Ross & Co. 7, Burleigh Street, Strand, Loadoe 
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STARCH MANUFACTURERS TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 





3 Wom: GLENFIELD 
oe §636prs§sd STARCH, 


Exclusively used in the Royal Laundry, 
AND AWARDED PRIZE MEDAL FOR ITS SUPERIORITY. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 


PATENT CORN FLOUR, 


WARRANTED PERFECTLY PURE. 


MUCH RECOMMENDED 


FOR CHILDREN’S DIET. 


Corn Flour, to be fully appreciated, should be genuine, obtained in its perfect condition, kept 
dry, and free from anything that imparts a flavour. In tin, 7 lbs. and 14]bs. are supplied at the 
same price as packets, and warranted to keep sweet for years in any climate. 


“JOHN BROWN,” “JOHN POLSON,” 


Is signed by the makers on each package, as counterfeit cheap kinds are sometimes offered instead 
of Brown & Polson’s. 














In 1842, 
BROWN & POLSON’S PATENT POWDER STARCH 


Was introduced, being first of the kind known. It maintains the highest reputation for 
Excellence of Quality. 


SOFT, DELICATE, WHITE, 


And Clear Skins, with a DELIGHTFUL and LASTING FRAGRANCE, by using 
PIELD’S CELEBRATED 


UNITED SERVICE SOAP TABLETS, 


Free fees from ( Gascon Nut Oik MADE OF 
=) THE PUREST POSSIBLE INGREDIENTS, 
EXQUISITELY PERFUMED, 
And recommended by the Faculty. 


ONLY SEE THAT the name of J. C. and J. FIEED is on 
every Tablet. 








Free fren Cocoa Nut Oil, 








Whelesale at the Works, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, LONDON, 
And Retail of Chemists, Grocers, and Perfumers throughout the Kingdom ; where also may be obtained thelr 


PRIZE MEDAL PARAFFINE CANDLES, 


As adopted by Her MaJesty’s Government, and 


THE NEW SELF-FITTING SNUFFLESS CANDLE. 


















































Homeoraruic Practitioners, and the Medical Profession generally, recommend cocoa 
as being the most healthful of all beverages. When the doctrine of homeopathy 
was first introduced into this country, there were to be obtained no preparations 
of cocoa either attractive to the taste or acceptable to the stomach; the nut was 
either supplied in the crude state, or so wnskilfully manufactured as to obtain little 
notice. J. Epps, of London, homeopathic chemist, was induced in the year 1839 
to turn his attention to this subject, and at length succeeded, with the assistance of 
elaborate machinery, in being the first to produce an article pure in its composition, 
and so refined by the perfect trituration it receives in the process it passes 
through, as to be most acceptable to the delicate stomach. As a 


BREAKFAST 
BEVERAGE 


for general use, Epps’s cocoa is distinguished as invigorating and grateful, with a 
delicious aroma. Dr. Hassall, in his work “Food and its Adulterations,” says :— 
“Cocoa contains a great variety of important nutritive principles; every ingredient 
necessary to the growth and sustenance of the body.” Again, “As a nutritive, 
cocoa stands very much higher than either coffee or tea.” Directions :—Two 
teaspoonfuls of the powder in a breakfast cup, filled wp with boiling water or milk. 
Secured in tin-lined } lb., }Jb., and 1 lb. labelled packets, and sold at 1s. 6d. per Ib., 
by grocers, confectioners, and chemists. Each packet is labelled “J. Epps, Homeo- 
pathic Chemist, 112, Great Russell Street; 170, Piccadilly, and 48, Threadneedle 
Street; Manufactory, 398, Euston Road.” 












































** All the Celebrities of the day for the Album, post free, 1s. each. 





By Royal 
METALLIC PEN MAKER 





Command. 


TO THE QUEEN. 





IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT, 


PATENT STEEL PEN MANUFACTURER, 


VICTORIA WORKS, GRAHAM STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 


EGS to inform the Commercial World, Scholastic Institutions, and the 
Public generally, that, by a novel application of his unrivalled Machinery for 


making Steel Pens, he has in 


uced a. NEW SERIES of his useful productions, which, 


for EXCELLENCE OF TEMPER, QUALITY OF MATERIAL, and, above all, CHEAPNESS IN PRICE, 
must ensure universal approbation, and defy competition. 

Each pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantce of quality; and they are put 
up in boxes containing one gross each, with label outside, and the fac-simile of, his 


signature. 


At the request of numerous persons engaged in tuition, J. G. has introduced his 
WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, which are especially adapted to their 
use, being of different degrees of flexibility, and with fine, medium, and broad points, 
suitable for the various kinds of Writing taught in Schools. 


Sold Retail by all Stationers and Booksellers. 


Merchants and Wholesale Dealers can 


be supplied at the Works, GRAHAM STREET, BIRMINGHAM ; at 91, JoHN StrEET, New YorK; 


and at 37, GracecuurcH Street, Lonpon, 





THE WINE, TEA, AND COFFEE COMPANY. 


HERRY, PORT, CLARET, HOCK, 
MOZELLE, BURGUNDY, and CHAM- 
PAGNE, 25s. per dozen; Ist quality, 50s. 
r dozen, cases, &c., included. Finest 
lended Tea, £2 2s. per 14lb. box. Coffee, 
£1 1s. per 141b. box. 
Post Office Orders to be made payable at 
Great Tower Street. 
51, Mark Lane, London. 
J. JONES, Secretary. 


THE NEW ZEALAND LAND COMPANY, 


51, MARK LANE, LONDON, 
SSUE DEBENTURES for Sums of 


£25 and upwards, repayable at any time 
on six months’ notice, and bearing Interest 
at the rate of 8 percent. per annum, payable 
half yearly, on Ist June and Ist D ber. 





b fg teem a GOVERNESS in a 
Clergyman’s Family, where the chil- 
dren are young. 


Address C., care of Mr. Ross, 7, Burleigh | 


Street, Strand, W.C. 








Second Edition, neat cloth, bevelled boards, | 
pap 


CHRIST OUR LIFE. 


AND LIVING BY FAITH, 


EXEMPLIFIED IN THE EXPERIENCE, LAnours, 
AND LETTERS OF THE LATE 


WILLIAM LAMB, 
Minister of the Gospel, Wakefield. 

“ It is a wonderful hook—a veritable inspi- 
ration—a Divine power speaking through 
man.”—Rev. R. STAINTON. 

“How I wish for myself, and for all 





The Funds of the Company are invested in 
land in New Zealand, and in the shares of 
New Zealand Banking, Insurance, and other 
Companies. 

JOHN MUIR, Managing Director. 


JACKSON'S CEMENT, 


For Mending broken China, Glass, Earthen- 
ware, Terra Cotta, Parian Marble, Papier 
Mache, Carvings in Bone, Ivory, or Wood, 
Toys, and almost every other article of 
Domestic Ornament or Furniture; also for 
resetting Precious Stones in Jewellery, &c. 

Sold in Bottles, at 6d. and 1s. each, by the 
principal Chemists, Medicine Vendors, Sta- 
tioners, and Bazaars, 
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isters especially, the strong, simple, 
humble confidence of the man who wrote 
these letters.”"—Rev. E. Younc. 

“It breathes a beautiful spirit of piety. 
We want to be stirred up and set on fire 
sometimes by such a life.”—Rev. J. Browy. 

“ To Christians seeking a deeper acquaint- 
ance with their heavenly Father, I believe 
that the perusal of Mr. Lamb’s letters will 
prove eminently stimulating, refreshing, and 
sanctifying.”—Rev. E. H. Werks. 

“The most heart-stirring book that I have 
read for along time. It portrays a soul on 
the full stretch for a higher life; and not 
only reaching after it, but attaining to it.”— 
Rev. T. HorsFIep, 

London: MorGan & Cuasé, 88, Ludgate Hill. 

Edinburgh : Menzies. Glasgow: GALLIE 

And may be ordered of any Bookseller. 


| CHUBB’'S 
PATENT SAFES, 


AND 


‘PATENT DETECTOR 
LOCKS. 


Illustrated Price Lists gratis 
and post-free. 


57, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, 
LONDON. 
| Now ready, price 54, 
| 





CHRIST’S WORLD-SCHOOL. 
By the Rev. WM. URWICK, D.D. 


| London: Haminton Adams & Co., and sold 
| by all Booksellers. 








Just published, Third Thousand, | price 2d., 


| a per Post, 3d., 
| BRONCHOCELE;” 
/ Or, HOW TO CURE THICK NECK. 


| Send a stamped directed envelope to 
8S. DrakerorD, Marple Bridge, Stockport. 





| Just published, price One Shilling, 


HE SABBATH AND THE DECA- 
LOGUE. A Reply to the late Speech 
of the Rev. Dr. Norman Macleod, at Glasgow. 
By Henry Stevens, M.A., Minister of the 
Episcopal Chapel, Sydenham. 
London: SEELEY, Jackson, & HALLIDAY, 
54, Fleet Street. 


PANISH FLY isthe ACTING 
INGREDIENT in ALex. Ross's 
CANTHARIDES O11, which speedily pro- 
duces whiskers and thickens hair, 3s. 6d., 
sent by post for 54 stamps, Alex. Ross, 
248, High Holborn, London. 


ONDERFUL DISCOVERY.— 

Corns cured in one day, by using 

ALEx. Ross's. Chiropo. This preparation 

adually dissolves the corn in a few 

1ours, price 4s. sent by post for 60 stamps. 
248, High Holborn, London. 


AIR-CURLING FLUID, 248, 
High Holborn, London. ALEX. 
Ross's Hair CURLING FLUID, curls ladies 
and gentleman’s hair immediately it is 
applied, 3s. 6d. sent free for 54 stamps. 


REY HAIR.—248, High Hol- 

born, London. ALEx Ross’s HAIR 

Dye produces a perfect colour imme- 

diately it is applied. Sold at 3s. 6d. sent 
free for 54 stamps. 


i} AIR DESTROYER.—248, High 

Holborn, London: ALEx. Ross's 
Depilatory removes without effect to the 
skin, superfluous hair from the face, neck, 
andarms, 3s, 6d., by post for 44 stam): 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 





THE NEW SEASON.—NOTICE. 





All the best Books of the new Season are in circulation at 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
FIRST CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


Commencing at any date. 


CLASS B., SUBSCRIPTION, HALF A GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
FAMILY SUBSCRIPTION, TWO GUINEAS PER ANNUM AND UPWARDS. 


According to the number of Volumes required. 





Prospectuses postage free on application. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, LIMITED, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 











JUST PUBLISHED, Isr MARCH, 


In a Crown Octavo Volume, Price, in Lithographed Illustrated Paper Covers, 1s.; in Extra Cloth Boards, 2s., Post-Free, 


THE CURSE OF THE CLAVERINGS. 


A NEW TEMPERANCE TALE, 


MRS. FRANCIS GRAHAME, LONDON. 
GLASGOW: SCOTTISH TEMPERANCE LEAGUE, 108, HOPE STREET. 








PRICE TWOPENCE, 


A FEW WORDS ON PENNY READINGS, 


WITH HINTS FOR THEIR FORMATION AND MANAGEMENT, 
Br G. B. 


**T have read your pamphlet with care and interest. I think it admirably calculated to meet the objections which 
have been raised against Penny Readings, and it will be found eminently useful to all who are anxious to carry out Penn: 
Readings, either in country parishes or large towns.”’-—JAMES FLEMING, M.A., Originator of Bath Penny Readings, 





LONDON: HOULSTON & WRIGHT, 65, PATERNOSTER ROW; BATH: NOYES & SON. 





PRIZE MEDALS, London, 1851 and 1862; New York, Paris, and Dublin. 


FRY’S 
CHOCOLATE FOR EATING 


in STICKS, DROPS, &c., is rapidly increasing in public favour. It is very delicious and sustaining, and is thus peculiarly adapted for 
Persons requiring light refreshment in a portable and convenient form. "being very pure and wholesome, Fry's Chocolate for Eating is 
strongly recommended for children, with whom it is a universal favourite. 


FRY’'S CHOCOLATE CREAMS 


ARE AN EXCEEDINGLY DELICIOUS SWEETMEAT. 


Fry's Chocolate for Eating, in great variety, and Fry’s Chocolate Creams, are also sold in Fancy Boxes from 6d. each: very suitable for 
Presents, Christmas ‘I'rees, &c. May be had at the Crystal Palace, at various Railway Refreshment Rooms, and of Grocers, Confectioners, 
&c., throughout the United Kingdom, 

The DUBLIN MEDAL has been awarded to J. S. Fry & Sons, for ‘Excrftent QuaLITy oF CHOCOLATE,’ 
The Jury remark, ‘The Chocolate of Messrs. Fry & Sons is A VERY PURE SUBSTANCE,’ 









































SELECTION OF THE WORKS 
PUBLISHED BY ALEXANDER 





STRAHAN. 





By HENRY ALFORD, D.D., 

Dean of Canterbury. 
LETTERS FROM ABROAD IN 1864. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
A PLEA FOR THE QUEEN'S ENGLISH. Small 8vo. 5s. 
MEDITATIONS IN ADVENT. Small 8vo, 5s. 
POETICAL WORKS. Small 8vo, 5s. 
FAMILY PRAYERS FOR THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 

(In preparation.) 


By NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D., 
One of Her Majesty’s Chaplains. 
EASTWARD. With 70 Illustrations, small 4to, 14s. 
REMINISCENCES OF A HIGHLAND PARISH. Post 
8vo. (Nearly ready.) 
THE EARNEST STUDENT. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE OLD LIEUTENANT AND HIS SON. Crcewn 8vo, 
3s. 6d. 


PARISH PAPERS. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE GOLD THREAD: a Srory ror Tre Youne. With 
Illustrations, 2s. 6d.; gilt extra, 3s. 6d. 


WEE DAVIE. 6d. 
By C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D., 


Vicar of Doncaster. 
PLAIN WORDS ON CHRISTIAN LIVING. Second 
Edition, small 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


CHRIST THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD. Small 8vo, 
4s. 6d. 


By THOMAS GUTHRIE, D.D. 


MAN AND THE GOSPEL. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
SPEAKING TO THE HEART. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
THE ANGEL’S SONG. 32mo, Is. 6d. 

THE PARABLES OF OUR LORD. (Jn preparation.) 


By ROBERT BUCHANAN. 


IDYLS AND LEGENDS OF INVERBURN. Small 8vo, 5s. 
UNDERTONES. Second Edition, small 8vo, 5s, 
LONDON POEMS. (Jn preparation.) 

STORY OF DAVID GRAY. (Jn preparation.) 


By SARAH TYTLER. 


CITOYENNE JACQUELINE; a Woman’s Lor IN THE 
Great Frencu REvoivution. Second Edition, 3 vols., 
small 8vo, 18s. 


PAPERS FOR THOUGHTFUL GIRLS. Crown 8yo, 5s. 
DAYS OF YORE. 2 vols. (Jn preparation.) 


By E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., 

Professor of Divinity and Chaplain, King’s College, London. 
THE TRAGEDIES OF SOPHOCLES ; a New Translation, 
with Biographical Essay. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 12s. 

THEOLOGY AND LIFE. Small 8vo, 6s. 
LAZARUS AND OTHER POEMS. Small 8vo, 5s. 
SUNDAY. Reprinted, with additions, from the ‘‘Con- 


temporary Review.” Sewed, 6d. 


MASTER AND SCHOLAR, AND OTHER POEMS. (Jn 
preparation.) 
By EDWARD IRVING. 


COLLECTED WRITINGS. 5 vols., demy 8vo, £3. 
MISCELLANIES. Post 8vo, 6s. 





By A. K. H. B. 
THE RECREATIONS OF A COUNTRY PARSON. First 
Series. Popular Edition, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
THE GRAVER THOUGHTS OF A COUNTRY PARSON. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
COUNSEL AND COMFORT SPOKEN FROM A CITY 
PULPIT. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


By DORA GREENWELL. 
CHRISTINA AND OTHER POEMS. NewEdition. (In 
preparation. ) 
PATIENCE OF HOPE. 
preparation.) 
PRESENT HEAVEN. 
preparation. ) 
TWO FRIENDS. New Edition, small 8vo. (Ja preparation.) 


New Edition, small 8vo. (Jn 


New Edition, small 8vo. (In 


By ALEXANDER SMITH. 
ALFRED HAGART’S HOUSEHOLD. 2 vols. 12s, 
SUMMER IN SKYE. Popular Edition. (Nearly ready.) 
DREAMTHORP. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


By the COUNTESS DE GASPARIN. 


NEAR AND HEAVENLY HORIZONS. Crown 8vo, 8s.6d. 
HUMAN SADNESS. Small 8vo, 5s. 


By HORACE BUSHNELL, D.D. 

THE VICARIOUS SACRIFICE. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
CHRIST AND HIS SALVATION. Crown $vo, 6s. 
NATURE AND THE SUPERNATURAL. Crown 8yo, 

8s. 6d. 
THE NEW LIFE. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
CHRISTIAN NURTURE. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
WORK AND PLAY. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


By the AUTHOR of “STUDIES for STORIES.’ 


STUDIES FOR STORIES. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
STORIES TOLD TO A CHILD. Square 16mo, 3s. 6d. 


By BESSIE R. PARKES. 
ESSAYS ON WOMAN’S WORK. Small 8vo, 4s. 
SKETCHES OF WOMEN’S LIVES. (Jn preparation.) 


By WILLIAM GILBERT. 


DE PROFUNDIS. Popular Edition. 6s. 

THE MAGIC MIRROR. Illustrated, 5s. 

DOCTOR AUSTEN’S GUESTS: a Novel. 
preparation.) 


By JOHN DE LIEFDE. 


THE CHARITIES OF EUROPE. 2 vols, post 8vo, 22s. 
THE POSTMAN’S BAG. Illustrated, 3s. 6d. 
TRUTH IN TALES. (Jn preparation.) 


8 vols. (In 


By W. F. STEVENSON. 
PRAYING AND WORKING. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


HYMNS AND HYMN-WRITERS OF GERMANY. (Ja 
preparation.) 





ALEXANDER STRAHAN, 148, STRAND. 
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ANNALS OF A QUIET NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


BY THE 


XII. 


Ir will not appear strange that I should linger so 
long upon the first few months of my association 
with a people who, now that I am an old man, look 
to me like my own children. For those who were 
then older than myself are now “old dwellers in | 
those high countries” where there is no age, only | 
wisdom; and I shall soon goto them. How glad I 
shall be to see my Old Rogers again, who, as he 
taught me upon earth, will teach me yet more, I | 
thank my God, in heaven! But I must not let the 
reverie which always gathers about the feather-end of | 
my pen the moment I take it up to write these re- 
collections, interfere with the work before me. 

After this Christmas-tide, I found myself in closer 
relationship to my parishioners. No doubt I was 
always in danger of giving unknown offence to those 
who were ready to fancy that I neglected them, and 
did not distribute my favowrs equally. But as I 
never took offence, the offence I gave was easily got 
rid of. A clergyman, of all men, should be slow to 
take offence, for if he does, he will never be free or 
strong to reprove sin. And it must sometimes be his 
duty to speak severely to those, especially the good, 
who are turning their faces the wrong way. It is of 
little use to reprove the sinner, but it is worth while 
sometimes to reprove those who have a regard for 
righteousness, however imperfect they may be. ‘* Re- 
prove not a scorner, lest he hate thee ; rebuke a wise 
man, and he will love thee.” 

But I took great care about interfering ; though 
I would interfere upon request—not always, how- 
ever, upon the side whence the request came, and 
more seldom still upon either side, The clergyman 
must never be a partisan. When our Lord was re- 
quested to act as umpire between two brothers, He 
refused. But He spoke and said, ** Take heed, and 
beware of covetousness.” Now, though the best of 
men is unworthy to loose the latchet of His shoe, yet 
the servant must be as his master. Ah me! while I 
write it, I remember that the sinful woman might yet 
do as she would with His sacred feet. I bethink me: | 
Desert may not touch his shoe-tie: Love may kiss 
his feet. 

I visited, of course, at the Hall, as at the farm- 
houses in the country, and the cottages in the village. 
I did not come to like Mrs, Oldcastle better. And 
there was one woman in the house whom I disliked’ 
still more: that Sarah whom Judy had called in my 
hearing a white wolf. Her face was yet whiter than 
that of her mistress, only it was not smooth like hers ; 
for its whiteness came apparently from the small-pox, 
which had so thickened the skin that no blood, if she 
had any, could shine through. I seldom saw her— 
only indeed caught a glimpse of her now and then as | 
I passed through the house. 


wae I make much progress with Mr. Stoddart. | 
25, 





VICAR. 


He had always something friendly to say, and often 
some theosophical theory to briug forward, which, I 
must add, never seemed to me to mean, or at ieast to 
reveal, anything. He was a great reader of mystical 
books, and yet the man’s nature seemed cold, It 
was sunshiny, but not sunny. His intellect was 
rather a lambent flame than a genial warmth. He 
could make things, but he could not grow anything. 
And when I came to see that he had had more than 
any one else to do with the education of Miss Old- 
castle, I understood her a little better, and saw that 
her so-called e-ducation had been in a great measure 
re-pression—of a negative sort, no doubt, but not 
therefore the less mischievous, For to teach specu- 
lation instead of devotion, mysticism instead of love, 
word instead of deed, is surely ruinously repressive to 
the nature that is meant for sunbright activity both 
of heart and hand. My chief perplexity continued to~ 
be how he could play the organ as he did. 

My reader will think that I am always coming 
round to Miss Oldcastle; but if he does, I cannot 
help it. I began, I say, to understand her a little bet- 
ter. She seemed to me always like one walking in a 
‘*watery sunbeam,” without knowing that it was but 
the wintry pledge of a summer sun at hand. She 
took it, or was trying to take it, for the sunlight ; try- 
ing to make herself feel all the glory people said was 
in the light, instead of making haste towards the per- 
fect day. I found afterwards that several things had 
combined to bring about this condition ; and I know 
she will forgive me if, for the sake of others, I endea- 
vour to make it understood by-and-by. 

I have not much more to tell my readers about this 
winter. As out of a whole changeful season only one 
day, or, it may be, but one moment in which the time 
seemed to burst into its own blossom, will cling to 
the memory; so of the various interviews with my 
friends, and the whole flow of the current of my life, 
during that winter, nothing more of nature or human- 
nature occurs to me worth recording. I will pass on 
to the summer season as rapidly us I may, though the 
early spring will detain me with the relation of just a 
single incident, 

I was on my way to the Hall to see Mr. Stoddart. 
I wanted to ask him whether something could not be 
done beyond his exquisite playing to rouse the sense 
of music in my people. I believed that nothing helps 
you so much to feel as the taking of what share may, 
from the nature of the thing, be possible to you ; be- 
cause, for one reason, in order to feel, it is necessary 
that the mind should rest upon the matter, whatever it 
is. The poorest success, ‘provided the attempt has 
been genuine, will enable one to enter into any art ten 
times better than before. Now I had, I confess, 
little hope of moving Mr. Stoddart in the matter ; 


| but if I should succeed, I thought it would do himself 


more good to mingle with his humble fellows in the 
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attempt to do them a trifle of good, than the opening | 


of any number of intellectual windows towards the 
circumambient truth. 

It was just beginning to grow dusk. The wind was 
blustering in gusts among the trees, swaying them 
suddenly and fiercely like a keen passion, now sweep- 
ing them all one way as if the multitude of tops would 
break loose and rush away like a wild river, and 
now subsiding as suddenly, and allowing them to re- 
cover themselves and stand upright, with tones and 
motions of indignant expostulation. There was just 
one cold bar of light in the west, and the east was one 
grey mass, while overhead the stars were twinkling. 
The grass and all the ground about the trees were very 


wet, The time seemed more dreary someliow than 
the winter. Rigour was past, and tenderness had not 
come, For the wind was cold without being keen, 


and bursting from the trees every now and then with 
a roar as of a sea breaking on distant sands, whirled 
about me as if it wanted me to go and join in its 
play. 

Suddenly I saw, to my amazement, in a walk that 
ran alongside of the avenue, Miss Oldcastle, struggling 
against the wind, which blew straight down the path 
upon her. The cause of my amazement was twofold. 
First, I had supposed her with her mother in London, 
whither their journeys had been not infrequent since 
Christmas-tide ; and next—why should she be fighting 
with the wind, so far from the house, with only 
a shawl drawn over her head ? 

The reader may wonder how I should know her in 
this attire in the dusk, and where there was not the 
smallest probability of finding her. Suffice it to say 
that [ did recognise her at once ; and passing between 
two great tree-trunks, and through an opening in 
some underwood, was by her side ina moment. But 
the noise of the wind had prevented her from hearing 
my approach, and when I uttered her name, she started 
violently, and, turning, drew herself up very haughti- 
ly, in part, I presume, to hide her tremor.—She was 
always a little haughty with me, I must acknowledge. 
Could there have been anything in my address, how- 
ever unconscious of it I was, that made her fear I was 
ready to become intrusive? Or might it not be that, 
hearing of my footing with my parishioners generally, 
she was prepared to resent any assumption of clerical 
familiarity with her; and so, in my behaviour, any poor 
innocent ‘‘ bush was supposed a bear’’? For 1 need 
not tell my reader that nothing was farther from my 
intention, even with the lowliest of my flock, than to 
presume upon my position as clergyman. I think 
they all gave me the relation I occupied towards them 
personally.—But I had never seen her look so haughty 
as now. If I had been watching her very thoughts 
she could hardly have looked more indignant. 

‘**I beg your pardon,” 1 said, distressed ; **I have 
startled you dreadfully.” 

** Not in the least,” she replied, bui without moving, 
and still with a curve in her form like the neck of a 
frayed horse, 

T thought it better to leave apology, which was 
evidently disagreeable to her, and speak of indifferent 
things. 

‘*T was on my way to callon Mr. Stoddart,” I said. 


; aan 
*¢-You will find him at home, I believe.” 


|  §*I fancied you and Mrs, Oldcastle in London.” 
|  ** We returned yesterday.” 

Still she stood as before. I made a movement in 
| the direction of the house. She seemed as if she 
| would walk in the opposite direction. 

*€ May I not walk with you to the house ?” 

**T am not going in just yet.” 

‘¢ Are you protected enough for such a night ?” 

“T enjoy the wind.” 

I bowed and walked on ; for what else could I do ? 

I cannot say that I enjoyed leaving her behind 
me in the gathering dark, the wind blowing her 
about with no more reverence than if she had been a 
bush of privet. Nor was it with a light heart that 
I bore her repulse as I slowly climbed the hill to the 
house. However, a little personal mortification is 
wholesome—though I cannot say either that I derived 
much consolation from the reflection. 

Sarah opened the glass door, her black, glossy, 
restless eyes looking out of her white face from under 
grey eyebrows. I knew at once by her look beyond 
me that she had expected to find me accompanied by 
her young mistress. I did not volunteer any informa. 
tion, as my reader may suppose. 

I found, as I had feared, that, although Mr. Stod- 
dart seemed to listen with some interest to what I 
said, I could not bring him to the point of making 
any practical suggestion, or of responding to one 
made by me; and [ left him with the conviction that 
he would do nothing to help me. Yet during the 
whole of our interview he had not opposed a single 
word I said. He was like clay too much softened 
with water to keep the form into which it has been 
modelled. He would take some kind of form easily, 
and lose it yet more easily, I did not show all my 
| dissatisfaction, however, for that would only have 
estranged us ; and it is not required, nay, it may be 
wrong, to show all you feel or think : what is required 
of us is, not to show what we do not feel or think ; 
for that is to be false. 

I left the house in a gloomy mood. I knowI 
ought to have looked up to God and said: ‘‘ These 
things do not reach to Thee, my Father. Thou art 
ever the same ; and I rise above my small as well as 
my great troubles by remembering Thy peace, and Thy 
unchangeable Godhood to me and all Thy creatures.” 
But I did not come to myself all at once. The 
thought of God had not come, though it was pretty 
sure to come before I got home. I was brooding over 
the littleness of all I could do; and feeling that 
sickness which sometimes will overtake a man in the 
midst of the work he likes best, when the unpleasant 
parts of it crowd upon him, and his own efforts, espe- 
cially those made from the will without sustaining 
impulse, come back upon him with a feeling of un- 
reality, decay, and bitterness, as if he had been unna- 
tural and untrue, and putting himself in false rela- 
tions by falxe eiiorts for good. I know this all came 
from seltishaess—thinking about myself instead of 
about God and my aeighbour. But so it was.— 
And so I was walking down the avenue, where it was 
now very dark, with my head bent to the ground, 
when I in my turn started at the sound of a woman’s 
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voice, and looking up, saw by the starlight the dim 
form of Miss Oldcastle standing before me. 
She spoke first. 
‘¢Mr, Walton, I was very rude ‘to you. 
your pardon.” 


I beg 


‘¢ Indeed, I did not think so. LIonly thought what | 


a blundering awkward fellow I was to startle you as 
I did, You have to forgive me.” 

**T fancy ”—and here I know she smiled, though 
how I know I do not know—‘‘I fancy I have made 
that even,” she said pleasantly ; ‘* for you must con- 
fess I startled you now.” 

“You did ; but it was in a very different way. I 
annoyed you with my rudeness. You only scattered 
a swarm of bats that kept flapping their skinny wings 
in my face.” 

‘¢ What do you mean? There are no bats at this 
time of the year.” 

‘Not outside. In ‘winter and rough weather,’ 
they creep inside, you know.” 

‘Ah! I ought to understand you. But I did not 
think you were ever like that. I thought you were 
too good.” 

**T wish I were. I hope to be some day. Iam 
not yet, anyhow. And I thank you for driving the 
bats away in the meantime.” 

**You make me the more ashamed of myself to 
think that perhaps my rudeness had a share in 
bringing them.—Yours is no doubt thankless labour 
sometimes, ” 

She seemed to make the last remark just to prevent 
the conversation from returning to her as its subject. 
And now all the bright portions of my work came up 
before me. 

‘¢ You are quite mistaken in that, Miss Oldcastle. 
On the contrary, the thanks I get are far more than 
commensurate with the labour. Of course one meets 
with a disappointment sometimes, but that is only 
when they don’t know what you mean. And how 
should they know what you mean till they are different 
themselves ?—-You remember what Wordsworth says 
on this very subject in his poem of Simon Lee ?”— 

“*T do not know anything of Wordsworth.” 

‘¢__¢T’ve heard of hearts unkind, kind deeds 

With coldness still returning ; 
Alas! the gratitude of men} 
Hath oftener left me mourning,’” 

**T do not quite see what he means.” 

*May I recommend you to think about it? You 
will be sure to find it out for yourself, and that will be 
ten times more satisfactory than if I were to explain 
it to you. And, besides, you will never forget it, if 
you do.” 

** Will you repeat the lines again ?” 

T did so, 

All this time the wind had been still. Now it 
rose with a slow gush in the trees. Was it fancy? 


Or, as the wind moved the shrubbery, did I see a 
white face? And could it be the White Wolf, as Judy 
called her ? 

I spoke aloud : 

‘* But it is cruel to keep you standing here in such 
a night. You must be a real lover of nature to walk 
in the dark wind.” 





| there as soon as I pleased. 
| than my limits will afford to explain thoroughly why 


| “Tike it. Good night.” 
| So we parted. I gazed into the darkness after her, 
though she disappeared at the distance of a yard or 


two ; and would have stood longer had I not still sus- . 


pected the proximity of Judy’s Wolf, which made me 
turn and go home, regardless now of Mr. Stoddart’s 
doughiness,—I do not think I had ever passed through 
that iron gate without looking up at the grotesque 
creatures on the pillars, and I fear I have mentioned 
them too often already ; but this time I did not 
even look at them, I know—for I remembered it 
afterwards, 

I met Miss Oldcastle several times before the sum- 
mer, but her old manner remained, or rather had 
returned, for there had been nothing of it in the tone 
| of her voice in that interview, if interview it could be 
| called where neither could see more than the other’s 
outline, 


XIII. 

By slow degrees the summer bloomed. Green came 
instead of white ; rainbows instead of icicles, The 
grounds about the Hall seemed the incarnation of a 
summer which had taken years to ripen to its perfec- 
tion, The very grass seemed to have aged into perfect 
youth in that “ haunt of ancient peace ;” for surely 
nowhere else was such thick delicate-bladed, delicate- 
coloured grass to be seen. Gnarled old trees of may 
stood like altars of smoking perfume, or each like one 
million-petalled flower of upheaved whiteness—or of 
tender rosiness, as if the suow which had covered it 
in winter had sunk in and gathered warmth from the 
life of the tree, and now crept out again to adorn the 
summer, ‘The long loops of the laburnum hung 
heavy with gold towards the sod below ; and the air 
was full of the fragrance of the young leaves of 
the limes. Down in the valley below, the daisies 
shone in all the meadows, varied with the buttercup 
and the celandine ; while in damp places grew large 
pimpernels, and along the sides of the river the 
meadow-sweet stood amongst the reeds at the very 
| edge of the water, breathing out the odours of dream- 
| ful sleep. The clumsy pollards were each one mass of 

undivided green. The mill-wheel had regained its 
| knotty look, with its moss and its dip and drip, as it 
| yielded to the slow water, which would have let it alone 
but that there was no other way out of the land to 
the sea. 
| I used now to wander about in the fields and woods, 
| with a book in my hand, at which I often did not 
look the whole day, and which yet I liked to have 
| with me, And I seemed somehow to come back with 
| most upon those days in which I did not read, In 
| this manner I prepared almost all my sermons that 
| summer. But, although I prepared them thus in the 
open country, I had another custom, which perhaps may 
appear strange to some, before I preached them. This 
was, to spend the Saturday evening, not in my study, 








| but in the church, This custom of mine was known to 


the sexton, and the church was always clean and ready 
for me after about mid-day, so that I couk? be alone 
It would take more space 


I liked to do this, But I will venture to attempt a 
partial explanation in a few words. 
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| 


This fine old church in which I was honoured to | 


lead the prayers of my people, was not the expression 
of the religious feeling of my time. There was a 


‘ gloom about it—a sacred gloom, I know, and I loved 


it; but such gloom was not in my feeling when I 
talked to my flock. I honoured the place ; I rejoiced 
in its history ; I delighted to think that even by the 
temples made with hands outlasting these bodies of 
ours, we were in a sense united to those who in them 
had before us lifted up holy hands without wrath or 
doubting ; and with many more who, like us, had 
lifted up at least prayerful hands, without hatred or 
despair. The place soothed me, tuned me to a 
solemn mood—one of self-denial, and gentle gladness 
in allsober things. But, had I been an architect, and 
had I had to build a church—I do not in the least 
know howI should have built it—I am certain it 
would have been very different from this. Else I 
should be a mere imitator, like all the church-archi- 
tects I know anything about in the present day. For 
I always found the open air the most genial influence 
upon me for the production of religious feeling and 
thought. I had been led to try whether it might not 
be so with me by the fact that our Lord seemed so 
much to delight in the open air, and late in the day 
as well as early in the morning would climb the 
mountain to be alone with his Father. I found that 
it helped to give a reality to everything that I thought 
about, if I only contemplated it under the high un- 
troubled blue, with the lowly green beneath my feet, 
and the wind blowing on me to remind me of the 
Spirit that once moved on the face of the waters, 
bringing order out of disorder and light out of dark- 
ness, and was now seeking every day a fuller entrance 
into my heart, that there He might work the one will 
of the Father in heaven. 

My reader will see then that there was, as it were, 
not so much a discord, as a lack of harmony between 
the surroundings wherein my thoughts took form, or, 
to use a homelier phrase, my sermon was studied, and 
the surroundings wherein I had to put these forms 
into the garments of words, or preach that sermon. 
I therefore sought to bridge over this difference (if I 
understood music, I am sure [ could find an ex- 
pression exactly fitted to my meaning),—to find an 
easy passage between the open-air mood and the 
church mood, so as to be able to bring into the 
church as much of the fresh air, and the tree-music, 
and the colour-harmony, and the gladness over all, as 
might be possible ; and, in order to this, I thought 
all my sermon over again in the afternoon sun as it 
shone slantingly through the stained window over 
Lord Eagleye’s tomb, and in the failing light there- 
after and the gathering dusk of the twilight, pacing 
up and down the solemn old place, hanging my 
thoughts here on a crocket, there on a corbel; now on 
the gable-point over which Weir's face would gaze 
next morning, and now on the aspiring peaks of the 
organ. I thus made tho place a cell of thought and 
prayer. And when the next day came, I found the 


forms around me so interwoven with the forms of my 
thought, that I felt almost like one of the old monks 
who had built the place, so little did I find any check 
to my thought or utterance from its unfitness for the 








expression of my individual modernism. But not 
one atom the more did I incline to the evil fancy that 
God was more in the past than in the present; that 
He is more within the walls of the church, than in the 
unwalled sky and earth ; or seek to turn backwards 
one step from a living Now to an entombed and 
consecrated Past. 

One lovely Saturday, I had been out all the morn- 
ing. I had not walked far, for I had sat in various 
places longer than I had walked, my path lying 
through fields and copses, crossing a country road only 
now and then. I had my Greek Testament with me, 
and I read when I sat, and thought when I walked. 
I remember well enough that I was going to preach 
about the cloud of witnesses, and explain to my 
people that this did not mean persons looking at, 
witnessing our behaviour—not so could any addition 
be made to the awfulness of the fact that the eye of 
God was upon us—but witnesses to the truth, people 
who did what God wanted them to do, come of it 
what might, whether a crown or a rack, scoffs or 
applause; to behold whose witnessing might well 
rouse all that was human and divine in us to choose 
our part with them and their Lord.—When I came 
home, I had an early dinner, and then betook myself 
to my Saturday’s resort.—I had never had a room 
large enough to satisfy me before. Now my study 
was to my mind. 

All through the slowly fading afternoon, the 
autumn of the day, when the colours are richest and 
the shadows long and lengthening, I paced my solemn 
old-thoughted church. Sometimes I went up into the 
pulpit and sat there, looking on the ancient walls 
which had grown up under men’s hands that men 
might be helped to pray by the visible symbol of 
unity which the walls gave, and that the voice of the 
Spirit of God might be heard exhorting men to for- 
sake the evil and choose the good. And I thought 
how many witnesses to the truth had knelt in those 
ancient pews. For as the great Church is made up 
of numberless communities, so is the great shining 
orb of witness-bearers made up of millions of lesser 
orbs. All men and women of true heart bear indi- 
vidual testimony to the truth of God, saying, ‘I 
have trusted and found Him faithful.’”’ And the feeble 
light ef the glowworm is yet light, pure, and good, 
and with a loveliness of its own. ‘So, O Lord,” I 
said, ‘* let my light shine before men.” And [I felt 
no fear of vanity in such a prayer, for I knew that 
the glory to come of it is to God only—‘‘ that men 
may glorify their Father in heaven.” And I knew 
that when we seek glory for ourselves, the light goes 
out, and the Horror that dwells in darkness breathes 
cold upon our spirits, And I remember that just as 
I thought thus, my eye was caught first by a yellow 
light that gilded the apex of the font-cover, which 
had been wrought like a flame or a bursting blossom : 
it was so old and worn, I never could tell which ; 
and then by a red light all over a white marble tablet 
in the wall—the red of life on the cold hue of the 
grave. And this red light did not come from any 
work of man’s device, but from the great window of 
the west, which little Gerard Weir wanted to help 
God to paint. I must have been in a happy mood 
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that Saturday afternoon, for everything pleased me ‘That wasn’t your father’s grave I found you 
and made me happier ; and all the church-forms about | upon, was it ?” 

me blended and harmonized graciously with the! ‘*No,sir. It was my mother’s.” 

throne and footstool of God which I saw through the | ‘‘ Then your father is still alive ?” 

windows. And I lingered on till the night had come ; | Yes, sir. You know him very well—Thomas 


till the church only gloomed about me, and had no Weir.” 


shine ; and then I found my spirit burning up the; ‘‘ Ah! He told me he hadasonin London. Are 
clearer, as a lamp which has been flaming all the day | you that son ?” 
with light unseen becomes a glory in the room when! “ Yes, sir,” he answered, swallowin g a rising sob. 
the sun is gone down, | Then what is the matter? Your father is a good 

At length I felt tired, and would go home. Yet | friend of mine, and would tell you you might trust 
I lingered for a few moments in the vestry, thinking | me.” 
what hymns would harmonize best with the things I| ‘I don’t doubt it, sir. But you won’t believe me 
wanted to make my people think about. It was now | any more than my father.” 
almost quite dark out of doors—at least as dark as it By this time I had perused his person, his dress, 
would be. and his countenance. He was of middle size, but 

Suddenly through the gloom I thought I heard a | evidently not full grown. His dress was very decent. 
moan andasob, I sat upright in my chair and lis- | His face was pale and thin, and revealed a likeness to 
tened. But I heard nothing more, and concluded I | his father. He had blue eyes that looked full at me, 
had deceived myself. After a few moments, I rose | and, as far as I could judge, betokened, along with 
to go home and have some tea, and turn my mind | the whole of his expression, an honest and sensitive 
rather away from than towards the subject of wit- | nature. I found him very attractive, and was there- 
ness-bearing any more for that night, lest I should | fore the more emboldened to press for the knowledge 
burn the fuel of it out before I came to warm the | of his story. 
_people with it, and should have to blow its em- ‘¢T cannot promise to believe whatever you say ; 
bers instead of flashing its light and heat upon | but almost I could. And if you tell me the truth, I 
them in gladness. So I left the church by my | like you too much already to be in great danger of 
vestry-door, which I closed behind me, and took | doubting you ; for you know the truth has a force of 
my way along the path through the clustering group | its own.” 
of graves. “‘T thought so till to-night,” he answered. ‘ But 

Again I heard a sob. This time I was sure of it. | if my father would not believe me, how can I expect 
And there lay something dark upon one of the grassy | you to do so, sir?” 


mounds. I approached it, but it did not move, I *¢ Your father may have been too much troubled by 

spoke. your story to be able to do it justice. It is not a bit 
*¢Can I be of any use to you?” I said. like your father to be unfair.” 
** No,” returned an almost inaudible voice. ‘No, sir. And so much the less chance of your 
Though I did not know whose was the grave, I knew | believing me.” 

that no one had been buried there very lately, and if Somehow his talk prepossessed me still more in his 


the grief were for the loss of the dead, it was more | favour. There was a certain refinement in it, a qua- 

than probably aroused to fresh vigour by recent mis- | lity of dialogue which indicated thought, as I judged ; 

fortune. and I became more and more certain that, whatever I 
I stooped, and taking the figure by the arm, said, | might have to think of it when told, he would yet tell 
‘‘Come with me, and let us see what can be done | me the truth. 


for you.” ** Come, try me,” I said. 
I then saw that it was a youth—perhaps scarcely ‘*T will, sir. But I must begin at the beginning.”’ 
morethan a boy. And as soon as I saw that, I knew ‘¢ Begin where you like. I have nothing more to 





that his grief could hardly be incurable. He returned | do to-night, and you may take what time you please. 
no answer, but rose at once to his feet, and submitted | But I will ring for tea first ; for I dare say you have 
to be led away. I took him the shortest road to my | not made any promise about that.” 


house through the shrubbery, brought him into the | A faint smile flickered on his face. He was evi- 
study, made him sit down in my easy-chair, and rang | dently beginning to feel a little more comfortable. 
for lights and wine; for the dew had been falling |  ‘* When did you arrive from London ?” I asked. 
heavily, and his clothes were quite dank. But when | ‘‘ About two hours ago, I suppose.” 
the wine came, he refused to take any, ‘“‘ Bring tea, Mrs. Pearson, and that cold chicken 
** But you want it,” I said. and the ham, and plenty of toast. We are both 
** No, sir, I don’t, indeed.” hungry.” 
‘¢ Take some for my sake, then.” Mrs, Pearson gave a questioning look at the lad 
**T would rather not, sir.” and departed to do her duty. 
‘© Why ?” | When she returned with the tray, I saw by the un- 


“I promised my father a year ago, when [I left | consciously eager way in which he looked at the eat- 
home, that I would not drink anything stronger than | ables, that he had had nothing for some time ; and so, 
water. And I can’t break my promise now.” | even after we were left alone, I would not let him 
‘* Where is your home ?” say a word till he had madea good meal. It was 
‘¢ In the village, sir.” delightful to see how he ate. Few troubles will 
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destroy a growing lad’s hunger ; and indeed it has 
always been to me a marvel how the feelings and the | 
appetites affect each other. I have known grief actually 
make people, and not sensual people at all, quite 
hungry. At last I thought I had better not offer him | 
any more. 

After the tea-things had been taken away, I put 
the candles out; and the moon, which had risen, 
nearly full, while we were at tea, shone into the 
room. I had thought that he might possibly find it | 
easier to tell his story in the moonlight, which, if 
there were any shame in the recital, would not, by too 
much revelation, reduce him to the despair of Macbeth, | 
when, feeling that he could contemplate his deed, but | 
not his deed and himself together, he exclaimed, | 


‘*To know my deed, ’t were best not know myself.” 


So, sitting by the window in the moonlight, he told | 
his tale. The moon lighted up his pale face as he | 
told it, and gave rather a wild expression to his eyes, | 
eager to find faith in me.—I have not much of the | 
dramatic in me, I know ; and I am rather a flat teller | 
of stories on that account. I shall not, therefore, | 
seeing there is no necessity for it, attempt to give the 
tale in his own words, But, indeed, when I think of | 
it, they did not differ so much from the form of my | 
own, for he had, I presume, lost his provincialisms, 
and being, as I found afterwards, a reader of the best | 
books that came in his way, had not caught up many | 
cockneyisms instead. | 


| 
He had filled a place in the employment of | 
and Co., large silk mercers, linen | 


Messrs. 
drapers, &c., &c., in London ; for all the trades are 





mingled now. His work at first was to accompany | 
one of the carts which delivered the purchases of the | 


day ; but, I presume because he showed himself to be 
wait behind the counter. 


no objection to the change. 
He seemed to himself to get on pretty well. 


understood by the shopmen, and within a few months 


believed that he was found generally useful. He had | 


as yet had no distinct department allotted to him, 
but was moved from place to place, according as the 
local pressure of business might demand. 


satisfied with what was going on about me. I mean 
I could not help doubting if everything was done on 
the square, as they say. But nothing came plainly 
in my way, and so [ could honestly say it did not con- 
cern me. 
part, and, knowing only the prices marked for the 
sale of the goods, I had nothing to do with anything 
else. But one day, while I was showing a lady some 
handkerchiefs which were marked as mouchoirs de 
Paris—I don’t know if I pronounce it right, sir—she 
said she did not believe they were French cambric ; 
and I, knowing nothing about it, said nothing. But, 
happening to look up while we both stood silent, the 
lady examining the handkerchiefs, and I doing no- 
thing till she should have made up her mind, I caught 
sight of the eyes of the shop-walker, as they call the 


| the best we had. 


a smart lad, they took him at length into the shop to | 


This he did not like so | 


much, but, as it was considered a rise in life, made 





| without buying ? 
“<I confess,” he said, ‘that I was not always | 








I took care to be straightforward for my | me,’ I said. 


man who shows customers where to go for what they 
want, and sees that they are attended to. He is a 


| fat man, dressed in black, with a great gold chain, 
| which they say in the shop is only copper gilt. 


But that doesn’t matter, only it would be the liker 
himself. He was standing staring at me. I could 


‘not tell what to make of it; but from that day I 


often caught him watching me, as if I had been a cus- 

tomer suspected of shop-lifting. Still I only thought 

he was very disagreeable, and tried to forget him. 
“One day—the day before yesterday—two ladies, 


| an old lady and a young one, came into the shop, and 


wanted to look at some shawls. It was dinner-time, 
and most of the men were in the house at their 
dinner. The shop-walker sent me to them, and then, 
I do believe, though I did not see him, stood behind 
a pillar to watch me, as he had been in the way of 
doing more openly, I thought I had seen the ladies 
before, and though I could not then tell where, I am 
now almost sure they were Mrs. and Miss Oldcastle, 
of the Hall. They wanted to buy a cashmere for the 
young lady. I showed them some. They wanted 
better, I brought the best we had, inquiring, that I 
might make no mistake. They asked the price. I 
told them. They said they were not good enough, 
and wanted to see some more. I told them they were 
They looked at them again ; said 
they were sorry, but the shawls were not good enough, 
and left the shop without buying anything. I pro- 
ceeded to take the shawls upstairs again, and, as I 
went, passed the shop-walker, whom [ had not observed 
while I was attending to the ladies. ‘ Yow’re for 
no good, young man!’ he said with a nasty sneer. 
‘What do you mean by that, Mr. B, ?’ I asked, for 
his sneer made me angry. ‘ You'll know before to- 
morrow,’ he answered, and walked away. - That same 
evening, as we were shutting up shop, I was sent for 
to the principal’s room. The moment I entered, he 
said, ‘You won’t suit us, young man, I find. You 


| had better pack up your box to-night, and be off to- 
He | morrow. 
soon learned all the markson the goods intended to be | 


There’s your quarter’s salary.? * What 
have I done?’ I asked in astonishment, and yet with 
a vague suspicion of the matter. ‘It’s not what 
you’ve done, but what you don’t do,’ he answered. 
Do you think we can afford to keep you here and 
pay you wages to send people away from the shop 
If you do, you're mistaken, that’s 
all. You may go.’ ‘ But what could I do? I said. 
*I suppose that spy B »’—I believe I said so, sir. 
‘Now, now, young man, none of your sauce!’ said 
Mr. ‘Honest people don’t think about spies.’ 
‘TI thought it was for honesty you were getting rid of 
Mr. rose to his feet, his lips white, 
and pointed to the door. ‘Take your money and be 
off. And mind you don’t refer to me for a charac- 
ter. After such impudence I couldn’t in conscience 
give you one.’ Then, calming down a little when he 
saw I turned to go, ‘You had better take to your 











| hands again, for your head will never keep you. 
| There, be off!’ he said, pushing the money towards 


I could not touch 
. I said. ‘It'll 
And I left 


me, and turning his back to me, 
it. ‘Keep the money, Mr. 
make up for what you’ve lost by me.’ 





| the room at once without waiting for an answer. 
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6‘ While I was packing my box, one of my chums 
came in, and I told him all about it. He is rather 
a good fellow, that, sir ; but he laughed, and said, 
‘What a fool you are, Weir! You'll never make 
your daily bread, and you needn’t think it. If 
you knew what I know, you’d have known better. 
And it’s very odd it was about shawls, too, Tl 
tell you. As you’re going away, you won’t let it 
out. Mr. 
turned me away) ‘was serving some ladies himself, 
for he wasn’t above being in the shop, like his partner. 
They wanted the best Indian shawl they could get. 
None of those he showed them were good enough, for 





the ladies really didn’t know one from another. They | 





always go by the price you ask, and Mr. knew 
that well enough. He had sent me up-stairs for 
the shawls, and as I brought them he said, ‘‘ These 


are the best imported, madam.” There were three | 


ladies ; and one shook her head, and another shook 


her head, and they all shook their heads. And then | 


Mr. —— was sorry, I believe you, that he had said 
they were the best. But you won’t catch him in a 
trap! He’s too old a fox for that.’ I’m telling you, 
sir, what Johnson told me. ‘He looked close 
down at the shawls, as if he was short-sighted, 
though he could see as far as any man. “I beg 
your pardon, ladies,” said he, *‘ you’re right. Iam 
quite wrong. What a stupid blunder to make! And 
yet they did deceive me. Here, Johnson, take 
these shawls away. How could you be so stupid ? 
I will fetch the thing you want myself, ladies.” So 
I went with him. He chose out three or four shawls, 
of the nicest patterns, from the very same lot, marked 
in the very same way, folded them differently, and 
gave them to me to carry down. ‘‘ Now, ladies, 
here they are!” he said, ‘* These are quite a diffe- 
rent thing, as you will see; and, indeed, they cost 
half as much again.” In five minutes they had 
bought two of them, and paid just half as much more 
than he had asked for them the first time. That’s 
Mr. ! and that’s what you should have done if 
you had wanted to keep your place.’—But I assure 
you, sir, I could not help being glad to be out of it.” 

*‘But there is nothing in all this to be miserable 
about,” I said. ‘* You did your duty.” 

“Tt would be all right, sir, if father believed me. 
I don’t want to be idle, I’m sure.” 

*€ Does your father think you do ?” 

*¢T don’t know what he thinks. He won’t speak 





tome. I told my story—as much of it as he would | 


let me, at least—but he wouldn’t listen to me. He 
only said he knew better than that. I couldn’t bear 
it. He always was rather hard upon us. I’m sure 
if you hadn’t been so kind to me, sir, I don’t know 
what I should have done by this time. I haven’t 
another friend in the world.” 

*¢ Yes, you have. Your Father in heaven is your 
friend.” 

‘*T don’t know that, sir. I’m not good enough.” 

‘*That’s quite true. But you would never have 
done your duty if He had not been with you.” 

**Do you think so, sir?’’ he returned, eagerly. 

‘*Indeed Ido, Everything good comes from the 
Father of lights. Every one that walks in any glim- 


’ (that was the same who had just | 


mering of light walks so far in his light. For there 


is no light—only darkness—comes from below. And 
man apart from God can generate no light. He’s 
not meant tv be separated from God, you see. And 
only think then what light He can give youif you 
will turn to Him and ask for it. What He has given 
you should make you long for more; for what you 
have is not enough—Ah ! far from it.” 

*¢] think I understand, But I didn’t feel good at 
| allin the matter. I didn’t see any other way of doing.” 

**So much the better. We ought never to feel 
good. We are but unprofitable servants at best. 
There is no merit in doing your duty; only you 
would have been a poor wretched creature not to do 
,as you did. And now, instead of making yourself 
miserable over the consequences of it, you ought to 
bear them like a man, with courage and hope, thank- 
ing God that He has made you suffer for righteousness’ 
| sake, and denied you the success and the praise of 
cheating. I will go to your father at once, and find 
| out what he is thinking about it. For no doubt 
Mr. has written to him with his version of the 
story. Perhaps he will be more inclined to believe 
| you when he finds that I believe you.” 

** Oh, thank you, sir!” cried the lad, and jumped 
| up from his seat to go with me. 

| No,” I said; ‘you had better stay where you 
‘are. I shall be able to speak more freely if you are 
not present. Here is a book to amuse yourself with. 
| I do not think I shall be long gone.” 

But I was longer gone than I thought I should be. 
| When I reached the carpenter’s house, I found, 
| to my surprise, that he was still at work. By the 

light of a single tallow candle placed beside him on 

| the bench, he was ploughing away ata groove. His 
| pale face, of which the lines were unusually sharp, 
as I might have expected after what had occurred, 
was the sole object that reflected the light of the 
candle to my eyes as I entered the gloomy place. 
| He looked up, but, without even greeting me, dropped 
his face again and went on with his work. 

*‘ What!” I said, cheerily, for I believed that, like 
Gideon’s pitcher, I held dark within me the light 
that would discomfit his Midianites, which conscious- 
ness may well make the pitcher cheery inside, even 
while the light as yet is all its own—worthless, 
till it break out upon the world, and cease to illu- 
| minate only glazed pitcher-sides—‘* What,” I said, 
** working so late ?” 

“Fen, ae. 

‘¢ Tt is not usual with you, I know.” 

“ Tt’s all a humbug!” he said fiercely, but coldly 
notwithstanding, as he stood erect from his work, and 
| turned his white face full on me—of which, however, 

the eyes drooped—* It’s all a humbug; and I don’t 
| mean to be humbugged any more.” 

‘Am I a humbug?” I returned, not quite taken 
| by surprise. : 

‘¢T don’t say that. Don’t make a personal thing 

of it, sir. You’re taken in, I believe, like the rest of 
/us. ‘Tell me that a God governs the world! What 
have I done, to be used like this ?” 
| I thought with myself how I could retort for his 
| young son: “* What has he done to be used like 
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this?” But that was not my way, though it might | 
work well enough in some hands. Some men are 
called to be prophets. I could only ‘‘stand and wait.” | 

*¢ Tt would be wrong in me to pretend ignorance,” 
I said, *‘ of what you mean. I know all about it.” 

‘Do you? He has been to you, hashe? But 
you don’t know all about it, sir. The impudence of 
the young rascal !” 

He paused for a moment. 

** A man like me!” he resumed, becoming eloquent 
in his indignation, and, as I thought afterwards, en- 
tirely justifying what Wordsworth says about the 
language of the so-called uneducated,—‘* A man like 
me, who was as proud of his honour as any aristocrat | 
in the country—prouder than any of them would grant | 
me the right to be!” | 

** Too proud of it, I think—not too careful of it,” 
Isaid. But I was thankful he did not heed me, for the | 
speech would only have irritated him. He went on. | 

‘Me to be treated like this! One childa... .” 

Here came a terrible break in his speech. But he | 
tried again. | 

*¢ And the othera... .” 

Instead of finishing the sentence, however, he drove | 
his plough fiercely through the groove, splitting off 
some inches of the wall of it at the end. 

‘¢ Tf any one has treated you so,” I said, ‘it must | 
be the devil, not God.” 


_ to the interests of his employers, 


form you that your son has this day been discharged 
from the employment of Messrs. and Co., his 
conduct not being such as to justify the confidence 
hitherto reposed in him. It would have been con- 
trary to the interests of the establishment to continue 
him longer behind the counter, although we are not 
prepared to urge anything against him beyond the 
fact that he has shown himself absolutely indifferent 
We trust that the 
chief blame will be found to lie with certain con- 
nexions of a kind easy to be formed in large cities, 
and that the loss of his situation may be punishment 
sufficient, if not for justice, yet to make him consider 
his ways and be wise. We enclose his quarter’s salary, 
which the young man rejected with insult, and, 
*¢We remain, &c., 
- and Co,” 








*¢ And,” Texclaimed, ‘ this is what you found your 
judgment of your own son upon! You reject him 
unheard, and take the word of a stranger! I don’t 
wonder you cannot believe in your Father when you 
behave so to your son, I don’t say your conclusion is 
false, though I don’t believe it. But I do say the 
grounds you go upon are anything but sufficient.” 

‘You don’t mean to tell me that a man of Mr. 
’3 standing, who has one of the largest shops in 





| London, and whose brother is Mayor of Addicehead, 


‘* But if there were a God, he could have prevented | would slander a poor lad like that !” 


it all.” | 


‘Mind what I said to you once before: He hasn’t 
done yet. And there is another enemy in his way as 
bad as the devil—I mean our selves, When people 
want to walk their own way without God, God lets 
them try it. And then the devil gets a hold of them. 
But God won’t let him keep them. As soon as 
they are ‘wearied in the greatness of their way,’ | 
they begin to look about for a Saviour. And then | 
they find God ready to pardon, ready to help, not 
breaking the bruised reed—leading them to his own 
self manifest—with whom no man can feur any 


longer, Jesus Christ, the righteous lover of men— | 
their elder brother—what we call big brother, you | 


**Oh you mammon-worshipper!” I cried. ‘* Be- 
cause a man has one of the largest shops in London 
and his brother is Mayor of Addicehead, you take his 
testimony and refuse your son’s! I did not know 
the boy till this evening ; but I call upon you to 
bring back to your memory all that you have known of 
him from his childhood, and then ask yourself whether 
there is not at least as much probability of his having 
remained honest as of the master of a great London 
shop being infallible in his conclusions—at which con- 
clusions, whatever they be, I confess no man can 
wonder, after seeing how readily his father listens to 
his defamation.” 

I spoke with warmth. 


Before I had done, the pale 


know—one to help them and take their part against | face of the carpenter was red as fire; for he had 


the devil, the world, and the flesh, and all the rest 
of the wicked powers. 
—just like the prodigal son’s father—only with this 
difference, that God has millions of prodigals, and 
never gets tired of going out to meet them and wel- 
come them back, every one as if he were the only 
prodigal son He had ever had. There’s a father in- 
deed! Have you been such a father to your son?” 

‘The prodigal didn’t come with a pack of lies. 
He told his father the truth, bad as it was.” 

** How do you know that your son didn’t tell you 
the truth? All the young men that go from home 
don’t do as the prodigal did. Why should you not 
believe what he tells you ?” 

“I’m not one to reckon without my host. 
my bill.” 

And so saying, he handed mea letter. 
and read : 


Here’s 


I took it 


**Sin,—It has become our painful duty to in- 


So you see God is tender | 


| been acting contrary to all his own theories of human 

equality, and that in a shameful manner. Still, 

whether convinced or not, he would not give in. He 
only drove away at his work, which he was utterly 

| destroying. His mouth was closed so tight, he looked 

| as if he had his jaw locked ; and his eyes gleamed over 

| the ruined board with a light which seemed to me to 
have more of obstinacy in it than contrition. 

*¢ Ah, Thomas !” I said, taking up the speech once 
more, ‘*if God had behaved to us as you have be- 
haved to your boy—be he innocent, be he guilty— 

| there’s not a man or woman of all our lost race 
| would have returned to him from the time of Adam 
| till now. I don’t wonder that you find it difficult to 
| believe in Him.” 
| And with those words I left the shop, determined 
_to overwhelm the unbeliever with proof, and put him 
| to shame before his own soul, whence, I thought, 
would come even more good to him than to his 
/son, For there was a great deal of self-satisfaction 


a—2,_- 
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mixed up with the man’s honesty, and the sooner that 
had a blow the better—it might prove a death-blow 
in the long run. It was pride that lay at the root 
of his hardness. He visited the daughter’s fault 
upon the son. His daughter had disgraced him ; and 
he was ready to flash into wrath with his son upon 
any imputation which recalled to him the torture he 
had undergone when his daughter’s dishonour came 
first to the light. Her he had never forgiven, and 
now his pride flung his son out after her upon the 
first suspicion, His imagination had filled up all the 
blanks in the wicked insinuations of Mr. ——. He 
concluded that he had taken money to spend in the 
worst company, and had so disgraced him beyond 
forgiveness. His pride paralysed his love. He thought 
more about himself than about his children. His own 
shame outweighed in his estimation the sadness of their 
guilt. It was a less matter that they should be guilty, 
than that he, their father, should be disgraced. 

Thinking over all this, and forgetting how late it 
was, I found myself half-way up the avenue of the 
Hall. I wanted to find out whether young Weir’s 
fancy that the ladies he had failed in serving, or 
rather whom he had really served with honesty, were 
Mrs. and Miss Oldcastle, was correct. What a point 
it would be if it was! I should not then be satisfied 
except I could prevail on Miss Oldcastle to accom- 
pany me to Thomas Weir, and shame the faithlessness 
out of him. So eager was I after certainty, that it 
was not till I stood before the house that I saw 
clearly the impropriety of attempting anything further 
that night. One light only was burning in the whole 
front, and that was on the first floor. 

Glancing up at it, I knew not why, as I turned to 
go down the hill again, I saw a corner of the blind 
drawn aside and a face peeping out—whose, I could not 
tell. This was uncomfortable—for what could be 
taking me there at such a time? ~- But I walked 
steadily away, certain I could not escape recognition, 
and determining to refer to this ill-considered visit 


till Monday, I was resolved. 

I lingered on the bridge as I went home. Not a 
light was to be seen in the village, except one over 
Catherine Weir’s shop. There were not many restless 
souls in my parish—not so many as there ought to be. 
Yet gladly would I see the troubled in peace—not 
a@ moment, though, before their troubles should have 
brought them where the weary and heavy-laden can 
alone find rest to their souls—finding the Father’s 


to himself. 

How still the night was! My soul hung, as it 
were, suspended in stillness ; for the whole sphere of 
heaven seemed to be about me, the stars above shining 


water. It was a pure type of the “rest that re- 
maineth”—rest, the one immovable centre wherein 
lie all the stores of might, whence issue all forces, all 
influences of making and moulding. ‘ And, indeed,” 
I said to myself, ‘after all the noise, uproar, and 
strife that there is on the earth, after all the tempests, 


of peace than of tumult in the world. How many 





when I called the next day. I would not put it off 


nights like this glide away in loveliness, when deep 
sleep hath fallen upon men, and they know ncither 
how still their own repose, nor how beautiful the 
sleep of nature! Ah, what must the stillness of the 
kingdom be! When the heavenly day’s work is done, 
with what a gentle wing will the night come down! 
But I bethink me, the rest there, as here, will be the 
presence of God ; and if we have Him with us, the 
battle-field itself will be—if not quiet, yet as full of 
peace as this night of stars.” So I spoke to myself, 
and went home. 

T had little immediate comfort to give my young 
guest, but I had plenty of hope. I told him he must 
stay in the house to-morrow ; for it would be better to 
have the reconciliation with his father over before he 
appeared in public. So the next day neither Weir 
was at church. 

As soon as the afternoon service was over, I went 
once more to the Hall, and was shown into the draw- 
ing room—a great faded room, in which the prevailing 
colour was a dingy gold, hence called the yellow 
drawing-room when the house had more than one. It 
looked down upon the lawn, which, although little ex- 
pense was now laid out on any of the ornamental 
adjuncts of the Hall, was still kept very nice. There 
sat Mrs, Oldcastle reading, with her face to the house. 
A little way further off, Miss Oldcastle sat, with a 
book on her knee, but her gaze fixed on the wide- 
spread landscape before her, of which, however, she 
seemed to be as inobservant as of her book. I caught 
glimpses of Judy flitting hither and thither among the 
trees, never a moment in one place. 

Fearful of having an interview with the old lady 
alone, which was not likely to lead to what I wanted, 
I stepped from a window which was open, out upon 
the terrace, and thence down the steps to the lawn 
below. The servant had just informed Mrs. Oldcastle 
of my visit when I came near. She drew herself up in 
her chair, and evidently chose to regard my approach 
as an intrusion. 

*‘T did not expect a visit from you to-day, Mr. 
Walton, you will allow me to say ?” 

“‘T am doing Sunday work,” I answered. ‘* Will 
you kindly tell me whether you were in London on 
Thursday last? But stay, allow me to ask Miss 
Oldcastle to join us.” 

Without waiting for answer, I went to Miss Old- 
castle, and begged her to come and listen to something 
in which I wanted her help. She rose courteously 
though without cordiality, and accompanied me to 





peace in the Son—the Father himself reconciling them | 


as clear below in the mirror of the all but motionless | 


her mother, who sat with perfect rigidity, watching us. 

* Again let me ask,” I said, “if you were in 
London on Thursday.” 

Though I addressed the old lady, the answer came 
from her daughter. 

*‘ Yes, we were.’ 

“Were you in —— & Co.’s, in —— Street ?” 

But now before Miss Oldcastle could reply, her 
mother interposed. 

“Ara we charged with shoplifting, Mr. Walton ? 
Really, one is not accustomed to such cross-questioning 





earthquakes, and volcanic outbursts, there is yet more | 


—except from a lawyer. 
‘‘ Have patience with me for a moment,” I re- 
/turned. ‘I am not going to be mysterious for more 
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than two or three questions. Please tell me whether | If there is one epithet I hate more than another, it is 


you were in that shop or not.” that execrable word cloth—used for the office of a 





‘¢I believe we were,” said the mother. clergyman. Ihave no time to set forth its offence 
*¢ Yes, certainly,” said the daughter. now. If my reader cannot feel it, I do not care to 
**Did you buy anything ?” make him feel it. Only I am sorry to say it overcame 
‘No. We ” Miss Oldcastle began. my temper. 

‘¢ Not a word more,” I exclaimed eagerly. ‘* Come **Madam,” I said, *‘I owe nothing to my tailor. 


with me at once.” 


mother, with a sort of cold indignation, while the 
daughter looked surprised, but said nothing. | At that word murderess, her face became livid, and 
she turned away without reply. By this time her 
is in your power at this moment. The son of one of | daughter was half way to the house. She followed 
my parishioners has come home in trouble. His | her. And here was I left to go home, with the full 
ig knowledge that, partly from trying to gain too much, 
and partly from losing my temper, I had at best 
But I took no notice. but a mangled and unsatisfactory testimony to carry 


**T beg your pardon for my impetuosity ; but much 


father, Thomas Weir—— 
** Ah!” said Mrs. Oldcastle, in a tone considerably 
at strife with refinement. 





‘His father will not believe his story. The lad | back to Thomas Weir. 


thinks you were the ladies in serving whom he got 
into trouble. Iam so confident he tells the truth, 


pany. me to Weir’s house 
** Really, Mr. Walton, I am astonished at your 





making such a request!” exclaimed Mrs. Oldcastle, | I saw that it must appear 


with suitable emphasis on every salient syllable, while 
her white face flushed with anger. ‘‘To ask Misz | some sort, what I had learned not being in the least 


Oldcastle to accompany you to the dwelling of the | decisive in the matter. 


ringleader of all the canaille of the neighbourhood ! ” 
**Tt is for the sake of justice,” I interposed. © 


family—men and women of them !” 


**T daresay you do,” 
** But neither your opinion nor mine has anything 


to do with the matter.” 


Here I turned to Miss Oldcastle and went on— 

** It is a chance which seldom occurs in one’s life, 
Miss Oldcastle—a chance of setting wrong right by a 
word ; and as a minister of the Gospel of truth and 
love, I beg you to assist me with your presence to 


that end.” 


I would have spoken more strongly, but I knew 


and tend to create a favour towards each other in | true, right condition of 


some of my flock between whom at present there 
seemed to be nothing in common. 

But at my last words, Mrs. Oldcastle rose to her 
feet, no longer red—now whiter than her usual white- 


ness with passion. 


your profession to persist in dragging my daughter 
into a vile dispute between mechanics of the lowest 
class !—against the positive command of her only 


parent ! Have you no respect for her position in | as anxious to heal his 
society 1—for her sex? Mister Walton, you act in a | work justice for his son, 


manner unworthy of your cloth.” 
I had stood looking in her eyes with as much self- 








But I owe God my whole being, and my neighbour 
‘‘ What do you mean, Mr. Walton?” said the | all I can do for him. ‘ He that loveth not his brother 
| is a murderer,’ or murderess, as the case may be.” 


round the end of the house and down the avenue ; 
and the further I went the more mortified I 
that I want Miss Oldcastle to be so kind as accom- | grew. It was not merely the shame of losing my 
4 temper, though that was a shame—and with a woman 
too, merely because she used a common epithet !—but 


that I was not able to give a more explicit account of 


that Mrs. and Miss Oldcastle were in the shop on 
the very day on which Weir was dismissed. It 
‘*That is no concern of ours, Let them fight it | proved that so much of what he had told me was cor- 
out between them. Iam sure any trouble that comes | rect—nothing more, And if I tried to better the 
of it is no more than they all deserve. A low | matter by explaining how I had offended them, would 
it not deepen the very hatred I had hoped to over- 
*¢Tassure you, I think very differently.” come? In fact, I stood convicted before the tribunal 
of my own conscience of having lost all the certain 
good of my attempt, in part at least from the foolish 
desire to produce a conviction of Weir rather than 
in Weir, which should be triumphant after a melo- 
dramatic fashion, and—must I confess it ?—should 
punish him for not believing in his son when I did; 
forgetting in my miserable selfishness that not to 
believe in his son was an unspeakably worse punish- 
ment in itself than any conviction or consequent 
shame brought about by the most overwhelming of 
that her word given to me would be enough without | stage-effects. I assure my reader, I felt humiliated. 
her presence. At the same time, I felt not only that 
there would be a propriety in her taking a personal 
interest in the matter, but that it would do her good, 


Now I think humiliation is a very different con- 
dition of mind from humility. Humiliation no man 
can desire : it is shame and torture. Humility is the 


And yet a man may gladly welcome humiliation 
when it comes, if he finds that with fierce shock and 
rude revulsion it has turned him right round, with 
his face away from pride, whither he was travelling, 
and towards humility, however far away upon the 
**You dare to persist! You take advantage of | horizon’s verge she may sit waiting for him. To me, 
however, there came a gentle and not therefore less 
effective dissolution of the bonds both of pride and 
humiliation ; and before Weir and I met, I was nearly 


I was walking slowly, with burning cheek and 
‘ downceast eyes, the one of conflict, the other of shame 
possession as I could muster. And I believe I should | and defeat, away from the great house, which seemed 


have borne it all quietly, but for that last word. | to be staring after me down the avenue with all its 


Of course I walked away— 


very strange to the carpenter 


It only amounted to this, 


humanity—peaceful, divine. 


wounded spirit, as I was to 
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window-eyes, when suddenly my deliverance came. | 
At a somewhat sharp turn, where the avenue changed | 
into a winding road, Miss Oldcastle stood waiting for | 
me, the glow of haste upon her cheek, and the firm- | 
ness of resolution upon her lips. Once more I was | 
startled by her sudden presence, but she did not smile. 

‘Mr. Walton, what do you want me to do? I 
would not willingly refuse, if it is, as you say, really 
my duty to go with you.” 

‘IT cannot be positive about that,” I answered. 
“T think I put it too strongly. But it would bea | 
considerable advantage, I think, if you would go with | 
me and let me ask you a few questions in the pre- | 
sence of Thomas Weir. It will have more effect if I 
am able to tell him that I have only learned as yet 
that you were in the shop on that day, and refer him 
to you for the rest.” 

**T will go.” 

‘*A thousand thanks, But how did you manage 
to—— ?” 

Here I stopped, not knowing how to finish the 
question, 

**You are surprised that I came, notwithstand- 
ing mamma’s objection to my going ?”’ 

**T confess 1 am. I should not have been sur- 
prised at Judy’s doing so, now.” 

She was silent for a moment. 

‘*Do you think obedience to parents is to last 
for ever? The honour is, of course. But I am surely 
old enough to be right in following my conscience 
at least.” 

**You mistake me, That is not the difficulty at 
all. Of course you ought to do what is right 
against the highest authority on earth, which I take 
to be just the parental. What I am surprised at is 
your courage.” 

“* Not because of its degree, only that it is mine! ” 

And she sighed.—She was quite right, and I did 
not know what to answer. But she resumed. 

**f know I am cowardly. But if I cannot dare, I 
can bear. Is it not strange ?—With my mother look- 
ing at me, I dare not say a word, dare hardly move 
against her will, And it is not always a good will. 
I cannot honour my mother as I would. But the 
moment her eyes are off me, I can do anything, 
knowing the consequences perfectly, and just as re- 
gardless of them ; for, as I tell you, Mr. Walton, I 
can endure ; and you do not know what that might 
come to mean with my mother. Once she kept me 
shut up in my room, and sent me only bread and 
water, for a whole week to the very hour. Not that 
I minded that much, but it will let you know a 
little of my position in my own home. That is why 
I walked away before her. I saw what was coming.” 

And Miss Oldcastle drew herself up with more 
expression of pride than I had yet seen in her, re- 
vealing to me that perhaps I had hitherto quite mis- 
understood the source of her apparent haughtiness. 
I could not reply for indignation. My silence must 
have been the cause of what she said next. 

**Ah! you think I have no right to speak so about 
my own mother! Well! well! Butindeed I would 
not have done so a month ago.” 





“If I am silent, Miss Oldcastle, it is that my 


sympathy is too strong for me. There are mothers 
and mothers. And for a mother not to be a mother 
is too dreadful.” 

She made no reply. I resumed. 

**It will seem cruel, perhaps ;—certainly in saying 


| it, I lay myself open to the rejoinder that talk is so 


easy ;—still I shall feel more honest when I have said 
it ; the only thing I feel should be altered in your 
conduct—forgive me—is that you should dare your 
mother. Do not think, for it is an unfortunate 
phrase, that my meaning is a vulgar one. If it were, 
I should at least know better than to utter it to you. 
What I mean is, that you ought to be able to be and 
do the same before your mother’s eyes, that you are 
and do when she is out of sight. I mean that you 
should look in your mother’s eyes, and do what is 
right.” 

©] know that—know it well.” (She emphasized 
the words asI do). ** But you do not know what a 
spell she casts upon me ; how impossible it is to do 
as you say.” 

‘Difficult, I allow. Impossible, not. You will 
never be free till you do so.” 

“You are too harduponme. Besides, though you 
will scarcely be able to believe it now, I do honour 
her, and cannot help feeling that by doing as I do, I 
avoid irreverence, impertinence, radeness—whichever 
is the right word for what I mean.” 

“‘T understand you perfectly. But the truth is 
more than propriety of behaviour, even to a parent ; 
and indeed has in it a. deeper reverence, or the germ 
of it at least, than any adherence to the mere code of 
respect. If you once did as I want you to do, you 
would find that in reality you both revered and loved 
your mother more than you do now.” 

“* You may be right. But I am certain you speak 
without any real idea of the difficulty.” 

“That may be. And yet what I say remains just 
as true.” 

‘¢* How could I meet violence, for instance }” 

** Impossible ! ” 

She returned no reply. We walked in silence for 
some minutes. At length she said, 

‘My mother’s self-will amounts to madness, I do 
believe. I have yet to learn where she would stop 
of herself.” 

‘¢ All self-will is madness,” I returned—stupidly 
enough. For what is the use of making general re- 
marks when you have a terrible concrete before you ? 
*¢To want one’s own way just and only because it is 
one’s own way is the height of madness.” 

‘Perhaps. But when madness has, to be encoun- 
tered as if it were sense, it makes it no easier to know 
that it is madness.” 

** Does your uncle give you no help ?” 

‘He! Poorman! He is as frightened at her as 
T am. He dares not even go away. He did not 
know what he was coming to when he came to Old- 
castle Hall. Dear uncle! I owe him a great deal. 
But for any help of that sort, he is of no more use 
than a child. I believe mamma looks upon him as 
half an idiot. He can do anything or everything but 
help one to live, to be anything. Oh me! I am so 
tired !” 
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And the proud lady, as I had thought her, perhaps 
not incorrectly, burst out crying. 

What wasI todo? I did not know in the least. 
What I said, I do not even now know. But by this 
time we were at the gate, and as soon as we had passed 
the guardian monstrosities, we found the open road an 
effectual antidote to tears. When we came within 
sight of the old house where Weir lived, Miss Old- 
castle became again a little curious as to what I 
required of her. 

“Trust me,” I said. ‘* There is nothing mysteri- 
ous about it. Only I prefer the truth to come out 
fresh in the ears of the man most concerned.” 

**T do trust you,” she answered. And we knocked 
at the house-door. 

Thomas Weir himself opened the door, with a 
candle in his hand. He looked very much astonished 
to see his lady-visitor. He asked us, politely enough, 
to walk up stairs, and ushered us into the large room 
I have already described. There sat the old man, as 
I had first seen him, by the side of the fire. He re- 
ceived us with more than politeness—with courtesy ; 
and I could not help glancing at Miss Oldcastle to 
see what impression this family of ‘‘ low, free-thinking 
republicans” made upon her. It was easy to discover 
that the impression was of favourable surprise. But 
I was as much surprised at her behaviour as she was 
at theirs. Not a haughty tone was to be heard in 
her voice; not a haughty movement to be seen in her 
form. She accepted the chair offered her, and sat 
down, perfectly at home, by the fire-side, only that 
she turned towards me, waiting for what explanation | 
I might think proper to give. 

Before I had time to speak, 
Weir broke the silence. 

‘¢T’ve been telling Tom, sir, as I’ve told him many 
a time afore, as how he’s a deal too hard with his 
children.” 

‘¢ Father !” interrupted Thomas angrily. 

‘¢ Have patience a bit, my boy,” persisted the old 
man, turning again towards me.—‘* Now, sir, he 
won’t even hear young Tom’s side of the story ; and 
I say that boy won’t tell him no lie if he’s the same 
boy he went away.” 

*T tell you, father,” again began Thomas ; but 
this time I interposed, to prevent useless talk before- 
hand. ; 

‘¢ Thomas,” I said, ‘listen to me. I have heard 
your son’s side of the story. Because of something he 
said, I went to Miss Oldcastle, and asked her whether 
she was in his late master’s shop last Thursday. 
That is all I have asked her, and all she has told me is 
that she was, I know no more than you what she is 
going to reply to my questions now, but I have no 
doubt her answers will correspond to your son’s story. 

I then put my questions to Miss Oldcastle, whose 
answers amounted to this :—That they had wanted to 
buy a shawl ; that they had seen none good enough ; | 
that they had left the shop without buying anything ; | 
and that they had been waited upon by a young 
man, who, while perfectly polite and attentive to | 
their wants, did not seem to have the ways or manners 
of a London shop-lad. 


“however, old Mr. 





I then told them the story as young Tom had re- | 


lated it to me, and asked if his sister was not in the 
house and might not go to fetch him. But she was 
with her sister Catherine, 

‘*T think, Mr. Walton, if you have done with me, 
I ought to go home now,” said Miss Oldcastle. 

‘* Certainly,” I answered. “TI will take you home 
at once. I am greatly obliged to you for coming.” 

‘* Indeed, sir,” said the old man, rising with diffi- 
culty, ‘‘ we’re obliged both to you-and the lady more 
than we can tell. To take such a deal of trouble for 
us! But you see, sir, you’re one of them as thinks 
a man’s got his duty to do one way or another, whether 
he be clergyman or carpenter. God bless you, miss. 
You’re of the right sort, which you’ll excuse an old 
man, miss, as “ll never see ye again till ye’ve got the 
wings as ye ought to have.” 

Miss Oldcastle smiled very sweetly, and answered 
nothing, but shook hands with them both, and bade 
them good-night. Weir could not speak a word; he 
could hardly even lift his eyes. But a red spot 
glowed on each of his pale cheeks, making him look 
very like his daughter Catherine, and I could see Miss 
Oldcastle wince and grow red too with the gripe he 
gave her hand. But she smiled again none the less 
sweetly. 

*¢T will see Miss Oldcastle home, and then go back 
to my house and bring the boy with me,” I said, as 
we left. 

It was some time hefore either of us spoke. The 
sun was setting, the sky the earth and the air lovely 
with rosy light, and the world full of that peculiar 
calm which belongs to the evening of the day of rest. 
Surely the world ought to wake better on the morrow. 

‘*Not very dangerous people, those, Miss Oldcastle,” 
T said, at last. 

**T thank you very much for taking me to see 
them,” she returned, cordially. 

‘© You won’t believe all you may happen to hear 
against the working people now ?” 

‘¢T never did.” 

‘There are ill-conditioned, cross-grained, low- 
minded, selfish, unbelieving people amongst them. 
God knows it. But there are ladies and gentlemen 
amongst them too.” 

‘¢ That old man is a gentleman.” 

**He is, And the only way to teach them all to 
be such, is to be such to them, The man who does 
not show himself a gentleman to the working people 
—why should I call them the poor? some of them 
are better off than many of the rich, for they can pay 
their debts, and do it, P 

I had forgot the beginning of my sentence. 

** You were saying that the man who does not show 
himself a gentleman to the poor ¥ 

“Ts no gentleman at all. Only a gentle without 
the man ; and if you consult my namesake old Izaak, 
you will find what that is,” 

“‘T will look. I know your way now. You won’t 
tell me anything I can find out for myself.” 

*Ts it not the best way ?” 

‘*Yes, Because, for one thing, you find out so 
much more than you look for.” 

“‘ Certainly that has been my own experience.” 

‘¢ Are you a descendant of Izaak Walton ?” 
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‘‘No, I believe there are none. But I hope I to think you have done your duty when you have 


have so much of his spirit that I can do two things 
like him.” 

‘* Tell me.” 

‘¢Live in the country though I was not brought up 
in it, and know a good man when I see him.” 

‘*T am very glad you asked me to go to-night.” 

*¢ If people only knew their own brothers and sisters, 
the kingdom of heaven would not be far off.” 

I do not think Miss Oldcastle quite liked this, for 
she was silent thereafter ; though I allow that is not 
conclusive. And we had now come close to the house. 

**T wish I could help you,” I said. 

*€TIn what?” 

To bear what I fear is waiting you.” 

**T told you I was equal to that. It is where we 
are unequal that we want help. You may have to 
give it me some day—who kuows ?” 


I left her most unwillingly in the porch, just as | 


Sarah (the white wolf) had her hand on the door, 
rejoicing in my heart, however, over her last words. 

My reader will not be surprised, after all this, if, 
before I get very much farther with my story, I have 
to confess that I loved Miss Oldcastle, 

When young Tom and I entered the room, his 
grandfather rose and tottered to meet him. His 
father made one step towards him and then hesitated. 
Of all conditions of the human mind that of being 
ashamed of himself must have been the strangest to 
Thomas Weir. The man had never in his life, I be- 
lieve, done anything mean or dishonest, and there- 
fore he had had less frequent opportunities than 
most people of being ashamed of himself. Hence his 
fall had been from another pinnacle—that of pride. 
When a man thinks it such a fine thing to have done 
right, he might almost as well have done wrong, for 
it shows he considers right something extra, not abso- 
lutely essential to human existence, not the life of a 
man. I call it Thomas Weir’s fall ; for surely to be- 
have in an unfatherly manner to both daughter and 
son—the one sinful, and therefore needing the more 
tenderness—the other innocent, and therefore claiming 
justification—and todo so from pride, and hurt pride, 
was fall enough in one history, worse a great deal 
than many sins that go by harder names; for the 
world’s judgment of wrong does not exactly correspond 
with the reality. And now if he was humbled in the 
one instance, there would be room to hope he might 
become humble in the other. But I had soon to 
see that, for a time, his pride, driven from its entrench- 
ment against his son, only retreated, with all its 
forces, into the other against his daughter. 

Before a moment had passed, justice overcame 
so far that he held out his hand and said : 

“Come, Tom, let by-gones be by-gones.” 

But I stepped between. 

‘Thomas Weir,” I said, ‘*I have too great a 
regard for you,—and you know I dare not flatter 
you—to let you off this way, or rather leave you 


| not done the half of it. 


| 


You have done your son 
a wrong, a great wrong. How can you claim to 
be a gentleman—I say nothing of being a Christian, 


_ for therein you make no claim—how, I say, can you 
claim to act like a gentleman, if, having done a man 


wrong—his being your own son has nothing to do 
with the matter one way or other, except that it ought 


| to make you see your duty more easily—having done 





him wrong, why don’t you beg his pardon, I say, 
like a man ?” 

He did not move a step. But young Tom stepped 
hurriedly forward, and catching his father’s hand in 
both of his, cried out : 

‘¢ My father shan’t beg my pardon, I beg yours. 
father, for everything I ever did to displease you, 
But I wasn’t to blame in this, I wasn’t, indeed.” 

*¢Tom, I beg your pardon,” said the hard man, 
overcome at last. ‘‘And now, sir,” he added, turn- 
ing to me, ‘‘will you let by-gones be by-gones between 
my boy and me ?” 

There was just a touch of bitterness in his tone. 

*‘ With all my heart,” I replied. ‘* But I want 
just a word with you in the shop before I go.” 

** Certainly,” he answered, stiffly ; and I bade the 
old and the young man good night, and followed him 
down stairs. 

‘Thomas, my friend,” I said, when we got 
into the shop, laying my hand on his shoulder, 
*¢will you after this say that God has dealt 
hardly with you? There’s a son for any man God 
ever made to give thanks for on his knees! Thomas, 
you have a strong sense of fair-play in your heart, 
and you give fair play neither to your own son nor 
yet to God himself. You close your doors and brood 
over your own miseries, and the wrongs people have 
done you; whereas, if you would but open those 
doors, you might come out into the light of God’s 
truth, and see that his heart is as clear as sunlight 
towards you. You won’t believe this, and therefore 
naturally you can’t quite believe that there is a God 
at all; for, indeed, a being that was not all light 
would be no God at all. If you would but let Him 
teach you, you would find your perplexities melt away 
like the snow in spring, till you could hardly believe 
you had ever felt them. No arguing will convince 
you of a God, but let Him once come in, and all 
argument will be tenfold useless to convince you that 
there is no God. Give God justice. Try Him as I 
have said. —Good night.” 

He did not return my farewell with a single word. 
But the grasp of his strong rough hand was more 
earnest and loving even than usual. I could not see 
his face, for it was almost dark ; but, indeed, I felt 
that it was better I could not see it. 

I went home as peaceful in my heart as the night 
whose curtains God had drawn about the earth that 
it might sleep till the morrow, 

(To be continued.) 
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IN THE LIFE OF OUR LORD. 
THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT. 
Matt. v., vi., vii. ; Luke vi. 20—49. 


Tue traveller from Jerusalem gets his first sight of 
the Sea of Galilee from the top of Mount Tabor. It 
is but a small corner of the lake, lying miles away, 
deep sunk among the hills, that he sees, Descending 
from the height whence this first glimpse of the lake 
is got, the road to Tiberias leads over an elevated 
undulating plateau, the one marked feature of which 
is a curious double-peaked hill, rising about fifty or 
sixty feet above the general level of the surrounding 
table-land, and sloping down on its eastern side into 
the plain of Gennesaret. From the two prominences 
it presents this hill is called the Horns of Hattin, 
Hattin being a village at its base. It overlooks the 
lake and the plain. You see Capernaum from its 
summit, lying across the valley about seven miles off. 
As seen again from Capernaum and the plain, it ap- 
pears as the highest and loneliest elevation that rises 
upon that side of the lake. It would naturally be 
spoken of by the inhabitants of Capernaum and its 
neighbourhood, even as St. Matthew speaks of it, as 
the mountain. It would naturally be the place to 
which any one seeking for solitude would retire. 
When somewhere in its neighbourhood there came 
around our Lord ‘*a great multitude of people out 
of all Judea and Jerusalem, and from the sea coast of 
Tyre and Sidon, and from Galilee and Decapolis, and 
from Idumea and from beyond Jordan,” * and when, 
seeking relief from the pressure, it is said that He 
went up into a mountain, no one so likely to be the 
one referred to by the Evangelist as the Horns of 
Hattin,—to which, as the supposed place of their 
utterance, the name of the Mount of the Beatitudes 
has for ages been given. 

The night upon this mountain was spent by Christ 
in prayer—alone perhaps upon the higher summit, 
the disciples slumbering below. At dawn he called 
them to him, and out of them he chose the twelve, 
and ordained them “that they might be with him, 
and that he might send them forth to preach.” But 
on what principle was the selection made? in what 
manner was the ordination effected? It may be pre- 
sumed that some regard was had to the personal 
qualifications of those whom the Lord chose for this 
high office. We know indeed too little of any but 
two or three of the twelve to trace the special fitness 
of the human instrument for the work given it to do. 
Of all but one, however, we may believe that such 
fitness did exist. But how came that one to be 
numbered with the rest? It is possible that Judas 
may have done much to obtrude himself, or that 
others may have done much to obtrude him upon the 
notice of the Saviour. We read of one who, with 
great professions of attachment, volunteered to be- 
come a disciple, saying to Jesus, “* Master, I will follow 
thee whithersoever thou goest ;” whom Jesus neither 
rejected nor welcomed, meeting his declaration of 
eS * Luke vi. 17 ; Mark iii. 8; Matt iv. 25. 








adherence with the ominous words, ‘* The foxes have 
holes, and the birds of the air have nests, but the Son 
of Man hath not where to lay his head.” If, as 
some have thought, the man who came forward in 
this way and pressed himself into the discipleship 
were Judas—if he was a man of acknowledged ability 
and considerable influence, whom no one at the time 
had the slightest reason to suspect, who was welcomed 
by all the other disciples, and commended by them 
to their Master as a most desirable associate—if the 
rejection of such a man in such circumstances could 
have seemed to be an act of caprice without known or 
apparent reason, this might serve perhaps in some 
slight degree to explain to us how Judas came at 
first to be numbered with the twelve. Many will 
feel as if there were something like profanity in any 
conjecture of this kind, and all will be satisfied in 
simply accepting the fact that Jesus chose those 
twelve men, and yet that one of them was a devil. 

Was it by simple designation to the office without 
any form or ceremony ? or was it by laying of Christ’s 
hand solemnly on the head of each, then gathering 
the circle round him and offering up a consecration 
prayer, that the Apostles were set apart? We cannot 
tell, It is surely singular, however, that the manner 
of the ordination of the Apostles by our Lord himself, 
in like manner as the ordination of the first Presbyters 
or Bishops of the Ghurch by the Apostles, should have 
been left unnoticed and undescribed, 

The ordination over, Jesus descended to a level spot, 
either between the two summits or lying at their 
base.* The day had now advanced, and the great 
multitude that had followed Him, apprised of his place 
of retreat, poured in upon Him, bringing their dis- 
eased along with them. He stood for a time healing 
all who were brought to him. Retreating then again 
to the mountain-side, He sat down. His disciples 
seated themselves immediately around Him, and the 
great multitude stood or sat upon the level ground 
below. 

Such were the circumstances under which the Sermon 
on the Mount was delivered. It may have been the 
first discourse of the kind which St. Matthew had 
heard ; all the more natural, therefore, that he should 
have been directed to preserve so full a record of it. 
We have no authority for saying that it was actually 
the first formal and lengthened address delivered by 
our Lord. Many other longer or shorter discourses, 
to smaller or larger audiences, may Jesus have spoken 
during this period of his ministry. But this was 
the one selected by Divine Wisdom to be presented 
as a specimen or sample of our Lord’s teaching 
as addressed to mixed Galilean audiences in the 
earlier stages of his ministry. There was a change in 
his mode of teaching afterwards, even in Galilee, as 
there was a marked difference between all his dis- 


~~ * Luke vi. 17. 
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courses there, and those addressed to very different ness’ sake,—do we regard these as the happiest of our 
audiences in Jerusalem. Here upon the mount He race? is theirs the kind of happiness upon which our 
had a vast concourse of people of all castes and from | heart is chiefly set, and which we are labouring with 
all quarters before Him, Nearest to Him were his | our utmost efforts to realise? If not, however ready 
own disciples. To them his words were in the first | we may be to extol the pure and high morality of the 
instance spoken, but they were meant to reach the | Sermon on the Mount, we have failed to take in the 
consciences and hearts of the motley crowd that lay | first and one of the greatest truths which it conveys, 
beyond. _as to the source, and seat, and character, and con- 
Now, if there was one sentiment more widely than | ditions of the only abiding and indestructible blessed- 
another spread throughout this crowd, it was the vague ness of sinful man. 
yet ardent expectation, beating then in almost every | But while the multitude were cherishing false ideas 
Jewish breast, of some great national deliverance—of and expectations about his kingdom, many were 
the near approach of a new kingdom—the kingdom of cherishing false ideas and fears about Christ himself 
God. Of this kingdom they had no higher concep- | that equally required to be removed. They had 
tion than that it would be a free and independent noticed in his teaching the absence of any reference 
outward and visible Jewish monarchy. And when it , to many of those religious services that they so punc- 
came, then would come the days of liberty and peace, | tiliously performed, some disregard of them in his 
of honour and triumph, and all kinds of blessedness | own practice and in that of his disciples. This man, 
for poor oppressed Judea. With what a delicate they began to say, is an enemy to Moses. He is 
hand—not openly and rudely rebuking, yet laying the | aiming at nothing short of a subversion of the old, 
axe withal at its very roots—was this deep national | the heaven-given law. Jesus must proclaim how un- 
prejudice now treated by our Lord. What could have | true the accusation was. ‘Think not,” He said, 
run more directly counter to the earthly ambitious | “‘ that I am come to destroy the law, or the pro- 
hopes, swelling up within the hearts of those around | phets: I am not come to destroy, but to fulfil 
him? what could have served more effectually to | For verily I say unto you, Till heaven and earth 
check them, than the very first words which Jesus | pass, one jot or one tittle shall in no wise pass 
uttered? ‘* Blessed are the poor in spirit : for theirs | from the law, till all be fulfilled.” But in what did 
is the kingdom of heaven. Blessed are they that | the true fulfilment of the Mosaic law consist? It 
mourn : for they shall be comforted. Blessed are the | was a vast and complicated code, embracing a body of 
meek : for they shall inherit the earth. Blessed are | laws for a peculiar people, existing at a particular 
they which do hunger and thirst after righteousness ; | period, and organised fom a special purpose ; subject 
for they shall be filled. Blessed are the merciful: for | therefore to all the limitations and exhibiting all the 
they shall obtain mercy. Blessed are the pure in | adaptations to existing circumstances which, in pro- 
heart : for they shall see God. Blessed are the peace- | portion to the wisdom with which it is framed, all 
makers : for they shall be called the children of God, | such legislation must display. It had in it com- 
Blessed are they which are persecuted for righteous- | mands ofa purely ethical and religious character, con- 
ness’ sake: for theirs is the kingdom of heaven, | veyed in more general and abstract forms; and it 
Blessed are ye, when men shall revile you, and perse- | had in it a large apparatus of positive enactments 
cute you, and shall say all manner of evil against you | and ordinances chiefly meant to symbolise the truths 
falsely, for my sake. Rejoice, and be exceeding glad : and facts of the Christian dispensation. It was not 
for great is your reward in heaven : for-so persecuted throughout an expression of God’s absolute will, 
they the prophets that were before you.” How dif- | perfect, immutable, meant to be of permanent and 
ferent the kind of blessedness thus described from | universal obligation. Part of it, perfectly adapted to 
that which his hearers had been hungering and thirst- | its design, was inherently imperfect ; part of it as 
ing after! How different the kind of kingdom thus | necessarily transitory. When the time came that the 
described from that which they had been expecting He | Jewish nation should either cease to exist or cease to 
should set up! And, apart from their special use and | have its old functions to discharge, and when all its 
immediate service as addressed of old to the Galilean | types and ceremonies had their true meaning ex- 
audience, these beatitudes remain to teach us wherein | pressed and their ends accomplished—then out of this 
the only irue, pure, lasting blessedness for man | complicated law there would come to be extracted 
consists; not in anything outward, not in the | that which was absolutely perfect and universally 
gratification of any of our natural passions or | obligatory. Jesus knew that at his advent that time 
desires, our covetousness, or our pride, or our am- | had come, and assuming the very place and exercising 
bition, or our love of pleasure ; not in what we have, the very prerogative of the Divine Legislator of the 
but in what we are in God’s sight and in re- | Jews, He begins in this Sermon on the Mouni to 
lation to his empire over our souls, The poor in execute this task. He treats the old Jewish practice 
spirit, those most deeply conscious of their spiritual | of divorce as imperfect, being adapted to a single 
poverty, their want of that which caa alone find | nation at a particular stage of its moral training, and 
favour with’ God; the mourners whose grief is the | lays down the original and perfect law of the mar- 
fruit of guilt and unworthiness realised and deeply | riage relationship. In like manner He deals with the 
felt ; the meek, who bow patiently and submissively | lee talionis—the cule of an eye for an eye and a 
to every stroke, whoever be the smiter; the hun- | tooth for a tooth, and with the law and custom as to 
gerers and thirsters after righteousness, the pure in | oaths. But it is especially in his treatment of those 
heart, the peace-makers, the persecuted for righteous- | commandments about whose permanent obligation 
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| 
there was and could be no doubt, that the novelty 


and value of his teaching displayed itself. These 
were negative and prohibitory in their form. Thou 
shalt not kill, thou shalt not commit adultery, &c., 
&c. They had been looked at in the letter rather 
than in the spirit. They had been regarded simply 
as prohibitions of certain outward acts or crimes. 


Abstinence from the forbidden deeds had been taken | 
Obedience | 


as a keeping of the divine commands. 
had thus come to be looked upon as a thing of out- 
ward constraint or mechanical conformity, its merit 
lying in the force of the constraint, the exactness of 
the conformity. It was thus that the righteousness 
of the Scribes and Pharisees consisted mainly in a 
stiff and formal adherence to the letter of the pre- 
cept, to the neglect often, and sometimes to the con- 
tradiction of its spirit. This fatal error Christ ex- 
poses, taking up commandment after commandment, 
unfolding the spirituality and extent of the require- 


ment, showing how it reached not simply or mainly | 


to the regulation of the outward conduct, but pri- 
marily and above all things to the state of the heart ; 
that murder lay in embryo in an angry feeling, that 
adultery lurked in a licentious look, that it was not 
alone when the name of God was vainly used that 
irreverence might be exhibited and profane swearing 
practised, that the old Jewish rule of retaliation was 
no rule for the regulation of the affections or the 
guidance of the conduct in a pure and perfect state, 
that from the heart every sentiment of malice or 
revenge must be banished, and in the conduct the 
evil done to us by another remain unresented, un- 
avenged, the enemy to be loved, the persecutor to 
be prayed for; and all this done that we might 
be merciful as our Father that is in heaven is merci- 
ful, perfect as He is perfect, children of Him 
who maketh his sun to rise on the evil and on the 
good and sendeth his rain on the just and on the 
unjust. 

This end and aim of being like to, of being imitators 
of God, was one too pure, too high, too holy to suffer 
corruption and the worm to enter into it by admixture 
with the selfish aad ignoble motive of courting human 
approval, winning human applause. Too much of the 
almsgiving and the fasting and the praying that He saw 
practised around Him was done to be seen of men— 


prompted by no other motive, was nothing but hypo- | 


crisy, utterly offensive to his Father in heaven. Con- 
cealed and unostentatious let the givings and the fast- 
ings be, short and simple and secret the prayers of those 
who would be his disciples and true children of his 
Father, who seeing in secret would in due time openly 
reward. 

Let all be done as unto Him with an undivided al- 
legiance, for no man can serve two masters ; and with 
an unbounded trast, for, having such a Father, why 
should there be any over-carefulness for earthly things, 
—those things that He knows we have need of, or any 
undue concern about a future which is not ours but 
his? Why so anxious about food and raiment? It 
is God who sustains the life of the body, you must 
trust him for that—the greater thing ; then why dis- 
trust Him for the less? Behold the fowls of the air ; 
consider the lilies of the field ; look at the grass that 


grows beneath your feet. Not theirs, as yours, the 
capacity for trust and toil and foresight. A worthless 
fleeting existence theirs as compared with yours ; yet 
see how they are not only cared for but lavishly 
adorned. ‘* Take therefore no thought for the mor- 
row : for the morrow shall take thought for the things 
of itself. Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof. 
But seek ye first the kingdom of God, and his 
righteousness ; and all these things shall be added 
unto you.” 
Conscious of your own far shortcomings from that 
perfect confidence you should cherish—that constant 
service you should be rendering, be not severe in cri- 
ticising or condemning others. Judge not that ye 
| be not judged. ‘* Why beholdest thou the mote that 
| is in thy brother’s eye, and considerest not the beam 

that is in thine own eye? Thou hypocrite ; first cast 
| out the beam out of thine own eye, and then shalt 
| thou see clearly to cast out the mote out of thy bro- 
ther’s eye.” 

It may be very difficult to be all, to do all that Iam 
now telling you you ought to be and to do; but is 
| there not an open and effevtual way for having every 
| felt spiritual want relieved? ‘* Ask and it shall be 
| given you, seek and ye shall find, knock and it shall 
| be opened unto you.” ‘* Ye, being evil, know how to 
| give good gifts unto your children, how much more 
| shall your Father which is in heaven give good things 
| to them that ask him.” 

Drawing from the exhaustless fountain of grace 
| and strength that in Him is opened to you, fear not 
| to adopt this as the one comprehensive rule of your 
| whole bearing and conduct toward others. ‘* All 
| things whatsoever ye would that men should do to 
| you, do ye even so to them: for this is the law and 
| the prophets,” 
| Before the days of Christ there was a great Jewish 
| teacher, Hillel. An inquirer once came to him asking 
| the strange question : ‘‘Can you teach one the whole 
| lawduring the time that I am able to stand on one foot?” 
6 Yes,” said Hillel, ‘‘ it is contained in this one rule : 
Whatsoever ye would not wish that your neighbour 
should do to you, do it not to him.” This and other 
sayings of preceding Rabbis have been quoted with a 
view of detracting somewhat from the originality of 
the moral teaching of Christ. Yet even here, when 
the resemblance between the lessons taught is so 
| marked, one difference may be discerned—a difference 
| that runs through so large a part of the Saviour’s 
| precepts as compared with those of all other moral 
legislators. He translates the negative into the posi- 
tive. With Him it is not—be not, do not; but, be 
and do. In few instances are any specific rules of 
| conduct laid down. To plant the right spirit and 
| motive in the heart, out of which all true morality 
| proceeds, is the great object he aims at. Look up to 
God, he says to us, as indeed your Father—ever living, 
| ever loving, patiently bearing with you, largely pro- 
| viding for you, willing to forgive you. Walk humbly, 
| meekly, trustingly before Him. Commit your way to 
| Him, cast all your care on Him, seek all your supplies 
| from Him, render all your returns to Him, Look 
upon all your fellow-men as children of the same 
| father, members of the same fumily. Love each 
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other, and live together as brethren, bearing your- 
selves towards all around you patiently, forgivingly, 
generously, hopefully. The gate thus opened is 
strait, the way is narrow, but it is the only one that 
leadeth unto life. And finally, remember that it is 
practice, not profession, that can alone conduct you 
aloxg the path to the throne in heaven. Hear then, 
and do, that ye may be like the wise man who built 
his house upon a rock, ‘‘ and the rain descended, and 
the floods came, and the winds blew and beat upon 
that house, and it fell not, for it was founded upon 
a rock.” 

Such is a rapid, imperfect sketch of the Sermon on 
the Mount, regarded mainly from a historical point of 
view, in its bearings upon the audience to which it 
was originally addressed. The people who first heard 
it, we are told, were astonished at its doctrine. Well 
they might. It was so different from what they had 
been accustomed to, No laboured argument, no pro- 
found discussion, no doubtful disputation, no nice 
distinctions, no scheme of doctrines formally and 
elaBorately propounded, no exact routine of religious 
services prescribed. It dealt with the simplest, 
plainest moral and religious truths and duties ; and 
did this in the simplest, plainest manner ;—directly, 
familiarly, colloquially—a freshness about it like that 
of the morning breeze which played over the moun- 
tain-side. The thing, however, that seems to have 
struck the listeners most, was the calm, unhesitating, 
authoritative tone in which the whole was uttered. 
** They were astonished at his doctrine : for he taught 
them as one having authority, and not as the scribes.” 
Here is One who comes forth from none of the great 
schools, —who has sat at the feet of none of the great 
masters,—who uses no book language,—who appeals | 
to no authority but his own—a young untaught | 
Nazarene ; and yet He takes it upon Him to pronounce 
with the utmost confidence as to who the truly blessed | 
are, and reckons among these those who were to be | 
railed at and persecuted for his sake. Here is One who 
does not shrink from taking into his hands the law | 
and the prophets, acting not simply as their expositor | 
—the clearer of them from all false traditional inter- 
pretations. He is bold enough to say that He came to 
fulfil them ; in one remarkable instance, at least — 
that of the law which permitted divorce—speaking as 





the original lawgiver was alone entitled to do, declaring 
that the time for this permission had now ceased, and 
that henceforth such divorces as Moses had tolerated 
were not to be allowed. Here is One who speaks of 
God as one who fully knew and had a right to declare 
how his children were to act so as to please Him; 
whom He would forgive, whom He would reward, 
upon whom He would bestow his gifts. Here is One 
who, though seated on that Galilean mountain, with 
nothing to distinguish Him from the humble fisher- 
men around Him, speaks of a day on which He 
would be seated on the throne of universal judgment, 
to whom many would say, “‘ Lord, Lord, have we not 
prophesied in thy name? and in thy name have cast 
out devils? and in thy name done many wonderful 
works ?’’—to whom He was to say, “I never knew 
you: depart from me, ye that work iniquity.” 

In consequence of the simplicity, purity, and ele- 
vation of the moral precepts which it contains, and 
stili more, perhaps, because of none of the peculiar 
doctrines as to the person, character, office, and work 
of Christ as the Mediator being found in it, this Sermon 
on the Mount has been greedily seized upon and 
highly extolled by many as the true epitome of Chris- 
tianity—as Christ’s own gospel coming from his own 
lips. But it is far less difficult for us to discern the 
reasons why the truths of the incarnation and the 
propitiatory sacrifice were not at this time and to that 
audience alluded to or dwelt upon by Jesus, than it is 
for any who would reduce Him to the level of a mere 
moral legislator to account for the position which, even 





when enuuciating the simplest moral precepts, He 
assumed—for the tone of authority in which He speaks. 
Dimly, indeed, through this Sermon on the Mount 
does the Jesus of the Cross appear, but the Jesus of 
the Throne is here, and once that we have learned 
| from other after-teachings of Himself and his Apostles 
| to know, and love, and trust in Him as our great High 
| Priest, who has bought us with his blood, it will be 
| | the habit and the delight of every true and faithful 
follower of his to take up and dwell upon that won- 
| derful discourse, in which, more clearly and fully than 
in any other words of human speech, the very spirit 
and essence of a humble child-like faith in God, and 
the lofty ideal of a perfect, a heavenly morality, is 
unfolded aud enforced, Witiiam Hanna, 
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THE Rev. W. Arthur, in his ‘* People’s Day,” one 
of the closest, keenest, and most polished pieces of ar- 
gument ever addressed to a statesman, lays down the 
principle that, as respects the sacred day of rest, 
‘man’s rights rest upon God’s rights ; the repose of 
the Sunday on the religion of the Sabbath ;” or, as he 


otherwise expresses the same principle, that ‘‘the | 


public sense of the Sabbath-day’s sacredness is the 
only protection of the working man.” In the same 


pamphlet he admirably describes the manner in which | 


II,—26, 


DAY. 
OF “MODERN ANGLICAN THEOLOGY,” &e. 


day employed. He is writing to Lord Stanley, to 
whom, under the title of “‘ an appeal against his ad- 
vocacy of a French Sunday,” the pamphlet is addressed 
in the form of a Jetter. © ‘‘ More adroitly than accu- 
rately,” he says, ‘* you described that opinion as being 
that the day must be devoted to subjects ‘ exclusively 


These terms are not ill-chosen, if 


a devout but happy Christian would have the sacred 
theological.’ 


meant to edge the antipathy of those to whom the 
service of God is a dry matter ; 


but very ill, if meant 
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to express the view taken of the Sabbath by those to | 
whom this service is a delight. They would never | 
think of saying that the whole of the Sabbath was to | 
be employed in subjects. and studies ‘ exclusively 
theological.’ They would rather say that it was to 
be religiously kept ; meaning by this, that it must be 
spent in thankful rest ; in glad and single-hearted en- 
joyment of the mercies of Providence ; in doing good 


to the poor, the sick, and the ignorant; in acts of | 
private, family, and public worship ; in useful reading, | 


innocent intercourse, and the singing of psalms, and 
hymns, and spiritual songs.” ‘There is, indeed, one 





omission in this summary ; the aspect of the blessed 
day towards family life is only glanced at under the 
head of family worship, or intimated under the phrase 
‘* innocent intercourse.” 
Arthur himself supply the omission from another page 
of his ‘* Appeal.” ‘* There is another respect in which 
the Lord’s day is the People’s day ; their day for fos- 
tering domestic affection, which, next to religion, pro- 
motes national stability. It is with multitudes the 
only day when a father can spend some hours with his 
wife and children ; when an old man can see his daugh- 
ter, when a lad stands again by his mother’s knee, and 
®& young man sits once more by that fireside, the very 
sight of which retouches all his good feelings, and 
shames some which he is beginning to learn in the 
world.” 

It is very important, especially in the present period 
of earnest controversy on the subject of Sabbath ob- 
servance, that we should do full justice to those who 
differ, more or less widely, from the views which we 
ourselves hold on this subject. It is at least some- 
thing, it may be very much, for a man to hold to 
the sacredness of the day, even though he should not 
rest his convictions as to its sanctity on the same 
grounds as ourselves ; to regard its religious observance 
as a solemn obligation, even although he should not 
deduce that obligation from the same scriptural pre- 
mises as we do. We must be careful not to confound 
such a man with the mere secularist, who has neither 
conviction nor feeling as to the holiness of the day, 


day, and whether it shall or shall not be protected 
from violation is a mere problem of political economy, 
at the most a question of national education. 

The late Dr. Pye Smith, one of the most illustrious 
names among modern Nonconformist divines in Eng- 
land, held the sanctity of the Sabbath on grounds 
which, although closely approximating to those gene- 
rally maintained in North Britain, did not fully coin- 
cide with them. Writing to a staunchly orthodox 
friend, he thus concludes what he has to say on this 
point : ** These [arguments] furnish me with the very 
same doctrine as yours, in a manner which seems to 
me of invincibly demonstrative strength ; whereas a 


direct argument [from the positive law] is capable of | 


being quite refuted.” 
On this point Dr. Smith’s biographer has some 


observations which I wish to quote, and, indeed, for | 
the sake of which I have quoted the foregoing sen- | 


tence. It appears that Dr. Smith’s own observance 


of the Sabbath was most strict, most spiritual, most | 


religious, Although a passionate devotee of learning 


We will, however, let Mr. | 








and science, and although, as a Fellow of the Royal 
Society, he was regularly invited to attend the Satur- 
day svirées given by the President of the Royal 
Society, yet, for fear of infringing upon the sanctity 
of the Lord’s Day, he scrupulously abstained from 
attending these brilliant, fascinating, and to him 
peculiarly congenial, assemblies. Not even once did 
he attend. Meligious self-denial, for the sake of the 
high proprieties of religion, ‘could hardly go farther. 
It is scarcely possible to imagine a finer instance of 
sensitive regard for the holiness and the spiritual im- 
provement of the Sabbath, It may, without any ° 
breach of charity, be believed that some of the highest 
sticklers for all dogmatic orthodoxy on the subject of 
the Sabbath law would have been less precise and 
scrupulous. 

‘¢On that day,” says his biographer, ‘‘ he felt him- 
self ina purer and more thoroughly congenial element 
than on other days; as though his renewed nature 
was less in the world of care and of common duty, 


| and was, therefore, more completely in the possession, 


or at least in the pursuit, of delights which filled hifh 
at times with almost unutterable gratitude... . O, 
that it were possible for all who plead against the 
obligation of the [letter of the] Mosaic law in this 
particular, to be ‘a law unto themselves’ in the spirit 
and style in which Dr. Smith was! When the life 
of a duty is found to supersede the necessity of the 
letter, then the great interests of truth and holiness 
have a distinction put upon them on earth, akin to 
that which will be their glory in heaven. But, alas! 
many persons appear to think themselves very good 
Christians, in proportion as they succeed in proving 
that they ought not to be Jews ; just as though they 
would directly reverse the words of Christ, and make 
Him say—‘I came not to fulfil the law, but to 
destroy.’ ”?* 

There are three general forms in which the prin- 
ciple of the religious obligation of the Lord’s Day 
may be held, with two of which we shall deal in 
this paper. The third, which we regard as the 


| right and full form, will be set forth separately. 
with whom it is nothing better or higher than a holi- | 


The first is that the first day of the week is 
to be celebrated and kept holy as the Lord’s Day, 
and in commemoration of his resurrection, because 
the Church, which ‘has authority” in matters of 


| faith and worship, has so decreed and required.f 
| This, however, is a view which leaves the Sabbath 
| entirely defenceless, 


It ignores the authority of 
Scripvure. It reduces the sanctity of the Sabbath to 
that of a Church festival ; it leaves it really at a lower 





* ** Life of Dr. Pye Smith.” By John Medway. Pp. 444-5. 

+ It is only fair to say that the Council of Trent teaches a far 
higher view of the day than this. It recognises the Lords Day as 
corresponding to the. moral element in the Fourth Commandment. 
It recommends, if it does not enjoin, ‘cessation from bodily labour 
and from business,” in order to the performance of “the duties of 
piety and religion,”—* the religious and holy observance of the Sab- 
bath.” ‘This, however, is not in accordance with the popular under- 
standing of the diy among Romanists ; and, in fact, the system and 
the popular teaching of the Romish communion cannot but nullify 
all that is sound and good in the letter of the Tridentine decree, am- 
biguous in some places as this is, aud inadequate throughout. Bel 
larmine’s catechism is commonly in use, which substitutes, “‘ Remem- 
ber the festivals to keep them holy,” instead of the Fourth Com 
mandment, thus merging the Lord’s Day among the scores of saints 
days celebrated by the Romish superstition, which are far too nu- 
merous, and in their nature too puerile and heathenish, for any savour 
of real sanctity or intelligent devotion (‘“‘ reasonable service ”) to be 
connected with them. 
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level than that of Good Friday, or Christmas Day, as | underlie both institutions, the principle, viz., of the 
observed by the same religionists with whom this | consecration of a fixed portion of time, of a regularly 
merely ecclesiastical view finds favour. It empties | recurring seventh day, to the service of God. Many, 
the Sabbath ordinance of the blessed law of rest. | however, of the class of divines of whom I am now 
Moreover, being based only on the authority of | speaking would not admit this, for the decisive reason 
Church Councils, it can have no force excepta mong | that they regard the Jewish Sabbath as having been 
those who render reverence to such Councils. The | pre-eminently and characteristically, if not exclusively, 
man who denies priestly power, and rejects patris- | a day of bodily rest, while they view the Lord’s Day 
tic corruptions, if he has not meantime been shown as a relivious festival, which by no means includes as 
some better foundation on which the Sabbath-law may | @ part of its essential definition or purpose any idea 
firmly rest, will, together with the superstition which | whatever of bodily rest. General rejoicing, as for 
he rejects, cast off all reverence for the sacred day. | the grandest and most comprehensive good, affecting 
Its claims will be regarded as the spurious pretensions | both the body and soul; and especially, as giving the 
of a fertile and exacting superstition, and will be | key-note to the whole festival, devout thanksgiving 
thrown overboard with the saints’ days and the mum- | and holy meditation, at appointed times, in regard to 
meries of a ‘* creed outworn.” What, in fact, is the | God’s great gift of his Son to man, the divine and 
Lord’s Day of Romanist countries ? To the devotee, | redeeming sacrifice of the Saviour, and all that the 
a day of blind and besotted drudgery, ending, how- | Christian religion teaches and requires—would be 
ever, it may be, with a dance ; to loyal Catholics of | considered as summing up the duties of the day. 
an average sort, a hurried day which begins in super- It is plain, however, that, as thus defined, the view 
stitious formalism, which ends in dissipation, and | at which we are now glancing provides no charter 
which, in its middle hours, is given to driving a | for mankind, as such. It gives no title to a day of 
brisker trade than on most other days ; to the people | rest. It warrants, on the part of the Legislature, no 
at large, a market day and holiday in one, with not | further action, at the most, than what is needed to 
even a pretence of religion, as regards multitudes of | secure a decent provision of vacancy and facility for 
the men, with no family union, no home-blessings, no | worship in church-hours, whether those be regarded, 
thought of God, no glimpse of the rest or holiness of | as at present in England, as the hours of morning and 
heaven. Such is ‘‘the Lord’s Day” at Paris, at | afternoon service, or whether, as in some Protestant 
Brussels, at Munich, in the cities of Italy:—such, alas! | cities of the Continent, and in accordance with a 
is also the Sunday of High-Lutheran Berlin. Such | growing fashion among niany classes of our own popu- 
an ecclesiastical Sabbath may be sanctioned and | lation, a single forenoon service might be deemed 
guarded by the authority of the Church ; but it may | sufficient homage to the duties and sanctity of the 
be questioned whether it be worth guarding. It is a| day. It may be doubted, indeed, whether, on any 
Sabbath without rest, a Sabbath without authority in | other ground than the riyht of the people to a day of 
Scripture, a Sabbath without a Sabbath-law. Cut off | rest, any legislation at all with regard to hours of 
from the primeval institute ; resting on no higher | worship,- or cessation from business, could fairly be 
authority than that of an ecclesiastical arrangement ; | maintained. Let the Sabbath be reluced to a mere 
denuded of all the historic grandeur and sanctity | festival, and even although its properly Christian 
which belong to the moral law ; able to claim no con- | origin and authority, and its Divine character, be ad- 
nection with the Christian Lawgiver’s word, ‘the | mitted, it will not thence follow that the Legislature 
Sabbath was made for man ;” standing in no organic | of a Christian land is bound to preserve some portion 
relation to the family or family-life ; there is left to | of it free from business for the purposes of worship. 
it no divinity or grace. There waits upon it no power | It would only follow’ that Government itself was 
from on high ; neither has it any charm to win and | bound, in all its departments, to give its own em- 
hold the human heart. No Grahame could draw in- | ployés facilities for worship,—for what hours who 
spiration for his verse from such a Sabbath as this ; | should say? and that the sittings of the Legi-lature 
nor could any such strains of exquisite feeling as | ought to be suspended during certain hours,—what 
those in which even Burns, the gifted but the reckless | hours, again, who could determine? As it is not 
and misguided, has paid his tribute to the beauty and | the duty of the Legislature to compel attendance 
blesseduess of the preparation for the Sabbath, have on worship, so it may well be doubted whether, ex- 
been suggested to any poet, however richly endowed, | cept on the ground of the common rights of man, as 
in a country where the Sunday is but an ecclesiastical | divinely sanctioned and as hitherto recognised by a 
festival. sort of ‘* common law ” among Christians, Parliament 
could have a right to compel vacancy from business 

The second form in which the principle of the | even during church-hours. Many divines and many 
religious obligation of the Lord’s Day may be held, is | Christians believe Good Friday, as a solemn festival 
that the Lord’s Day is of Divine authority, because of | sanctioned by the Church, to be entitled to the most 
apostolic origin. Probably, indeed, most who hold | religious observance. They would place the obli- 
this view would say that Christ himself must be re- | gation to keep this day on grounds fully equivalent 
garded as having instituted the festival of his own to those on which, according to the view I am now 
resurrection. But it is regarded as by no means to | considering, the obligation to keep holy the Lord’s 
be identifiel with the Jewish Sabbath. That is held Day is placed. With them the ordination of the 
to have passed away with the Jewish dispensation. | Church is equivalent to apostolic institution or even 
A common principle is, indeed, by some admitted to the command of Christ, But would any of those 
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who hold such views in regard to the duty of the | 


religious observance of Good Friday seriously contend 
that the law ought to prohibit all persons from 
working on that day, or compel all employers to 
give holiday on that day? Public opinion, the gene- 
ral feeling of the nation, at least in England, does in 
effect secure the almost universal observance of Good 
Friday as a complete public holiday. It is also 
secured, in some cases, by means of private inden- 
tures or specific terms of engagement, that clerks, 
apprentices, servants, and workpeople shall have Good 
Friday as a vacant day, just as in the case of Christ- 
mas-day. But yet the universal feeling seems to be 
that, as no right of labour or evident claim of hu- 


manity demands that the day should be free, no | 


state-legislation can impose upon the population the 
duty of universally abstaining from labour. So far as 
we can understand, even if the decided majority of 
the population of Great Britain regarded Good Friday 
as High-Churchmen do, the law would not be invoked 
to compel, by any general enactment, the intermission 
of labour on that day. What is merely a matter of 
religious principle and conviction, according to the 
spirit of modern legislation, is left to work its own 
way and assert its own power by merely voluntary 
agency and by moral means. 

It seems probable, therefore, that the fence which 
at present, for the sake of man’s own natural rights, 
his physical and intellectual well being, his family af- 
fections, his moral and religious capacities and sensi- 
bilities, protects one day in seven from the encroach- 
ment of selfish claims, and the tyranny of competition 
in the iabour market, is the only legal protection 
which, in such a commonwealth as that of Britain, 
could be available on behalf of the blessed sanctities 
and delights of Christian worship on the Lord’s Day. 
Deny man’s rights in this matter, and God’s rights, 
even as to the hours of worship, will be endangered. 
Concede to man, .as man, the rights which God’s bene- 
ficent law vindicates for him, and then, but then only, 
our rights as worshippers of God will be preserved, 
and the claims of our Saviour as to his own day will 
be held safe from violation, Thus, as man’s rights, 
a3 man, repose on God's law, so on the recognition of 
these human rights by man depends the security of 
those still higher rights and blessings which appertain 
to man in his relation to the covenant of grace. The 
Sabbath can only be maintained as the People’s day, 
if it be indeed and to the full extent left free from 
human dominion, as the Lord’s day. And, again, it 
can never continue to be held sacred, in any efiective 
manner or measure, as the Lord’s Day, unless it be 
held sacred as the People’s day. 


T may indeed be told that the right of man to rest | 


must be determined by political science. I answer 
that, on the grounds of a true political economy, I 


have no doubt whatever that the necessity might be | 
shown of setting apart for rest one day in seven. But | 


political economy is one of the latest-born and most 
complicated of all the sciences. It would have been 
a poor case for man if he had had to wait for political 
economy to determine his right to rest. Moreover, 


selfishness would oppose such a determination, as it 
did the shortening of the hours of labour by the 





Factory Bill. Political and moral, science would no 
| doubt agree in deciding adultery or theft to be a 
| crime ; but surely a law on this point antecedent to 
| merely human legislation was needed. Such a law 
| has been furnished to us, And the same Decalogue 
| which prohibits murder, adultery, and covetousness 
| prescribes a seventh-day rest. These laws are happily 
| in advance of legislation. They are the lessons of a 
primeval, Divine morality. Science afterwards justi- 
fies them; but meanwhile thousands of years have 
| passed away. And at what late date science would 
| have come to justify them—if it ever would—with- 
| out a foregoing Divine law, who can guess: or at 
| how much later a date legislation, ever following 
slowly in the track of scientific truth, would have em- 
| bodied them in law? Man has ever needed the law 
| of the seventh-day rest; man, it is very evident 
| from a thousand signs at home, and ten thousand 
| abroad, will still need it long. Take away the 
| Divine law, take away religious conviction, and not 
| long will an imperfectly-apprehended science, a science 
which is only known at all by the few, avail to secure 
for the toiler his seventh-day rest. 

But, in truth, that only can be a day of worship 
which is a day of rest. Worship that is not merely 
formal or ritual implies meditation, implies prepara- 
tion, implies that the mind and heart be given to 
it with such a concentration and fulness as to make 
it the chief business, as the great joy and privilege, 
of the day. A Romanist may rush from business or 
from dissipation to his superstitious ritualism, and again 
from his ‘‘ vain repetitions” and theatrical worship 
may hasten to bury himself in business or to plunge 
into dissipation ; because his worship is too commonly 
a mere performance. So also the Anglican ritualist, 
after his lip-worship and customary ritual was over, 
might go, according to the precept of his forefathers, 
to cricket on the green, or even to masque or morrice- 
dance, and thus close his day of mock solemnities ; 
but it cannot be thus with the worshipper who feels 
that the Sabbath is his one great day for entering 
into the meaning of the Scriptures, for gathering and 
garnering, week by week, the lessons of the week, for 
rising to the utmost height possible for him of 
spiritual worship and pure and heavenly thought and 
aspiration ; it cannot be thus with him who desires to 
worship God ‘in spirit and in truth,” and in “the 
beauty of holiness.”” We cannot set hours of spiritual 
service of the highest style, in which body, soul, and 
spirit contribute their full powers and service, in the 
midst of a close hard framework of business and 
worldly thought. As little can such service, fully 
rendered, rendered as it must be the design of God 
that it should be rendered, be the *‘ morning exer- 
cise,” by which the appetite is to be edged for the 
evening dissipation. To realise any approach to 
the ideal of holy Christian worship, a day must be 
| consecrated into which nothing harshly dissonant shall 
| be permitted to intrude. 

Any who desire to ‘seek first the kingdom of 
| God and his righteousness” must feel that such an 
| end, seriously and religiously contemplated, as the 
great end of life, which is to be subserved and pro- 
| moted by the consecration to it of one day in seven, 
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jn which the science, the methods, the spiritual 
motives and laws, proper and needful to its ac- 
complishment, shall be the great object of regard | 
and study, must imply that the heart of the day be 
given to this one object, that all throughout the day 
be so arranged and attuned as to harmonise with it, 
that the bondage of work, the care of business, and | 
the pursuits of mere pleasure, be excluded from such | 
a day. Hence a truly godly man who thoroughly | 
acts on the principle that for him and his the Lord’s 
Day is, by the Lord’s own appointment, to be sig- 
nalised as a high day of worship, will assuredly learn | 
by experience that, in order to this, it must, for 
him and them, be a sacred day of rest. 

And, indeed, as I have already intimated, some of 
those who hold the Lord’s Day to be a purely Chris- 
tian institution, having no organic or proper con- 
nection with the Sabbath of the Decalogue, and to 
be primarily a day for worship, nevertheless main- 
tain that it is also to be regarded as a day of rest ; 
and teach that the whole day should be religiously 
consecrated to worship and to rest. They regard 
rest, as we have just seen, as necessary to due and 
fitting worship. They also regard rest as necessary 
to man’s physical and general well-being. And 
although they would scarcely contend that, viewed 
purely as an apostolic institute and a festival of 
the primitive Church, the Lord’s Day can be re- 
garded as properly a day of physical rest, yet, taking 
all things into account, and especially paying due 
respect to what they speak of as the analogy of the 
Fourth Commandment, they deem themselves fully 
warranted in contending for the sanctification of the 
whole Sabbath as a day of worship and rest. A very 
few of these even go so far as to recognise the ob- 
servance of a holy seventh day as a part of patriarchal 
morality, and to maintain that, as such, it found a 
fitting place in the Decalogue by the side of the 
other commandments of the two tables. Such were 
the views of Dr. Pye Smith, to whom I have al- 
ready referred ; and such also, as explained by Prof. 
Fairbairn in his ‘‘ Typology,” would appear to have 
been the views of Calvin and of others among 
the Reformers. Such, also, notwithstanding a fling 
which he throws in at what he calls *‘ the unspiritual, 
unevangelical bondage,” of our British observance of 
the Sabbath, is apparently the view of Kurtz, the 
learned and able German theologian. ‘* We regard,” 
he says, ‘the Sabbath festival as ante-legal,—in 
other words, as an institution of Paradise. The in- 
stitution received its legal character for the first time 
in connection with the giving of the law at Sinai, and 
lost it again through the love which, in the New Tes- 
tament, is the fulfilment of the law; but the institu- 
tion of the Sabbath continued to exist after the law 
was fulfilled, as it had already existed, or rather as it 


Sabbath upon the fourth commandment of the Deca- 
logue, we scarcely understand them. The Decalogue 
was the embodiment for the immediate benefit of the 
Jews of a principle of primeval and _ patriarchal 
morality. It is admitted that the institution of the 
Lord’s Day for the Christian embodies the same prin- 
ciple. It is admitted that physical rest and the 
worship of God were required by the Jewish law ; and 
that the same are required by the Christian law ; in 
each case also one seventh day is what is demanded. 
Where is the difficulty about identifying the Sabbath 
and the Lord’s Day? It may be said that the prin- 
cipal thing enjoined upon the Jew was physical rest, 
worship being subordinate ; whereas, for the Christian 
the principal thing is worship, rest being subordinate. 
Our answer is that, in the Jewish law, rest was but a 
means to an end, that end the refreshment of the 
whole man, and of course, most of all, the highest 
refreshment, which is that of ‘*theinner man.” Rest 
was the basis ; but in the rest God was to be remem- 
bered and honoured, and out of the rest worship was 
to arise ; and under the Christian law of the Sabbath, 
as we have seen, rest is needful in order to worship. 
The Jewish Sabbath was, in fact, a Sabbath for 
children ; children need more rest and can sustain less 
worship. But even the Jewish Sabbath developed 
into a highly spiritual ordinance ; as witness Isaiah 
lviii. ; it became more spiritual as the ages passed on, 
and as revelation grew ; it included more and more 
of worship. What the’ Sabbath of Isaiah was to the 
Sabbath of the wilderness; the Sabbath of ‘* the 
Prophets” to the Sabbath of “the law,” 4. ¢., the 
Pentateuch ; such is the Sabbath of Christianity to 
the best Sabbath of Judaism. Let the Sabbath-law 
be expounded by the light of our Saviour’s teachings 
and actions, and pre-eminently of that divine maxim, 
** The Sabbath was made for man, and not man for 
the Sabbath ;” let the true spirit and principle of the 
Commandment be attained to and put into practice, 
and the Sabbath and the Lord’s Day will be found to 
coincide. In this Christian age there are still a 
vastly predominant proportion of those who must be 
more or less dealt with as children ; their Sabbath 
cannot be all worship, but they need the charter of 
rest. Only, as the ages advance, the physical element 
will become more and more subordinate to the spiritual, 
and the character of the day will be more and more 
sublimed. 

Except, then, the mere circumstance of the change 
of the day from the seventh to the first, we can find 
no difference remaining on which such devout Christian 
observers and upholders of the Lord’s-day-rest as we 
have now been speaking of, can insist upon separating 
themselves from those who, with Christian intelligence 
and in the spirit of evangelical freedom and obedience 
combined, profess themselves to be upholders of the 





ought to have existed before the law was given, and 
it is destined to continue until it has attained to its 
fulfilment and completion in the eternal Sabbath of 
the creature.” * 

Now, when divines who go so far as this, refuse to 
recognise the law of the Lord’s Day in the law of the 


Sabbath, refuse to base the claims of the Christian | 





* “Hist. of the Old Covenant,” Vol, iii., p. 43. 


| Lord’s-day-rest as the veritable Sabbath of the Christian 


| dispensation, to which the solemn sanctions of the 


| fourth commandment in the holy Decalogue appertain. 
In respect to all but that single circumstance they and 
| we are well agreed. How that circumstance could not 
| but of necessity supervene ; how the glory of the Sab- 
| bath could not but pass from the seventh to the first 
| day ; how there could not but at first be a season of 
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transition during which the spirit of the Sabbath-law 
was struggling anid many embarrassments and against 
many barriers, to conquer for itself, as the bright 
Lord’s Day, ali the observance proper to the Sabbath- 
law, with more of gladness and of grace than had been 
known under the Jewish dispensation ; how the trans- 


migration was at length completely effected, and the 
Lord’s Day recognised as the lineal heir of all the high 
claims and honour and immunities which had belonged 
to the Sabbath, with added irradiation of the Christian 
glory; all this belongs to a later stage in this dis- 
cussion. 





THE WALDENSES. 


JERUSALEM alone excepted, no city can boast an 
interest so world-wide and varied as Rome. No 
visitor to that renowned city can view with indifference 
the Scipios’ tomb, the forum where Cicero thundered, 
or the spot where Cesar fell; but if the stranger be a 
Christian, Rome will have to him other than classic 
memories ; and he will seek out with a yet deeper 
interest the spots associated with two men who have 
done more for the world than either Cicero or Cesar, 
—Paul the Apostle and Luther the Reformer. 

Writing to Timothy of Onesiphorus, Paul says, 
‘¢ When he was in Rome, he sought me out very dili- 
gently, and found me.” But though we should seek 
ever so diligently, we cannot expect, after 1800 years, 


.to find the ‘‘ hired house” where St. Paul dwelt for 


‘¢ two whole years, and received all that came in unto 
him” ;—yet it may interest some readers to mention 
that, while residing in Rome last spring, the writer 
saw a house whose threshold it is at least possible Paul 
may frequently have crossed. Of the three hundred 
and sixty-five churches in Rome, one of the oldest and 
quaintest is that of St. Pudentiana (of which, by the 
way, Cardinal Wiseman was the titular incumbent). 
The foundation of this church, if we remember aright, 
dates as early as that of Westminster Abbey—the 
eighth or ninth century—and the tradition has al- 
ways been that it was built on or over the house of 
Pudens, one of Paul’s Roman brethren, (2 Tim. iv. 
21.) It was only, however, within a very recent 
period that excavations made beneath the church itself 
have revealed the curious fact that here, many feet 
below the level of the modern city, there does exist 
an ancient Roman dwelling of several chambers, 
which when first discovered were filled by the rubbish 
of centuries. This house we visited with no common 
interest : and as’we descended by torchlight into its 
long-silent chambers, it was strange to think that 
these vaulted roofs, whose plaster still retains rude 
and faded frescoes, may have looked down on this 
early Christian and his family, and perchance resounded 
to the voice of Paul. 

The so-called house of Pudens may after all have no 
better foundation than tradition. But the Appian 
Way needs no tradition to attest its identity : and as 
one treads that gigantic causeway, and with the eye 
follows its southward course straight as an arrow for 
miles across the breezy Campagna, through the vista 
of eighteen centuries we seem to see a group ap- 
proaching. It is Paul and his fellow-prisoners in 
charge of Julius, the good-hearted centurion ; and 
with them that band of loving Roman Christians who 
had gone thirty long miles to escort the great Apostle 
from Appii Forum to Rome, (Acts xxviii. 15.) 





Paul had appealed to Cesar. Let us follow him 
to Nero’s judgment hall, But can we identify 
the very spot? We believe we can. The colossal 
ruins on the Palatine Hill, known as ‘‘the Palace 
of the Cesars,” speak for themselves; but until 
Napoleon III., some years since, purchased them 
from the Pope and commenced excavations which are 
still advancing, it was impossible to distinguish the 
chamber we are in search of amid the rubbish that 
encumbered the whole mass of building. The visitor 
can now happily identify the Tribunal of the Palace, 
the very apartment, in all probability, where Paul 
faced the emperor. Its walls and roof are gone. It 
lies open to the brilliant sunshine—exposed, as the 
unjust deeds once enacted there shall one day also 
be. But a semicircular bench of marble running 
round the upper end of the spacious hall, and a 
raised space in the centre for the imperial chair, 
reveal the intention of the chamber; as does also 
the marble ledge which, traversing the breadth of the 
floor, supported a balustrade to separate the prisoner 
at the bar from his judges beyond. Of this balus. 
trade, or railing, happily a portion four or five fect 
in length and about three feet high still remains 
in situ and entire—its pure white marble of ad- 
mirably carved openwork well-nigh as fresh as. if 
chiselled by living hands, Standing to-day against 
this marble barrier—standing, as it were, in the very 
footprints of Paul, one reads with an altogether new 
interest those memorable words, ** At my first answer 
no man stood with me, but all men forsook me: I 
pray God that it may not be laid to their charge. 
Nevertheless, the Lord stood with me, and strength- 
ened me;.. . and I was delivered out of the mouth 
of the lion.” ‘The second epistle unto Timotheus... 
was written from Rome, when Paul was brought be- 
fore Nero the second time,” 

Nearly fifteen centuries have come and gone when 
a friar from Wittemberg is seen approaching the seven- 
hilled city ; and as in the distance he catches the 
first glimpse of the capital of Catholicism, he throws 
himself on the ground, exclaiming, ‘‘ Holy Rome, I 
salute thee!” He is not long, however, within its 
walls ere he discovers his mistake. The Church 
which, in 1510, Luther found in Rome was very 
different from that to which Paul wrote an epistle, 
and whose members he instructed with his living 
voice, That visit to Rome had mighty consequences 
for Luther and for the world. ‘I would not take,” 
said he, ‘‘a hundred thousand florins not to have 
seen Rome.” And why? Because the sight opened 
his eyes to the hypocrisy and vileness which hid 
| themselves under the purple and the scarlet within 
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Rome’s most sacred shrines, Luther learned in Rome 
itself how revolting was the contrast between the 
Paul and the Peter of his New Testament and their 
pretended successors, But the truth dawned on him 
by degrees. For a time he officiated in the churches 
of Rome, and we were specially interested by visit- 
ing one in particular, close by the Porta del Popolo, 
whose interior is crowded with ancient monuments, 
and where Luther often said mass, and sometimes 
preached. Nor could we leave Rome without seeing 
the ‘Santa Scala” for Luther’s sake, if not for its 
own, This ‘*Santa Scala,” or Holy Stair, is be- 
lieved by Papists to have been brought from Jeru- 
salem, and to be the veritable staircase which led 
to Pilate’s Judgment Hall, and therefore conse- 
crated by the Saviour’s footsteps, A sad spectacle 
it presented as we saw it one day last Easter. 
Some dozen of men and women (two French soldiers 
among the rest) were painfully ascending it on their 
knees, telling their beads at every step. In the very 
same act of blind devotion we remembered that 
Martin Luther was engaged 360 years ago; when 
there thrilled through his disquieted spirit a voice 
from heaven which seemed to call in trumpet tones, 
**The just shall live by faith.” In that moment the 
** Holy Stair” lost all its virtue. He rose from his 
knees a believing man. The truth had made him 
free. 

But what, it may be asked, connects Rome, Paul, 
or Luther with the Waldenses? Not a little, as we 
shall see. Papists in all ages have endeavoured to 
parry assaults on their faith and practice, by taking 
refuge in the alleged antiquity and universal sway of 
their church, They allege that our doctrines and 
worship are, so to speak, of yesterday. To this we 
reply, with all the Reformers, that the Church of the 
Reformation was no new church—that, on the con- 
trary, the truths which in the sixteenth century broke 
the power of Rome in Switzerland, in France, in 
Germany and in Britain, were thé same old truths 
which conquered the Paganism of Greece and Rome 
in primitive times. We utterly deny the claim of 
that church which has its seat in Rome to be the 
true representative of the Roman Christianity of 
Paul’s day ; and we affirm that the faith which Calvin 
and Luther proclaimed is the very faith in which the 
confessors of the Roman Catacombs lived and died— 
the very faith which early martyrs sealed in the 
Colliseum with their blood. 

It is at this point, and to bear testimony to this very 
thing, that we wish to calla special witness into court. 
Who is this witness? She comes forth from her lone 
mountain home in Northern Italy. She is old, very 
old, but her eye is not dim, neither is her natural 
strength abated. She is poor, but she has ever borne 
an unsullied fame, and has come chastened out of 
many a sore tribulation. Our witness is the ancient 
suffering Church of the Waldenses. Possessing for 
long centuries her own standards, worship, and disci- 
pline, this Church maintains that she has never been 
subject to the yoke of Rome. Her very enemies can- 
not deny that she was alive not only at the era of the 
Reformation, but for many centuries previous to that | 
great event. She herself maintains that she was alive | 
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long ere Rome acquired ecclesiastical supremacy in 
Europe—that her evidence, in fact, goes back to the 
times of the primitive Church. If, then, the Romanist 
ask contemptuously, Where was your church before 
Luther /—we reply, Its doctrines were in the Word 
of God, and its worship was preserved among the 
Waldenses. 

It was in early May of last year that the writer 
had the happiness to spend nearly a fortnight among 
this interesting people, and to visit most of those 
historic spots in their territory which truly entitle it 
to be called ‘* consecrated ground.” And should any 
of my readers contemplate a visit to Italy, I may be 
permitted to suggest from my own experience how 
grateful a visit to the Waldensian valleys will be found 
after a sojourn in Naples and Rome. All who know 
anything of the inner life of Naples will mourn how 
truly of that city and its delicious environs we may 
say with the poet, 

‘* Here every prospect pleases, 
And only man is vile.” 

No doubt the Waldensians have the faults of other 
men; but among these simple mountaineers the tra- 
veller will be sure to find the utmost courtesy of 
manner allied to a high tone of moral purity. It is 
exceedingly refreshing, too, being wearied with the 
mummery and mere scenic display of what is called 
“ Holy Week” in Rome, to get away to the quiet 
solitudes of these wooded mountains, and to join, 
when the Lord’s Day’comes, in the simple worship of 
these Christian peasants—a worship which, to one 
from Scotland especially, brings home-scenes vividly 
to mind. Or should one of my readers, whose ten- 
dencies are amiable and sesthetic, find an Easter week 
in Rome to have had quite the opposite effect from 
that which we have supposed: should he find (as 
some have done) his traditional horror of Popery 
melting away under the beaming smile of Pio Nono, 
as, borne shoulder high along the resounding nave of 
St. Peter’s, he waves his paternal blessing on kneeling 
faithful and unbending heretic alike ;—and, what 
with the music and the magnificence, should he begin 
to doubt whether the Church of Rome be so evil 
after all,—then a visit to the Waldenses will prove an 
admirable tonic and corrective to his moral system. 
Let our supposed friend acquaint himself with this 
people’s history—let him, in sight of the very scenes 
themselves, learn what they have endured for right- 
eousness’ sake—let him, in the pages of Leger, read 
of the fiendish rage and bloody cruelties inflicted by 
Rome and her emissaries on an unoffending people, 
and he will know what an intolerant and intolerable 
system Popery is. ‘Try to circulate the Italian Bible 
in Rome at this present hour, and you are imprisoned 
or expelled for your pains. _ But here, in the Walden- 
sian valleys of Piedmont, every house has its open 
Bible in the people’s own tongue ; and as you worship 
God in their humble temples, and hear how faithfully 
the one Mediator is’ proclaimed, the stage-oratory of 
the preacher at the Gesu in Rome will seem a poor 
substitute for this bread of life; and the wild cadence 


| of these poor mountaineers, as they raise their simple 


hymns, will touch a deeper chord in your heart than 
the best sung Miserere at the Vatican. 
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When one has himself become interested in a sub- 
ject and studied it a little, he wonders to find so little 
information about it among persons otherwise well 
informed, forgetting that not long ago the case was 
his own ; and perhaps I shall do no injustice to some 
of my readers if I take it for granted that their 
ideas about the Waldenses are somewhat vague and 
obscure. Waldenses and Albigenses, Vaudois and the 
Canton de Vaud—these perfectly distinct subjects are 
in some minds confused together. The locality of the 
Albigenses was in France, on the other side of the 
Alps, and as a distinct religious community they exist 
no more. The Waldenses again, though in the French 
language invariably styled Vaudois, have nothing to 
do with the Canton de Vaud, which I need hardly say 
beiongs to Switzerland. The Waldenses or Vaudois 
are Italian Protestants, subjects of Victor Emmanuel 
while King of Sardinia, and now when King of Italy. 
The valleys where they dwell are in the north of 
Italy, and lie at the foot of the eastern chain of the 
Alps, known specifically as the Cottian Alps, which 
here separate Italy from France. The resemblance 
of Italy, as represented on a map, to a boot has been 
often remarked ; and it may help to define the precise 
locality of the Waldensian valleys in the reader’s mind 
to say that they occupy a little corner of the boot just 
where it would touch the knee. 

This territory is small. Somewhat triangular in 
shape, about twenty miles in length, by some eighteen 
at the broadest parts, it is almost entirely mountainous 
in character, and encloses three principal valleys—by 
name Lucerne, San Martino, and Perosa— with 
several smaller and wilder glens going off from these ; 
the streams which descend these valleys forming some 
of the many ramifications which ultimately gather 
themselves into the great river of Italy, the Po. The 
present population is about 23,000 souls. Both 
Protestants and Romanists are found through the 
whole district ; but taking an average of the entire 
territory the Protestants outnumber the Romanists in 
the proportion of seven to one. 

Had these valleys no other charm than that of 
mere natural beauty, they would be well worthy our 
turning aside from the beaten track of tourists. We 
had been told they were very picturesque, but ‘the 
half had not been told” us, True, they do not admit 
of comparison with the grand passes of the high 
Alps in Switzerland, but they have attractions 
which in Swiss scenery we wholly miss. We have 
never seen in Switzerland umbrageous foliage to 
compare with that -which clothes the mountain slopes 
of Piedmont, and while the eye is distressed in many 
of the finest Swiss valleys by the opaque and dirty 
white of their glacier water, here, the gushing 
mountain streams are transparent as crystal itself, 
But I shall have occasion again to speak of the 
natural features of this district in connection with 
localities memorable in the stirring annals of the 
Vaudois ; and therefore, attractive as the subject is, I 
pass it for the present, to ask my reader's attention to 
two special claims which the Church of these valleys 
has on our interest and sympathy. 

I. Her past history. 
II. Her present position. 








I. The past history of the Waldensian Church 
presents two outstanding features, on both of which 
I wish to touch, though my space prevents me doing 
justice to either. And here I may say that such of 
my readers as desire fuller information on the whole 
subject would do well to read some of the follow- 
ing books (and I mention but a few of those which 
are accessible) :*in English, Sir S. Morland’s *‘ History 
of the Churches of Piemont;” Dr. Henderson’s 
** Vaudois ;” Dr. Gilly’s ‘* Waldensian Researches,” 
his article in Encycl. Britt., and Miss Williams’ ‘‘ His- 
tory of the Waldensian Church” :—in French, the 
works of Peyran, Leger, Muston, or Monastier. 

The past history of the Waldensian Church em- 
braces two points—her antiquity and her sufferings. 

(1.) The antiquity of the Waldeusian Church. 

‘* Avenge, O Lord, thy slaughtered saints, whose bones 

Lie scattered on the Alpine mountains cold ; 


F’en them who kept thy truth so pure of old 
When all our fathers worshipped stocks and stones.” 


So wrote John Milton two hundred years ago. 
The two latter lines discover to us that in his day the 
faith of the Waldenses was known to be ancient 
as well as pure. We cannot enter here into the much- 
controverted question of the precise origin and anti- 
quity of the Waldensian Church, but we unhesitat- 
ingly claim for it the high distinction of being the 
oldest Evangelical Church that exists in Europe ; and 
for the twofold proof of this claim we point to the 
pages of ancient history, and to the evidence furnished 
by the Waldensian manuscripts. Among the latter, 
an ancient version of the New Testament, in the 
dialect of the Waldenses (three MSS. copies of which 
exist, of dates between the 12th and 14th centuries) 
proves that in these remote valleys a vernacular version 
of the Word of God was circulating some centuries 
before it had been translated into our own tongue, 
or into that of any other people—a most striking 
fact! And when we point to what we are pleased to 
call the venerable standards of our different Churches 
here at home, we should remember that they are docu- 
ments of yesterday when placed alongside of the yellow 
parchments, some in the library of Geneva, others in 
that of Cambridge, which are veritable manuscripts 
in the Waldensian dialect. Collected in the Valleys 
in the times of persecution, they had been handed 
down among these people since the distant time 
whose date they bear—a period of more than 700 
years, I do wish that space permitted me to make 
some extracts from that most curious poem, the 
‘‘ Nobla Leyzon,” which with the Confession of Faith, 
the Catechism, and the tracts called ‘* Antichrist” 
and ‘‘ Purgatory ” set forth the truth and exposed the 
corruptions of Rome. The fact that such writings 
were at so distant an era as the 12th century com- 
posed by men living in these remote solitudes, 
plainly indicates that long before even that date a 
people existed there who were separate from the 
Roman Church and familiar in their own tongue with 
the Word of God. A conclusion this which is amply 
borne out by the statements of ancient historians— 
themselves Papists, and therefore not likely to give 
partial testimony in a matter like this. 

Some of my readers doubtless have heard the 
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origin of the Waldensian Church assigned to Peter 
Waldo, the merchant Reformer of Lyons in the 
twelfth century ; leaving us to infer that, prior to 
that date, the people of the Valleys were sitting 


under the shadow of Popish darkness. The fact 


| down to them from primitive times. 





/cate a line which, if followed out, leads us to the 
conviction that the faith of the Waldenses has come 
Their docu- 
ments, as we have seen, go back to a.p. 1100. 


| Then in the 9th century we find that remarkable 


that Waldo’s 1iame bears a similarity to the designa- | man, Claude, Bishop of Turin, who may truly be styled 
tion Waldenses is probably the source of this, as we | a Reformer within the Church herself, accused in 840 


believe, untenable statement. 
not an Italian ‘‘ Reformer before the Reformation,” 
whose followers in his own day were invariably called 
*¢the poor men of Lyons,” and never ‘* Waldenses.” 
Moreover, it does seem unaccountable that the Wal- 
denses themselves never spoke of Waldo as their 
founder—(had he been so, they had no more reason 
to be ashamed of him than we of Knox in Scotland). 
On the contrary, they have at every period of their 
history asserted that the truth had been retained 
among them since its first proclamation in Northern 
Italy after the Apostolic age. 

Let us now glance (and we can do no more) at 
what ancient history itself says in regard to this 
assertion. The following testimony on the point 


is most important :—‘“‘ With the dawn of history,” | 
writes Sir James Mackintosh, “‘we discover some | 


simple Christians in the valleys of the Alps, where 
they still exist under the ancient name of Vau- 


primitive times, and the vices of the gorgeous and 
imperial hierarchy which surrounded them.” 


It were vain to expect that we should be able to | 
define accurately each several link of the chain | 


which connects the existing Waldensian Church with 
the Apostolic age ; but just as in a dark night at sea 
you can trace the direction of your landing-place by 
the lights planted at intervals along the winding 
shore, so do the scattered hints which come to light 
here and there of the existence during the dark ages 
of a “peculiar people” in the Cottian Alps, indi- 


Waldo was a French, | by Jonas of Orleans, not only of personal heterodoxy, 


but of encouraging persons ‘in the neighbourhood 
of his diocese” in their rejection of image worship, 
and separation from what Jonas styles ‘* Catholic 
unity.” Ascending the stream of time to the 
4th century, we find Jerome recording that Vigil- 
antius, the opponent of ecclesiastical corruption in 
that early age, had taken refuge among the Cottian 
Alps (the very locality where the Waldenses still exist), 
because there he found a people holding sentiments 
similar to hisown. This carries us up to the year 396 ; 
—and we know that towards the end of the 2nd cen- 
tury the Gospel had penetrated from Italy into Gaul, 
across the Alpine barrier that divides the two coun- 
tries. Who can doubt that these early missionaries, 





carrying with them the seed of the kingdom, scattered 
some of it as they passed on their way across the 
Alps ?—where, falling among those secluded valleys, it 


| 
| grew; and, sheltered by the encircling mountains, 
dois, who, by the light of the New Testament, saw | 
the extraordinary contrast between the purity of | 


was preserved through long centuries in native vigour, 
unblighted by the blasts «f error which swept across 
| the plains of central Italy. 

| He must be strangely blind who does not perceive 
| a special Providence in the history of this ancient 
| Church and people: a Providence, whose wondrous 
ways we hope yet more clearly to unfold, when we 
come to tell how amidst persecutions almost un- 
equalled, this bush of the wilderness burned, yet was 
not consumed—and how, also, through the liberation 
of Italy in our day, slips from this venerable tree are 
now being planted over the length and breadth of that 
most interesting land, D. K. Gururiz. 
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Tue seeds of all the noblest plants 
Take longest time to grow : 

The acorns lie for many weeks 
Before their first léaves show. 


And children who have sown them come 
And look about their bed, 

And say, because they lie so long, 
‘¢Our acorns must be dead.” 


But when they sow their mustard-seed, 
They need not wait for long: 

In but a week, like rank young weed, 
It grows up green and strong. 


Dear faithless heart, 


among the seeds 


A lesson thou canst find, 
For growth’s great laws are just the same 


In them as in the mind. 
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Thine acorns, sown so long ago, 
And watched so long with tears, 
Still to fair spreading oaks shall grow, 
In spite of all thy fears, 


Still wait in faith, for nought is dead 
Of all that thou hast sown : 

Be not a child who roots up seeds 
To see that they have grown. 


S. R. Powers. 





OUR FATHER’S BUSINESS ; 


INVADING armies always endeavour to leave their 
ships riding in a safe and sheltered anchorage. In 
the event of their enterprise proving unsuccessful, 
they thus secure the means of retreat ; and to pro- 
vide for such an emergency is regarded as a good 
stroke of generalship. 


which carried our soldiers to fight the Russians before 
Sebastopol waited the issue in the Bay of Balaclava. 

The brave old Romans, whom Cesar led, invaded our 
country after a different fashion. The first thing they 
did on disembarking, was to burn their ships ; doing 
so in sight of thousands who were bravely mustering 
on the heights of England, to defend their homes, 
their wives and little ones, their freedom and native 
land. Not leaving the enemy to cut off their retreat, 
they cut it off themselves, Their own hands put the 
torch to the fleet which had brought them to Britain, 
and, in the event of failure, would have carried them 
back to Italy. With the glare of that brave con- 
flagration on their eagles, banners, and serried ranks, 
we cannot wonder that, with such sons to fight her 
battles, Rome rose from a petty town to be mistress 
of the world. Both her destiny and their determi- 
nation were to be plainly seen in the blaze of their 
burning ships. Bringing to the enterprise such an 
indomitable spirit and such decision of character, unless 
the stars of heaven fought against them as against 
Sisera, how could they fail to conquer ? 

Such is the resoluteness of mind and purpose the 
Christian’s work requires; nor without some good 
measure of that, as well as of the grace and spirit of 
God, can it be brought to a successful issue. On 
engaging in our Father’s business—entering on the 
trials and triumphs of the Christian life, we also are, 
so to speak, to burn our ships, nor so much as think 
of retreat, Abandoning for ever any idea of returning 
to sin, we are to leave no way open but that which, 
though beset with trials and swarming with foes, leads 
straight on to heaven—God’s language to us being 
that He held by the Red Sea when he said to Moses, 
** Why criest thou unto me? Speak unto the chil- 
dren of Israel that they go forward ! ” 

Decision of character and promptitude of action, 
qualities so important on board ship in a storm, in 


OR, METHODS TO.DO GOOD. 
BY THE EDITOR. 
V.—CHRISTIAN DECISION. 


| the manoeuvring of troops in battle, are indispensable 


Wellington fought Waterloo | 
with the Forest of Soigné at his back ; and the fleet | 





to the Christian life—both to our getting through the 
‘ strait gate,” and our getting on in the ‘‘ narrow 
way.” How often, for example, does it happen that 
to hesitate even for one moment between resisting and 
yielding to temptation is to fall? The battle is lost 
in that moment of vacillation. In such cases, our 
safety lies in coming to an immediate decision ; in 
promptly resolving to dally with the tempter not an 
instant, to flee if we can, and if we cannot flee to 
fight—so resisting the devil that if we cannot flee 
from him, he shall flee from us, and leave us, as when 
he spread out his wings and, vanquished at all points, 
relieved our Lord of his hateful presence, in possession 
of the field. That we may be conquerors, and more 
than conquerors, through him that loved us, our Lord 
calls for the highest decision of character, warning us 
against even a recreant thought. No man, he says, 
having put his hand to the plough, and looking back, 
is fit for the kingdom of God ;. and his apostles use 
expressions that almost warrant us to say that he 
opposes our return to the world and sin in a way to 
recall another grand and very remarkable incident in 
the history of ancient Rome. 

Disheartened by the extraordinary dangers and 
difficulties of their enterprise, one of her armies lost 
courage, and resolved on a retreat. The general 
reasoned with his soldiers. Expostulating with them, 
he appealed to their love of country, to their honour, 
and to their oaths. By all that could revive a 
fainting heart he sought to animate their courage 
and shake their resolution. Much they trusted, they 
admired, they loved him, but.his appeals were all in 
vain. They were not to be moved; and carried away, 
as by a panic, they faced round to retreat. At that 
juncture they were forcing a mountain pass; and 
had just cleared a gorge where the road, between 
stupendous rocks on one side and a foaming river on 
the other, was but a footpath,—broad enough for the 
step of asingle man, sa last resort, he laid himself 
down there, saying, ‘‘If you will retreat, it is over 
this body you go, trampling me to death beneath your 
feet ” No foot advanced. The flight was arrested. 
His soldiers could face the foe; but not mangle be- 
neath their feet one who loved them, and had often 
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led their ranks to victory—sharing like a common sol- 
dier all the hardships of the campaign, and ever fore- | 
most in the fight. The sight was one to inspire 

them with decision. Hesitating no longer to advance, | 
they wheeled round to resume their march ; deeming it | 
better to meet sufferings and endure even death itself | 
than trample under foot their devoted and patriot | 
leader. ‘Their hearts recoiled from such an outrage. 


to depart from iniquity, for such as have enlisted under 
his banner to go back to the world, for such as have | 


a greater crime. A more touching spectacle bars our 
return. Jesus, as it were, lays himself down on our 
path: nor can any become backsliders, and return to | 
under their feet. These, Paul’s very words, call upa 
spectacle from which every lover of Jesus should 
recoil with horror: ‘If he,” says that apostle, ‘* who 
despised Moses’ law died without mercy, of how much 
sorer punishment, suppose ye, shall he be thought 
worthy who hath trodden under foot the Son of God?” 

Decision of character in maintaining our Christian 
profession, adhering to its principles, and perform- 
ing its duties, is of such value in our Lord’s eyes, 
that He regards those as his enemies who vacillate 
between good and evil—hesitating which to choose ; 
him or the world. ‘ He,” says Jesus, ‘* who is not 
with me is against me;” and elsewhere, preferring 
open enemies to doubtful friends, he speaks to the 
same effect—‘‘I would that thou wert either cold or 
hot ; so then, because thou art lukewarm, and neither 
cold nor hot, I will spue thee out of my mouth.” 

It is not difficult to sympathise with our Lord in 
this matter. Seeing how a good cause may suffer 
worse things than opposition, and have to encounter 
greater dangers than any that come from declared 
and open enemies, we understand his feelings. If God 
temper the storm and restrain the remainder of wrath, 
there are worse things than persecution and oppo- 
sition, When shepherds, to improve the pastures of 
the hills and cover them with sweet young grass, set 
the heather on fire, they choose for that purpose not 
a calm, but a breezy day. Fanned by the wind, and 
catching fresh fuel as it advances, the flame which 
under a serene sky might have smouldered and died 
out, is blown into a blaze; and borne on from height 
to height in rolling fiery billows, ere long it wraps the 
mountains in clouds of smoke and broad sheets of 
flame. Not less favourable to the progress and final 
triumph of God’s cause has been the opposition it had 
to sustain. 

For example, look at the reformation of religion in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, It was kindled 
into vehemence by the opposition that was made to it ; 
and, advancing against Popery and its institutions 
with the rapidity and ravages of burning flames, it 
speedily spread over almost the whole continent of 
Europe. ‘To correct some errors of the Popish system, 
to lop off one excrescence here and another there, was 
the utmost which Luther at the outset contemplated. 
Permitted to do that, the German monk would pro- 
bably have resumed his cowl, and returned to his 
monastery, to waste his life amid its quiet cloisters, 








a 


and at length expire, in what his Church called ‘ the 
odour of sanctity.” It was not so, We have to 
bless God that it was not so; and that Rome was left 
in judicial blindness to resist all reform. The monk 
must be crushed! Resolved on this, she launched 
her thunders at his head, and sought to quench the 
truth he spake in the blood of its dauntless advocate. 
This roused all the man in the monk. The opposition 


But for such as have named the name of Christ not | Luther met with drove him onward from one bold step 


| to another. The more closely he examined Popery, 


the more rotten the whole system seemed ; the dis- 


renounced sin to return to its pleasures, involves | covery of its errors kept pace with the discussion ; and, 


like a man borne on the bosom of a rapid and power- 
ful stream, it was not long till Luther found himself 
far in advance of the point from which he started,— 


the practice and pleasures of sin without treading him | far a-head of the petty ends on which he was origi- 


nally bent. The man who sought at first but to lop 
| off some rotten branches, is ere long, to the astonish- 
| ment of a world whom his blows have wakened from 
| centuries of slumber, seen boldly standing before the 
| tree itself—burying his axe deep in its sides, and 
| making all Europe ring with the stout blows he de- 
livered on its roots. 
So, though intended for evil, the Lord has often 
| turned opposition into good. Indeed, in observing 
how little Christ’s cause has sometimes suffered from 
| its avowed enemies, and how often the very means 
they employed to hinder have helped it on, I have 
thought of the eagle, which rises slowly amid the 
calm of serene and sunny skies; but, spreading 
its wings to the storm and turning even adverse 
winds to advantage, soars aloft in tempests that 
strike other birds with dismay, darken the face of 
heaven, and roar through the troubled air. God so 
makes the wrath of man to praise Him, and restrains 
the remainder of wrath, that the almost uniform 
experience of his Church and people has been that 
of Israel in the land of Egypt,—‘‘ the more they 
were afflicted, the more they multiplied and grew.” 
The worst enemies of a cause are false friends. 
Give me the opposition that, acting like the wind, 
blows zeal into a brisk and burning flame, rather 
than that cold, callous, selfish indifference, which 
our forefathers denounced as ‘* damnable neutrality.” 
The only effect which they who hesitate, vacillate, 
show no decision of character, have on a good cause, 
is to injure it more than the opposition of its enemies. 
Though they do nothing against Christ, doing nothing 
for him, standing apart, and taking no side in the 
battle, they cool the zeal, and discourage the ardour 
of its friends. Such men Jesus regards as foes ; 
saying, ‘‘ He that is not with me is against me; and 
he that gathereth not with me, scattereth abroad.” 
On decision of character, man’s best and eternal in- 
terests depend. Our position nearly corresponds 
to that of Israel on Carmel, when Elijah, standing 
by the mountain altar, addressed the people, saying, 
‘* How long halt ye between two opinions ; if the Lord 
be God, follow Him; but if Baal, then follow him !” 
Christ with a cross, but heaven behind him; and 
Satan with the world glittering in his hand, but hell 
flaming at his back, stand before us, rival candidates, 
Each solicits our hands and our heart; and, though 
Satan would persuade us to the contrary, we must de- 
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cide between them ; the one or other we must serve. | 
In the vain hope of making much of both worlds, un- | 
willing to perish, but yet unwilling to part from sin, | 
many postpone their decision, and attempt to com- 
promise the matter by offering these rivals a divided | 
allegiance. Futile and fatal attempt ! Man can divide | 
his time between them, appearing in church on Sab- | 
bath and following pleasure on other days in the 
haunts of vice ; and even so divide his money, al- 
though I fancy it never was done, as to contribute a 
sum as great to churches, charities, and religious 
schemes, as what he wastes on selfish and guilty plea- 
sures. Let him trim the scales so well that the 
balance shall stand even, and the one form a perfect 
counterpoise to the other, he cannot divide his heart 
as he can his time, wealth, influence. To divide a 
heart is to destroy it; and to thoso who engage in 
the vain attempt our Lord has the old answer, ‘‘ No 
man can serve two masters; for either he will hate 
the one and love the other, or else he will hold to the 
one and despise the other. Ye cannot serve God and 
mammon.” Judas tried it ; so also did Simon Magus ; 
and so did Demas ; and the result in their case was 
not certainly such as to encourage others to repeat 
the experiment, 

By such attempts Christ is more offended and his 





what better is it than the servant’s, who, on his Lord’s 
return, went and digged in the ground ; and from the 
hole drew out a napkin ; and from the napkin that 
he carefully unrolled, drew out a piece of money— 
which, the exact sum he had received from his master, 
he returned saying, Lo, there, thou hast that is 
thine! This man had not betrayed his trust by 
wasting his master’s money; he had neither appro- 
priated it to his own use, nor squandered it on his 
vices. Yet, what was the master’s judgment on 
this case,—the case of one, who, it might be affirmed 
had done nothing against him. ‘‘Thou wicked and 
slothful servant,” says his lord, ‘‘ thou knewest that 
I reap where I sowed not, and gather where I have 
not strawed: thou oughtest therefore to have put 
my money to the exchangers, and then at my coming 
I should have received mine own with.usury. Take 
therefore the talent from him. . . and cast ye the un- 
profitable servant into outer darkness ; there shall 
be weeping and gnashing of teeth! ” 

With faith in Christ, we have an anchor to ride out 
the wildest storm; blood to wash away the darkest 
sins ; a ground of confidence that will stand unshaken 
both in the hour of death and on the day of judg- 
ment. But, alas! for those whose religion is merely 
negative ; whose hope lies in not having been great 





cause injured than by sceptics and scoffers, the profane 
and vicious, his open and avowed enemies, ‘‘ I would,” 
he says, *‘that thou wert either cold or hot ; and be- 
cause thou art neither cold nor hot, I will spue thee 
out of my mouth.” Nor is the reason far to seek. 
One traitor within is more to be dreaded than twenty 
foes without a city. One cold, selfish, narrow- 
minded, illiberal adherent, by damping the zeal of 
others, and setting a bad example, does a good 
cause more injury than almost any number of fierce 
opponents. Lowering the standard of morals, of 
benevolence, and f piety, they who render to Christ a 
divided allegiance, inflict the deepest wounds on reli- 
gion; and so far as they are concerned, she has reason 
to say, Save me from my friends, and I will manage 
my enemies. If people are to love the world, let 
them wear her livery, and not assume the garb of 
followers of Christ. Let those who fight Satan’s 
battles fight them under Satan’s banners; nor, wound- 
ing Jesus by their conformity to the world, their 
self-indulgence, and their vices, give him occasion, in 
reply to the question, What are these wounds on thy 
hands and feet ? to complain, ‘* These are the wounds 
with which I was wounded in the house of my 
friends.” 4 

Many flatter themselves that, though they are not 
saints, they cannot be justly regarded as great sinners. 


| 


sinners like others—like the undisguised enemies of 
| piety, of religion, and Christ. Alas for the day when 
| they stand arraigned at the bar of judgment! See how 
| the balance yonder turns not so much on the evil 
| that men have done as on the good that they have 
not done. Fixing his eyes more in pity than in 
anger on the astonished sinner, the Judge says, 
aa was an hungered, and ye gave me no meat: 
I was thirsty, and ye gave me no drink: I was a 
| stranger, and ye took me notin ; . . . depart from me, 
| ye cursed, into everlasting fire, prepared for the devil 
and his angels!” So perish the hopes of lukewarm, 
cold-hearted professors! Dealing with those who are 
not for him, as with those who are against him, the 
Son of God spues them out of his mouth. 

Decision of character is indispensable for that 
choosing of God for our portion, of Jesus for our 
Saviour, of holiness for our life, and of heaven for 
our home, without which no man can be saved. 
These, like other objects, may be objects of our admi- 
ration, of our approval, and even of our desires, 
without becoming our choice. An old heathen said, 
-**T see and approve the better, and yet follow the 
worse ;” and how many who call themselves Christians 
could say the same? Here, good wishes, and even 
longing desires, are not enough. For example: I fancy 
that the drunkard does not live who, when he looks 
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They may not be lovers of Christ or liberal supporters | at his ragged children, and wretched wife, and the 
of his cause, but they cannot be said to walk in the | sad wreck of character and happiness he has brought 
way of the wicked, still less to sit in the chair of the | on himself, and contrasts these with the prosperous, 











scorner. Believe them, they have done nothing 
against Christ. Now suppose that were true, it pur- 
chases no exemption from the curse, ‘* Curse ye Meroz, 
curse ye bitterly the inhabitants thereof; because 
they came not to the help of the Lord, to the help of 
the Lord against the mighty.” The question remains, | 
What have they done for Christ and his cause? This 
their plea, that they have done nothing against him, 











happy home of some temperate neighbour, does not 
approve of temperance, and wish with feelings of 
bitter remorse that he also were a sober man. Poor 
drunkard! His judgment, heart, and conscience are 
on the side of sobriety ; yet a sober life, though his 
wish, is not his choice. His wish is to cast away 
the damning cup, but his choice is to drink it; and 
so, with eyes more open to the consequences than the 
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fluttering bird which, fascinated by the serpent’s gaze, 
walks right into its jaws, under the spell of this 
accursed vice he carries the cup to his lips; and 
repenting only to repeat the debauch, plunges deeper 
and deeper into ruin. 

Nor are the blessings of salvation to be obtained, 
or progress made in the way of grace, by mere wishes 
or desires, or even resolutions, It is hard getting to 
heaven with such corruption as there is within us, 
and such temptations as lie without us; nor will 


anything short of the grace of God and strong deci- | 


sion of mind be sufficient to overcome the torrent and 
tide of evil. Our godly ancestors, many of them at 
least, when they engaged to be the Lord’s, perhaps 
before going to their first communion, wrote out a 
solemn covenant, whereby, choosing whom they would 
serve and accepting of Jesus as their Saviour, they 
gave themselves over to God; undertaking through 
Divine help, at whatever pain or hazard, to depart 
from all iniquity and follow the Lord wholly. And 
in these marriage contracts between the Lamb and 
his bride, the Saviour and the sinner, as they might 
be called, there is a warmth of feeling, a tenderness 
of heart, an energy and decision which one cannot 
read without applying to the pious men of that 
olden time these words of Holy Writ: ‘‘ There were 
giants in those days.” Yet in our days as well as 
theirs, salvation is unattainable without, though not 
perhaps such a formal, an equally decided choice of 
Christ ; such a preference of him over his rivals— 
sin, the world, and the flesh—as constrains the 
believing and happy soul to address him thus: 
Whom have I in heaven but thee? there is none in all 
the earth whom I desire besides thee,—dying for me 
on thy bloody tree, waiting for me with long-suffering 
patience, winning me with such love, caressing me 
with such kindness, loading me with such favours, 
blessing me with such peace, and crowning me with 
such honours, Thou art the chiefest among ten thou- 
sand and altogether lovely. Thou hast given thyself 
for me, can I do less than give myself to thee? 
Command, and I obey ; lead, I follow—laying down 
my sins and taking up my cross to follow ! 

It is of the utmost consequence for men to know if 
they have ever come to such a decision. Happy those 
who have made Christ their choice ; in whose life 
there was a day when with eyes divinely opened to 
behold all the graces and glory of his character, they 
held to Jesus the language of yon noble woman who 
bids farewell to home, farewell to friends, farewell to 
country, farewell to her own weeping sister, and says, 
as turning to Naomi she throws her arms around her, 
**Entreat me not to leave thee—for whither thou 
goest, I will go; and where thou lodgest, I will 
lodge ; thy people shall be my people, and thy God 
shall be my God.” 

Decision of character is indispensable to that 
promptitude and energy both of prayer and action 
which man’s perilous circumstances imperatively re- 
quire. The condition of an awakened and alarmed 
sinner resembles that of the shedder of blood to whom 








who, throwing fearful glances over his shoulder, 
descried the form of the avenger, saw the gleam of 
the naked sword, and by-and-bye, as the other gained 
on him, heard the panting of his breath and the 
tread of his foot? Many a lovely flower grew by the 
road-side, but none did he pause to gather; many a 
friend was met, but none did he pause to salute; the 
hill is steep, but he stoutly breasts it; the road is 
rough, but he presses its flints beneath his bleeding 
feet ; nor draws breath, nor pauses, nor hesitates, 
till, approaching the blessed boundary, he gathers up 
his remaining strength into one great effort, and 
leaps across the line, to fall on the ground fainting, 
but saved. Did men thus toil, endure, run, fly for 
life—with this life in jeopardy? Then what should 
be their decision of character, what their promptitude 
of action, what their strong, earnest crying of prayer, 
who, having Christ to seek, pardon to obtain, souls 
to be saved, eternal life to win, have a far greater 
work to do—the time allotted them to do it in 
often very short, and always very uncertain? In 
earning their daily bread, in promoting the welfare of 
their families, in fulfilling the duties of their worldly 
station, men have, no doubt, other interests to attend 
to than those which belong to their souls and salva- 
tion. But in these last, which may specially be called 
their Father’s business, their highest and most 
precious interests are at stake. To these, therefore, 
let them address themselves with the energy and 





decision of one who, charged with an important commis- 
sion from his master, replied, on being invited to 
refresh himself, ‘ I will not eat till I have told mine 
errand ! ” 

So spake Eliezer of Damascus, Abraham’s steward, 
when, seeking a bride for his master’s son, he ar- 
rived at the tents of Laban, browned by the sun, 
covered with the dust, weary and worn with the toils 
of the journey. For long days his seat had been the 
camel’s back ; his only couch the dewy ground ; his food, 
in dried corn or fruits, the barest sustenance of nature. 
Now, his journey is happily accomplished. A smoking 
board, tempting his senses, stands invitingly before 
him ; and as this hungry man turns a greedy eye on 
the banquet, how many plausible reasons can he find 





for preferring the indulgence of his own appetite to the 
| discharge of his master’s business! Exhausted nature 
| pled for a period for refreshment and repose ; and 
| these would require but a brief delay. What possible 
| damage could Isaac’s interests suffer by that? Nay, 
| the business might prosper better for it; he himself 
being abler to tell his errand, and Laban, after 
pledging his guest in cups of generous wine, more in- 
| clined perhaps to lend a gracious ear to his proposals. 
Besides, it was hardly good breeding to decline this 
hospitable offer. What the one gracefully offered, the 
other should gratefully accept. Might not his re- 
| fusal give offence to Laban? and since ‘‘he who be- 
| lieveth shall not make haste,” might not the very 
| piety of the good man regard such hurry as indi- 
cating a want of faith in Providence. Besides, it was 
contrary to the polished manners of the East to 








the cities of refuge in the land of Israel offered pro- | plunge at once into the heart of business, The 


tection from the sword of the avenger. 


Patent roads | highest examples might be pled against such indecorous 
led to these; and how were they travelled by him | haste. For did not the angels—one being God him- 
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self in human form,—who announced to Abraham 
the doom of Sodom, partake of his hospitality, 
and eat beneath the oak of Mamre, before entering 
on the awful business which brought them from the 


skies, Besides, no rival was there soliciting Re- 
bekah’s hand. Heaven seemed to have granted the 
good man’s prayer—the maiden had met him at the 
well ; she had shown him kindness ; she had received 
his presents; and everything promising a happy 
conclusion, his business seemed one, if ever there 
was one, which could not suffer from a brief delay. 
Such reasons Eliezer might have urged for deferring 
his mission to his meal. Yet from all these, plausible 
as they appeared, this decided, resolute, singularly 
devoted servant, turned aside his ear, to say, as he 
stood by the untouched banquet, ‘‘I will not eat 
till I have told mine errand”—involving the hap- 
piness of my master, the preservation of a chosen 
race, the fulfilment of God’s gracious purpose 
and glorious promises, my business brooks no de- 
lay ; who can tell what a day or an hour may bring 
forth ? 

Would God that men with equal firmness and 
promptitude repelled the less plausible arguments with 
which Satan plies them through the lusts of the flesh, 


the pleasures of the world, and the pride of life? | 


He persuades them to suspend their choice, and not 





at once embrace the offer of salvation and give them- 
selves to Christ. But why should sinners who hang over 
perdition be persuaded to delay that ?/—or why should 
God’s people postpone any good work they are called 
to by duty to their divine master, to other men, or 
themselves ? We ought never to let a good resolution 
go to sleep ; nor postpone till to-morrow what we can 
do to-day. Good in respect of earthly things, such 
decision is all-important in matters that concern either 
our own or others’ souls. Let men make Eliezer their 
pattern. He stands by Laban’s table loaded with 
tempting viands, as firm in purpose and prompt in 
action as if the success of his mission was suspended 
on his own indomitable energy ; while, as if nothing 
whatever depended on himself, but all on God, he 
raises his eyes to heaven, crying, ‘‘Oh, Lord God 
of my master Abraham, give me good speed this day !” 
And God did it. He touched the maiden’s heart ; 
to her brother’s question, ‘* Wilt thou go with this 
man ?” this her frank and ready answer, “I will 
go.” The steward’s prayer was answered ; and so 
also will be ours, whatever we seek, be it mercy to 
pardon, or grace to help, if we seek under the pres- 
sure of these weighty words, ‘* Whatsoever thy hand 
findeth to do, do it with thy might; for there is no 
work, nor knowledge, nor wisdom, nor device, in the 
grave, whither thou goest.” 





DAYS OF GRACE. 
BY A BUSINESS MAN. 


I wap just turned round the corner of Old Jewry 
when our district missionary, Mr. Smith, almost ran 
against me. Mr. Smith is a good man whom we— 
that is, a few friends and myself—have engaged to 
visit the poor in the district in which our offices are 
situated. We thought it was only our duty to re- 
member the poor of a locality where we earn our 
daily bread, and something more, 

*©Oh, Iam glad to meet you,” said he. ‘I have 
just been at your office to ask you to give me ten 
shillings.” 

** What for ?” I asked. 

** Well, I don’t know whether I should tell you,” he 
answered, withasmile. ‘‘ Just give me the money and 
I shall tell you afterwards. It is urgently required.” 

What could I do? 

** Well, here it is,” I said, 
secret.” ‘ 

*Tt is for William Hurt, then,” was the answer.” 

*¢ What ? for that rascal!” cried I. ‘*If I had 
known that——” 

‘He is dying,” interrupted Mr. Smith, ‘‘and his 
poor wife and children are starving.” 

Of course, that settled the matter. I was disgusted 
with Hurt, but I felt that my anger could not follow 
him to the grave. Death is often a peacemaker 
where life is nothing but war. Hunt had from his 
boyhood been a clerk in my office, and a clever, 
active, pushing fellow he was. But he took to drink- 
ing and gambling, and married an actress from a 
i theatre, and everything went wrong with him, 


** And now tell me the 

















It is a long story how I tried by every means in my 
power to keep him afloat, but it was impossible to 
repair the old holes as quickly as he bored new ones, 
Moreover, he turned insolent and neglectful, and even 
dishonest, till at length I felt compelled to give him 
into custody. After his release I again tried to give 
him a lift, as he seemed repentant, and I was suc- 
cessful in obtaining a pretty good situation for him, 
in which he behaved well for a short time. But he 
soon fell into his bad habits again, and his last state 
became even worse than his first, so that I withdrew 
my countenance from him in disgust, being deter- 
mined not to waste one. farthing more upon such a 
hopeless profligate. 

**Ts he dying ?” I said, in a repentant tone. The 
whole of the poor wretch’s story stood at once before 
my recollection. A shudder thrilled through me at 
the thought of what the end must be of such a 
life ; and that end now so near! He had been well 
educated ; he had, in his youth, been a regular atten- 
dant at the house of God ; he knew his Bible as well 
as I knew it. Admonitions, warnings, entreaties to 
keep himself aloof from the paths of evil had not 
been wanting. The Spirit of God had not ceased 
repeatedly to knock at the door of his heart, but he 
had stubbornly resisted. And now the measure was 
full, and he was summoned to appear before his 
Maker and Judge to give an account of his steward- 
ship ! 

*‘Ts he in a condition to be spoken to?” I asked 
the missionary. 
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“He is, and I believe he is now accessible to good 
words—at least, he asked me to lend him a Bible, 
and he thanked me in a voice of emotion for my short 
address and prayer.” 

‘¢T will go with you and see him,” I said. 

As we crossed Gresham Street, we were passed by a 
young lady who kindly nodded to Mr. Smith. 

*‘ Who is she?” I asked. 

*‘She is one of my missionary agents,” answered 
Mr. Smith, with a smile. 

*‘ Indeed !” said I, in a tone of surprise. ‘*So you 
keep a staff of agents on your own account ?” 

**T do,” was the answer ; “they are of both sexes, 
you know. You, too, are one of them, and I have 
you on duty just now, you observe.” 

Oh, I see,” replied I. 

**Ah,” he continued, ‘she is a real angel of consola- 
tion ; she is gifted with a rare talent for finding out 
distress where it is screened behind a respectable ap- 
pearance, and for filling an empty lamp with oil without 
soiling its glossy outside. I daresay you have heard 
of that carpenter who fell from the roof of a house in 
Basinghall Street, and died instantaneously, a few 
months since ; well, many heard of it, but it was soon 
forgotten, and we least of all thought of the wife and 
three children whom the man left behind. But Miss 
Rogers betook herself the next morning to the poor 
widow’s house to remind her that she had a Hus. 
band still of whom death could not bereave her. 
She soon found out all about the woman’s circum- 
stances, and that all her sources of subsistence were on 
a sudden stopped ; and seeing that she was an honest, 
respectable person, who kept her household in good 
order, Miss Rogers secretly collected subscriptions till 
she was able to put her in a little shop, where she 
now earns a livelihood for herself and her little ones ; 
and nobody knows anything about it,—nor should I, 
had not the good woman herself made me her 
confidant.” 

While thus talking, we reached the quarter in which 
Hurt lived. A dark, wooden staircase in a dirty 
court led us to a back room on the second floor. If 
misery and destitution had taken up their abode any- 
where it was here. Shabby remains of former affluence 


strangely contrasted with the most loathsome effects of | 


poverty, neglect, and filth. A walnut bookcase, which 
must once have been an elegant piece of furniture, was 
placed against the dirty whitewashed wall ; two of its 
four nicely-carved pillars were broken, and its much 
damaged shelves bore a broken soap-box, a bundle 
of false hair, a piece of a comb, a wine-bottle with 
a bit of candle stuck in it, a cracked wine-glass, 
a stuffed bird, a broken flute, &c. Chairs there 
were not, but I saw two wooden forms, one of which 
was occupied by two half-naked little children, who 
were playing with a dead fish and a pitcher of water. 
Four other children were at the Ragged School, 
which Mr, Smith had succeeded in getting them to 
attend regularly. A frame of a bedstead, covered 
with straw and rags, stood in a corner opposite the 
fire-place. I could scarcely recognise the pale, 
emaciated, unshaven face, or realise that it was that 
of a man who was once one of the handsomest persons 
Tever kuew. Reclining on the edge of his bed was 
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a tall, slender woman, whose regular features betokened 
past beauty. Her dress was a perfect illustration 
of the parable of the old garment patched up with 
pieces of new cloth. Still there was something in 
her attitude and movemeuts which betrayed the for- 
mer actress, She was the image of suffering and 
destitution. It was evident that it was from weak- 
ness that she had taken her place on the bed, as she 
was scarcely able to keep herself standing. After 
having risen when we entered, she again dropped 
down, almost fainting from the exertion. 

Hurt covered his face with his hands when he saw 
me, and burst into tears, 

**T will just leave you alone for a minute,” whis- 
pered Mr, Smith into my ear, ‘‘as I am going to buy 
some refreshment for the woman and the children.” 

I took the wooden form which was unoccupied, and 
seated myself by the bedside. 

‘Don’t be afraid of me,” I said to the iavalid ; ‘*I 
am not come to upbraid, but to comfort you.” 

** Oh, Mr. >” he answered, casting a look upon 
me which I shall never forget—I cannot tell whether 
it was more indicative of remorse or of surprise— 
**T am unworthy of so much kindness. Can you 
forgive me all the evil I have done to you ?” 

I tendered him my hand, which he pressed spas- 
modically. 

‘¢ With all my heart,” said I. ‘* But my forgiveness 
is a small matter, my friend. Iam myself a sinner, 
and what is all the evil you have done to me, in com- 
parison with what God in his mercy has forgiven me ? 
The person to whom you have done the greatest evil 
is yourself, Are you aware of the condition you are 
in at present ?” : 

“T am,” was the answer. ‘I ama dying man. 
There is no hope for me, neither for my body, nor— 
nor—for my soul!” he added, in a voice choking with 
tears. 

‘¢ There is for your soul ! ” said I, ina decisive tone. 
‘¢ As long as it is the day of grace, there is in Jesus 
an open door to escape, even for the chief of sinners.” 

** Day of grace,” he repeated, mournfully. ‘* You 
don’t know, sir, how recklessly during my life I have 
played with that word. Do you remember how, when 
I was a lad, you one day ordered me to cash a three 
months’ bill at the bank of Messrs —— and Co.? I 
made the remark that it was three days over the date 
on which the bill was due, and you seemed pleased 
with that observation. You then explained to me 
what days of grace are, and that after the expiration 





| of them, there is no possibility of further delaying in 


payment. ‘Now, Willie,’ you then said to me, ‘mind 


| the days of grace which God has allowed you, and 


be sure to have the money when your life’s bill is 
due.’ This saying of yours made a deep impression 
upon me at the time, and I began to be thoughtful 
But pride and 
self-complacency took possession of my heart, and 


| brought me into bad company ; and after that, when 


my conscience rebuked me, and you remonstrated 
with me, I would often in a jesting mood say to 
myself, ‘Ah well, the days of grace which the Lord 
allows are more than three ; plenty of time before my 


| bill becomes due!’ But oh, it is due now, and the 
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days of grace are at an end, and what have I to pay 
with ?” 

At this moment Mr. Smith re entered, and placed 
the contents of a basket, which a boy brought in, 
upon the table. There was everything a hungry 
stomach could crave,—a jug with steaming soup, and 
a loaf, and half a pound of butter, and a plate of 
cold meat, and half a pint of port for the sick man, 
and oranges, and some sugar, and two woollen jackets 
for the naked children, and a box with soap, and a 
towel. I wondered how he could have got it all for 
ten shillings, and thought such a lucrative business was 
worth speculating in ; so I again dropped something 
into his hand and whispered a few words about coal 
and a bed and a blanket. While he was away on this 
errand it was a luxury to see how the soup and a con- 
siderable portion of the other eatables disappeared 
under the hands of the woman and her two little chil- 
dren. Meanwhile, I took the cracked wine-glass from 
the shelf of the book-case and pressed an orange into 
it, and having mixed a little sugar with it, I gave it 
to the sick man. The whole scene was like a showery 
day after a long summer drought. 

*¢ William,” I said,‘‘ the days of grace are not yet 
at an end. Suppose there is only one day to run, 
there is yet time to get the amount of your bill.” 

*“*Oh, it is too late, now,” he sighed ; ‘* I have 
wasted my time.” 

** No, it is not,” I answered. 
of grace.” 

**My debt is so great! my sins are so great!” 
groaned he, covering his face with his hands. 

** Not too great to be paid even this moment,” I 
replied. ‘*If you had to pay your debt in silver and 
gold, I should, with you,. despair to collect such an 
enormous amount in one day. But you know the 
Apostle says, ‘We are not redeemed with corruptible 
things, as silver and gold, but with the precious blood 
of Christ.’ That fountain opened for all sin and un- 
cleanness is inexhaustible, dear friend, and accessible at 
every moment. As long as it is the day of grace, that 
fountain stands in the midst of the world’s market- 
place, flowing on and on without stopping, and whoso- 
ever is athirst, let him take the water of life freely.” 

These words seemed to have a calming influence 
upon his mind. At least his nervous emotion abated, 
and he appeared more accessible to quiet reasoning. 

** You do not know, sir,” he said to me in a calm 
voice, ‘* how impossible it is, at. the end of a life such 
as I have led, to believe that there is still a way to 
escape its due reward.” 

“Impossible!” I exclaimed. ‘Is there anything 
impossible with God? Look at the thief on the 
cross. I know your life has not been what it ought, 
but his was not better at any rate. Yet, at the very 
last moment he was saved. Only one minute re- 
mained for him before he died to turn his face prayer- 
fully to Jesus, and tiie whole list of his sins, long and 
black as it was, was swept away by one word of the 
all-merciful Saviour.” 

*‘ True,” answered he, ‘‘and I have often thought 
in these days of agony and despair of that wonderful 
story, trying to draw a ray of light from it, to com- 
fort my soul in its utter darkness ; but every effort 


*¢ Still it is the day 





has been paralysed by the thought that, great sinner 
as that thief was, yet he was but a child in wicked- 
ness compared with me, for he never knew the 
Gospel and the power of grace until he beheld the 
Saviour on the cross. But Ihave from my youth 
been trained in the knowledge of Christ ; I even at 
one time pledged myself to his service, but I fell 
away and delivered myself up unto the service of 
the devil, rejecting so great a salvation, crucifying 
Christ again, and counting his blood an unholy thing. 
And now that the evil master whom I served as long 
as I had the power, abandons me, and leaves me in 
the hands of the tormentors, I wish to escape and 
avail myself of that grace which I once so recklessly 
insulted and rejected ; but I feel that it would be a 
fresh insult to be impudent enough to apply under 
such circumstances and after such antecedents. No, 
sir, there is no hope for me. My days of grace have 
expired for ever !” 

He buried his face in the rags that constituted his 
pillow and for a while continued to weep like a child. 
Alas ! I could not help feeling that there was too much 
truth in what he had been saying. Looking at him 
only in the light of justice, what could be more righteous 
than his condemnation! He was like a tree which 
had wasted all its sap and strength in producing only 
leaves to please itself with, and poisonous fruits which 
had been obnoxions to everybody; and now, after 
having spoiled its strength, when it is about to wither 
away in the best of its days—what garden can it be 
transplanted to? But I could not allow justice alone 
to speak here. I could have allowed it had I found 
him a hardened sinner, trying to establish his own 
righteousness. But I found him bathed in tears, ac- 
cusing himself, broken-hearted and at the brink of 
despair under the remorse of his conscience. This, at 
any rate, is not a work of his late master, I thought. 
Thi’ is a work of grace in his heart. The day has not 
yet drawn to its close. No, no, Jesus will not allow 
it to close before his Spirit accomplish the work He 
has commenced ! 

‘* William,” I said, when he had resumed his 
former calmness, ‘‘I wish I could say that you are 
over-colouring your sad condition ; but, alas! I must 
remind you that what you have been saying just now 
was said by me years ago when I spoke to you of the 
fearful consequences which your irregular life would 
necessarily lead to.” 

‘Oh! I know, I know,” said he. ‘* You foretold 
me all I am experiencing now. You pointed to my 
deathbed and you asked me what would be left to 
console me with if I continued in that way? But I 
thought, the day of grace is long and I shall manage 
to be in good time yet.” 

*©Do you remember, ” I asked, ‘‘ how I once said 
to you, ‘ William, do not play with truth. Itislikea 
stee] spring : if once bent beyond its power it never 
acts again as it did before; it becomes lame and 
powerless to your mind, and even the most striking 
and consoling text of Scripture will lose its taste and 
flavour ?’” 

“Oh! I do remember it,” replied he, *‘ and it was 
so true. I know all the texts of the Gospel which 
speak of Christ’s love towards sinners; but they are 
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A DREAM. 









nothing to me, they have lost their meaning, they 
leave me comfortless. I knew them all by heart from 
my childhood, and during my wicked life they would 
rise thousands of times to my memory, even in the 
very moments when I was indulging my sinful pas- 
sions ; but I threw them away fretfully, laughed them 
down, or drowned them in drink. But now they come 
again to revenge themselves upon me, marshalling 
themselves in a file before my wearied mind day and 
night, looking at me, as it were, with cold, stern faces, 
as if saying, ‘ God judge between thee and us !’” 

A shudder passed through my frame at these words, 
I looked upward to God and sighed, ‘* Thou canst 
make them smile upon him again.” 

At this moment Mr. Smith re-entered, whispering 
into my ear that the articles he had bought were to 
be sent within an hour. 

*‘ Here lies a dying sinner without hope,” I said 
to him. 1 then told him the topic of our conversa- 
tion. 

*‘ Just so,” he said, with a stern face; ‘‘ these are 
the bitter fruits of sin. This man’s sins are too great 
to be forgiven.” 

I started, and looked Mr. Smith in the face, to 
ascertain whether he was really in earnest. Even 
Hurt cast a look of surprise at him. 

“Mr. Smith,” said I, in a tone of deep disapproval, 
“do you know what you are saying ?” 

**T do,” was the answer. ‘Scripture says, ‘God is 
jealous, and the Lord revengeth ; the Lord revengeth, 
and is furious ; the Lord will take vengeance on his 
adversaries, and He reserveth wrath for his enemies.’ ” 

“‘T know that text of Nahum,” said I ; ‘‘ but in the 
next verse he says, ‘ The Lord is slow to anger.’ ” 

“True,” replied Mr. Smith, gravely; ‘but he 
adds, ‘He will not at all acquit the wicked.’ Here 
is a man who has spent all his life in wickedness. 
How then can‘he be acquitted? I have read no- 
where in the Bible of such a great sinner being par- 
doned.” ; 

‘Oh, misery !” said Hurt, burying his face in his 
rags. 





I looked at Mr. Smith surprised and inquiringly. 

**No, I don’t recollect that I ever read of such a 
great sinner being pardoned,” repeated Mr. Smith, 
taking no notice of my look. 

**Take Peter, for instance, who denied the Lord 
three times with an oath,” I said, sharply. 

‘Ah, that’s quite a different case,” replied Mr. 
Smith ; “his was only a moment’s weakness ; here 
is a man who has denied the Lord all his life 
long. Of such sinners being pardoned there is no 
instance in the Bible, as far as I recollect.” 

** Well, then, I know one,” cried Hurt, in a tri- 
umphant tone. ‘* Take Manasseh, the son of Heze- 
kiah, who made his son pass through the fire and 
wrought much wickedness in the sight of the Lord to 
provoke Him to anger, and shed much innocent 
blood till he had filled Jerusalem from one end to 
the other. Yet when he prayed to the Lord in his 
prison, he was pardoned, and restored to his throne 
in mercy. Now, I am a great sinner, I know, but 
I cannot see how there could be a greater sinner than 
he.” , 

*¢ Ah, but mind, that was in the day of the law,” 
observed Mr. Smith, dogmatically ; ‘“‘and that was a 
time of great mercy, as it seems.” 

‘* Well, in what day are we now?” asked Hurt, 
quickly. 

*¢ Why, I don’t know,” replied Mr. Smith, drily. 
‘¢ What day do you think we are in?” 

** We are in the day of grace !—yes, in the day of 
grace !”’ cried Hurt, passionately. 

While saying so, in the fervour of his agitation, 
he raised himself up in his bed, and looked Mr. Smith 
in the face with eyes glistening like live coals. Then, 
overpowered by his weakness, he fell back on his 
pillow quite exhausted. 

There was a pause. I now understood Mr. Smith’s 
purpose. 

‘© Well then,” said he, clasping the dying man’s 
hand in his, ‘‘if God pardoned a Manasseh in the 
day of the law, what will He not do with you in the 
day of grace !” 





A FACE IN A DREAM. 


SHE came but for a little while, 
Yet with a wondrous gleam ! 

She left within my soul her smile— 
The Darling of my Dream ! 


O face too clear for sorrow or tear ; 
Too real for masks that seem ! 

I seek, but shall not find you Here, 
You Darling of my Dream ! 


I wonder, do you wait for me 
Beside the glad Life-Stream, 

Or under the Leaf of Healing Tree— 
You Darling of my Dream ? 


O sometimes lift your veil of night, 
And let one thrilling beam 
Fill all my life, for days, with light— 


You Darling of my Dream ! 
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FIRST WORDS IN CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL IN 1866. 
BY THE DEAN. 


‘*T must be about my Father’s business.”—Luke ii. 49. 


In dealing with this, the leading thought of our 
blessed Lord’s childhood, I shall not enter upon the 
peculiar circumstances which brought out his utter- 
ance of it, but shall dwell on the words themselves, as 
carrying instruction to us at this present time. 

We have passed the barrier, and the door of the 
year that is gone has closed behind us. Our thoughts 
are now not turned backward, as last Sunday, but 
forward, into the new space which has now opened 
before us. We are no longer gathered on the stern, 
tracking the wake which the vessel has left in the 
waters, but have passed into the bows, and are with 
anxious eyes scanning the distant horizon. 

And asin the endings of things there is a charm, so 
also in the beginnings. An event gains in interest, as 
by being the last, so also by being the first of its kind. 
But the charm is not altogether the same, nor does 
the interest belong to the same class, That which is last 
is, so to speak, sealed up and safe, It has nocontinu- 
ance, and is therefore neither food for hope, nor material 
of disappointment. But a beginning necessarily im- 
plies a continuance, and the recollection of it becomes 
joyous or mournful, according as that continuance 
fulfilled or fell short of the hope excited. So that we 
do not cherish the beginnings as we do the endings of 
things in this world, because they are too often 
broken off mournfully, and are unpleasing to think 
upon. The bright morning, clouded over at noon, and 
forgotten in the tempest before night ; the healthy 
and joyous childhood, paling before disease and in- 
firmity as years go on; the fresh and promising spirit 
damped and chilled by the heartless world : these are 
of too common occurrence to need any calling to your 
remembrance. And in speaking of the beginnings of 
things, let us all through béar this in mind, that we 
are handling frail and fading flowers, and treating 
of matters on the permanence of which there is no 
dependence. Let us so try to tend the flower that, 
though it may drop, the seed may remain: so to 
build the fabric which may be overthrown, as to be 
mindful of the city which hath foundations, even our 
permazent and everlasting home. 

Well then, my brethren, we are busy with the 
thoughts for the opening year, and are making 
each our beginning of its plans and interests. How 
ought those beginnings to be made? Can we ga- 
ther from Christian thoughts and examples any 
sound maxims whereby cuch beginnings may be regu- 
lated ? 

To answer this question, let us lock at the great 
example set before us in our text. We know that 
our blessed Lord had a mission to fulfil on earth, and 
we are therefore not surprised to find Him eager to 
be engaged in his Father’s business. We do not 
wonder when we see Him, at twelve years old, with 
boyish ardour, anticipate his career of teaching. We 
are perhaps more surprised when we see Him, after 








such an outburst of youthful earnestness, go down to 
Nazareth and become, for eighteen more years, sub- 
ject to his earthly parents, But, in truth, both these 
belonged to Him as our example : both, as true and 
very man. In the one, He was for entering on the 
fulness of his mission from the Father ; in the other, 
He chastened his will as man, and waited the ripen- 
ing of those human powers which He had taken 
on Himself, and also the fulness of the time ap- 
pointed ty tie Father, I think we can see seve- 
ral wise lessons presented to us for our beginnings, 
in that beginning, in those earliest recorded words 
of his, 

First, then, in our beginnings for this year, and in 
all our beginnings whatever, let us take heed that 
they be of that which is our Father’s business, And 
this is a very wide term, bearing a thousand different 
meanings for different persons, and sometimes even 
for the same person, It is a term very much mis- 
understood, and especially misunderstuod by persons 
who talk about and profess religion. Such persons 
often speak as if the business which God had set every 
man were to save his own soul, and nothing else; 
and so, while they enjoin in a man self-denial, they 
are, after all, teaching him the purest and most refined 
selfishness. No, my brethren: God did not send 
each of you into the world merely to save your own 
souls when you leave the world, but to glorify Him 
by your lives while you are in the world, And these 
words again take many meanings for many men. 
Our lives are very different. Some work with 
their heads, some with their hands; some not 
at all, but must serve God by patient endur- 
ance,—in weakness, —in darkness,—in decay of vital 
power. And it is somewhat curious to trace how 
men, in assigning their religious duties, will generally 
manage to leave out of the account just that very 
range of circumstances in which those duties really 
lie. Thy Father's business is to be done not only— 
not principally—on the Sunday, and with thy Bible 
open before thee : not only, nor principally, when thou 
speakest in a serious tone, and in long, unaccustomed 
words : not only, nor principally, when thou removest 
thy thoughts from this world to another : to think so, 
is to yield to the devil’s temptation, who is contented 
if he can only get men to leave their common lives 
out of their religion, and so to serve him in reality, 
while their service of God withers up into mere con- 
fessions of faith, and forms of worship, and observance 
of days. No: thy Father’s business is behind that 
counter, where thou standest from week’s end to 
week’s end: it is when thou measurest and when 
thou weighest, when thou describest thy goods, when 
thou givest thy greetings of the day, when thou 
talkest of the news of the day, And again, mistake 
not. No need of long words and solemn looks in 
order to do thy Father’s business, Leave solemn 
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times to Him, and take thou care of ordinary ones. 
There is not one of thy customers, whom He will not, 
in his own time, bring into the wilderness, and there 
plead with him face to face. He can do this better 
than thou canst. Besides, solemn looks and solemn 
words are not to be dragged gratuitously into every- 
day matters. If we take them in vain, we shall 
soon find that we use them in vain. A bell always 
tolling either is unheeded, or is a nuisance. Be 
courteous ever, be cheerful: or if thy spirits be not 
good, at least be natural. Even the sad look ofa 
sorrowful man, is better than the made-up gravity of 
a sanctimonious man. Thy Father’s business this 
year will also lie at that family board where thou 
presidest or where thou sittest as one of the house- 
hold. If thou survivest the year, at least 700 of its 
hours will be spent at meal-times. What an oppor- 
tunity for those that rule, what an opportunity for 
those that obey, in the family! In order to make 
an impression, time is wanted. Will there be any 
length of opportunity during the year equal to this, 
for impressing our social characters on one another ? 
Great and striking oocasions of example or of admoni- 
tion may be compared to the storms which sweep the 
earth and the sky,—the revolutions which change the 
face of nature ; and it is not to these that she owes 
the opening leaf, and the swelling bud, and the warbling 
of her birds, and the wealth of her fields, —but to the 
gradual dews and to the gentle showers, to the daily 
punctual sun, and the repose of her nightly darkness. 
Even so will it be with the example and the words 
which will really do good, which will really advance 
our Father’s business. Not premeditated, not 
studied in the utterance: not known as examples, 
nor recognised as admonitions when occurring, 
but gently sinking into the mind, and lodging 
in the memory. The parent’s thoughtful, cheerful 
kindness, showing the thorough knowledge, and at 
the same time the loving pretermission of the child’s 
infirmity ; the happy tact which can divert rising 
temper, or taking it at its tide, carry it forward 
into zeal for good; the open, unreserved heart, 
knowing no secret jealousies, even where disagree- 
ing, all seen through, and all understood; the 
uniform kindly respect for things sacred, coupled 
with just enough of sportive familiarity to render 
them not disliked, but loved by those about thee ; 
the wise and humble holding of the balance between 
reckless doubt and boastful certainty, which may 
keep the objects of faith where they ought to be with 
us, who are to prove all things and hold fast that 
which is good ; in these things, and in such as these, 
lies our Father’s business this year, for us, who have 
to preside in our families—parents, masters, mis- 
tresses, those to whom God has given the place and 
the power to influence from above. And for you, 
the rest, who hold subordinate places, there is at 
the family board your Father’s business likewise. 
He went down to Nazareth and was subject unto 
them; He, with all that noble ambition swel- 
ling in his bosom ; He, who had had that wonder- 
ful taste of his coming office on the very pave- 
ment and under the very arches which were another 
day to echo his heavenly tones; and for not one 














year, but eighteen :—all his boyhood, all his rising 
youth, all his early manhood. Such was his sub- 
jection. Shall yours be less? Will you, with 
all your ignorance, all your proneness to fall or to 
stray, refuse the humbler place, which He, the divine 
and sinless one, cheerfully accepted? Blessed as is 
the influence of a Christian father, mother, master, 
mistress, 1 half doubt whether it is more blessed than 
that of an obedient, wise, cheerful Christian subor- 
dinate in the family. And for this, as well as that 
other, to be at its best, there is no need for premedi- 
tation, none for studied utterance. Let the young 
spirits flow at their will, subject to no checks but 
those of modesty and family affection; where the 
heart of the household is kindly, the life blood in the 
members will be kindly likewise. And then, what 
blessings may result from the gentle returns of parental 
love—from glad concurrence ; from unreserved loving 
discussion of points of difference ; the crude freshness 
of the half-formed opinion of the young correcting the 
baneful tendency to frigid torpor which sets in upon 
the mind of age; the unchastened zeal of youth 
reminding the wiser that there is a better thing than 
wisdom: the ever-realizing objective belief of child- 
hood infusing life and vigour into the more reason- 
ing and less assured faith of riper years. In the 
Christian household, there is not a place nora time 
which witnesses more unconscious progress made 
in their Father’s business, than the family table and 
the daily meal: in the un-Christian household, or 
the mere nominally Christian table, there is no 
place or time where that work is more thwarted and 
hindered. 

But we must be drawing to a close, with much left 
unsaid respecting the forms which our Father’s busi- 
ness takes for different classes among us: in order 
that we may state a few lessons which seem to be 
given us in this utterance of our Blessed Lord, as to the 
ways in which our beginnings onght to be made, For 
whatever our hands findeth to do, there are certain 
ways of taking it in hand which are certain to lead to 
failure and disappointment, and certain others by 
which, though one may perhaps not succeed, we shall 
certainly gain what will eventually prove more than 
equivalent to the most signal success. 

First then, begin whatever thou takest in hand 
earnestly, with all thy intention. Begin rather from the 
heart than from the head. Infinitely more mischief 
has been done, both to the Church and to individuals, 
from over-caution than from over-zeal. The great 
defects of Churches—of our own Church for example— 
have been owing to men hesitating to begin a decided 
course of action through timidity. Caution is a good 
balance-wheel, but a very bad mainspring. Had it 
not been for cautious and timid men, our Church 
would not have been so far behind her duties to our in- 
creasing and overwhelming population ; all sorts of diffi- 
culties were thrown in the way of building churches and 
establishing districts, and the result is what we see 
and lament. And even so it is too often with indi- 
vidual men. There is some course of action which 
our Master has clearly pointed out ; some business of 
our Father’s which we know we are bound to under- 
take. Conscience speaks out plainly concerning it, 
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and the heart and affections echo the voice of the 
conscience. But then come in those miserable second 
thoughts, which commonly revolve round self, as our 
first and third thoughts do round God and duty: 
What will men think? What shall T lose by such a 
course? Is it prudent? Am I exactly the person 
to begin it? And so conviction gets put out of 
sight and locked away, and zeal cools down, and the 
conscience protests in vain, and the world and the 
devil gain the day. Remember ever as a general 
rule, my brethren, that the heart is a safer guide than 
the head, love than calculation, penitence than pride, 
Christ’s word than our own logic. 

Again: whatever we begin, this year or at any 
time, let us begin honestly, in the face of realities, 
and with a single purpose. No artificial motives, no 
reserved purposes, no self-deceiving subterfuges, will 
stand wear in life. Like mere paper constitutions fur 
countries, they will not work—they will fail the 
moment there is a strain upon them. Our Father’s 
business, like the world’s business, requires men of 
business to carry it on; not the visionary, not the 
speculator, is the man who succeeds in the market, or 
builds up solid prosperity ; and so it is here likewise : 
the books must be punctually kept, and stock regu- 
larly taken, and an account must ever be ready to be 
rendered of every venture. And so begin with thy 
Father’s business likewise : let thy belief be not mere 
words, but things and persons ; prate not about doc- 
trines of which thy life knows nothing; press not 
upon others as certainties things of which thou hast 
secret misgivings ; but begin, and go on, honestly — 
with no more ardour apparent than there is inward 
fire to sustain; with no disingenuous suppression of 
that which burneth for utterance within thee. 

Again, though from the heart, though with ardour, 
begin advisedly and discreetly. And here is no con- 
tradiction to what was before said. True zeal is not 
the wild crackling of thorns, but the steady flame of 





the wisely fed lamp. The mischief is, that because 
there is a zeal which is not according to knowledge, 
those whom the world knows as safe men are allowed 
to assume that there is no such thing as zeal with 
knowledge. Be both, in our beginnings, united, going 
hand in hand. 

And it is also necessary to say, and to explain it 
when said, Begin all beginnings with prayer: to say 
it, because we are ever apt to forget whence our true 
strength comes :—to explain it when said, because 
there is hardly any injunction more liable to be mis- 
interpreted. Formal prayer, the prayer of words on 
bended knees, is a necessary part of the Christian 
life, an ever recurring and never to be intermitted 
duty. But there are many beginnings of our actions 
and courses of action to which such kind of prayer 
would be unsuitable; nay, which it would tend to 
crush and annihilate in the very bud. And so the 
common course is, to preach and enjoin loudly the 
duty of beginning all things with prayer, and then 
conveniently to cast aside nine-tenths of the occur- 
rences of real life as being unsuitable to be made 
subjects of prayer, and so the devil gets his way 
again. Let us try to be wiser—let us look at things 
as we find them, and at God as He has revealed Him- 
self to us. What is He to us? Our reconciled Father, 
in whose presence we live and move as members of 
Christ. Though there must be set prayers at set 
times, yet the true prayer without ceasing is the 
consciousness of his blessed presence and the defer- 
ence ever made to his holy will; and the true 
beginning everything with prayer is the undertaking 
of nothing as separate from Him, but of everything 
as members of his family, and heirs of his inherit- 
ance through Christ. Thus, my brethren, may we be 
found, this year and ever, about our Father’s busi- 
ness; thus may we, each in his place, however humble, 
glorify Him on earth, and finish the work which He 
hath given us to do, 
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A Roman tapy sat, with her distaff in her hand, 
near the opening of the street leading to her noble 
and stately home. She was alone. Behind her was 
the hall, upon the walls of which were inscribed on 
entablatures of marble the stories of Roman days 
gone by. There was the tale in deep mosaic work of 
Romulus and Remus, of Horatius Cocles, and that 
young Mucius who, in the presence of Porsenna, 
thrust his hand into the burning coal ; and there was 
the great Camillus striking the balance with his iron 
sword against the power of Brennus and the Gauls. 
Such were the pictures exposed to the clear atmo- 
sphere of Italy. In the midst of the marble hall which 
rose around the lady of whom we have spoken, one 
of those delicious fountains of water for which the 
Roman houses were famed, sprang with gladness 
towards the open sky above it, and fell with cool 
delicious sweetness upon the basin which encircled 
it. But amidst all these luxuries, the lady re- 





mained upon her couch near the doorway, continu- 
ing her work upon the distaff. Not that she was 
indifferent to the beauty of tke atrium behind 
her, or to the refreshing sound of the splashing water 
upon a burning day. But her eyes were steadily fixed 
upon her work, and her attention was evidently at- 
tracted to something in the street, She waited,— 
the footstep drew near, it was that of a Roman boy. 
The youth reached the ostia of the atrium; he was 
a fine and manly boy, aged sixteen, although in our 
country he would have been reckoned younger. He 
stood before his mother ; his olive-coloured legs were 
bare, his long dark Italian hair fell over his shoulders, 
his face was swarthy with the colour of a southern 
clime, and his figure clothed with the dress of a Roman 
lad. He had a satchel round his breast and shoulder, 
upon which hung the books with which he had left his 
school. 

Well did that lady know the footstep of the school- 
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boy : she had been waiting long and anxiously for his 
return, 


*‘ Pancratius, where have you been? you are late | 


from school; but more than that, you look sad and 
disheartened.” 

The boy stood before his mother, and dropped upon 
his knee. The next moment he flung himself upon 
her breast. And, as the tears trickled down upon her 
bosom, she said,— 

“Oh! my child, have you dishonoured the name 
of Jesus? Have you given up, for any temptation, 
the profession of your religion ? ” 

‘“¢ My mother! oh, my mother! No; it was on 
account of that profession that I shed the tears 
which some boys in this city would not shed, and 
it is for that only that I am weeping upon your 
breast.” 

But still he hung upon his mother’s shoulder. 

‘Tell me, Pancratius, tell me; there is something 
the matter : what is it? Have you given up your 
faith ?” 

‘Oh! my mother, no. Hear the story. They 
have long suspected me at school of being a Chris- 
tian: but by your direction, and by the advice of 
other Christians, I have never confessed my faith, 
though I have longed to do it. At the school 
there is a youth named Fulvius, older than I am by 
two years. He has always been my rival in school- 
work (but that does not matter), and, more than that, 
he hates me for my influence over the other boys, 
and, above all, because he secretly believes that [ am 
a Christian. 
me, his suspicion of me. I was prepared. To-day we 
were all in the yard, leaving the school, satchel on 
back, slate on shoulder. Fulvius met me in the 
yard. He came up to me as if in friendship. A 
little fellow, Caius, was holding my hand; he had 
loved me siuce he entered the school. Fulvius 
looked at the boy, and struck him on the breast, 
I raised my arm to protect the child, and Fulvius 
struck me in the face. All the boys drew near. 
They had not left the yard. There was an impres- 
sion among them that a fight was going to begin. 
Very few stood by me, and the child was threatened 
by Fulvius and his party. ‘You are a Christian— 
a vile, abject Christian,’ cried the youth, coming for- 
ward towards me; and he struck me again. My 
mother, I doubled my fist, and I directed it at the 
face of the heathen youth; but, as I did so, I 
remembered Him who stood blindfolded before his 
accusers, stricken on the face, but answering not 
again, I withdrew my hand, and they called me 
acoward. But, oh! my mother, I am not a coward. 
I will bear everything for the name and for the sake 
of Jesus, but I am not a coward. Do you believe 
me?” 

“I do, my beloved child, I do. I never can—I 
never will believe Pancratius to be acoward. No! my 
noble boy. Your father died a martyr for the cause 
of Christ, and I well believe that you will do so rather 
than yield the faith to which you have pledged your- 
self, or sully the glorious banner under which you 
have begun to march.” 

The boy remained silent upon his mother’s bosom. 


Yesterday he showed his hatred for | 


| 

| Very beautiful was that boy’s figure as he rested 

| there. 

*¢ They called me coward ; but I am not a coward,” 

| were the words which still echoed in whispers round 
the chamber. 

| It was night, a lovely Roman nighi, such as Italy 

| and Sicily only know,—soft, warm, gently illumined 

by the tender lustre of the moon. ‘Go to rest, my 

| boy,” said Lucina, “you are weary and vexed with 

some matter of which you have not told me. But 

I am satisfied. Go and rest.” 

The boy rose, and went to hischamber. He knelt 
in prayer to God, and confessed the sins of the bygone 
day. The noble boy then lay down on his couch, 
and as he did so murmured to himself, ‘*I am not 
a coward.” He slept—lulled by the sound of the 
delicious plash of the fountain, and under the exqui- 
sitely soft lustre of the Roman moon. 

The lady did not sleep so calmly. ‘* Why did 
he so anxiously ask that question to-day? Could it 
be that he had in any way given up his Christian 
profession?” These were the thoughts that occupied 
her mind. 

So they two slept—slept under the guardianship 
of the King of martyrs and the Lover of immortal 
souls, 

Morning came. lLucina had not yet risen from 
her sleepless couch. The boy was gone—gone back 
| to school—gone to bear greater suffering than the 
| blow of Fulvius—more trouble than the shout of 
| those who once were his earnest friends, but now his 
bitter foes. He returned, to go on with his daily 
work in school under the chill shadow of indifferentism 
and lack of notice from all around him. The sup- 
pressed laugh, the glance of the eye, scarce lifted 
over the page or slate, at the youth, as he took his 
place and pursued his work, were the trials of the 
young Christian that day. 

But while Pancratius patiently suffered at school, 
the lady thought anxiously at home, ‘* Why did my 
child weep last evening upon my breast? I scarce 
ever knew him shed a tear; so brave! so patient ! 
Oh, my Lord and my God! has that child given up 
his faith in Thee? Has he cast a shadow upon his 
confession by wilful sin ?” 

As Pancratius left school that afternoon the cry of 
‘There goes the coward!” added to his sadness, 
When he came to his mother, the same words were 
on his lips, though not uttered now, ‘‘ My mother, 
I am not a coward.” His calm face rather perplexed 
than settied the lady’s mind. 

On that evening, as the youth was standing near 
her, his dark Italian hair shading his intelligent brow, 
a distant sound was heard in the street. The lady 
did not move ; in fact, scarcely seeaied to notice it. 
Pancratius started ; his slate fell to his side, his 
finger was on his lip. Lucina did not remark the 
movement of her boy, for she still worked on. 

*¢ My mother ! did you hear that?” 

*¢T heard a sound,” said the lady, gently ; ‘‘ but 
were the evening not so still, the sky so cloudless, I 
should have thought it was thuuder.” 

Pancratius leant close to her ear, and whispered the 
words—the old words, ‘* My mother, I am no coward.” 
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The very sound of this sentence had become like 
rhythm in his mother’s ear. She smiled, but did not 
answer : when again the sound arose in the distance, 
but evidently nearer. 

**Did you hear that then, my mother ?” 

The lady looked up this time. ‘It is singular, 
Pancratius,” said she. ‘It is not thunder, certainly, 
and it does come nearer,—it may be wind.” 

**It is not wind, my mother ; hark, listen, it comes 
nearer still !” 

And it did. 

There was the sound of a multitude approaching ; 
there was the grating of heavy wheels upon the gravel ; 
there was the shout of men who strove to gain the 
mastery—and the multitude came on. 

The foremost object of this procession came in view 
—a cart, whose sides were covered by planks and 
boards piled up ; another, and another. It was evi- 
dent that the excitement amongst the people was 
great. 

*¢ What is it, Pancratius ?” 

The boy’s eyes were fixed upon the back of the 
foremost cart or waggon. He pointed, but he did not 
speak, Underneath the lowest plank could be seen, 
extended, working and moving with energy, if not 
with fury, the furred claws of a beast of prey. The 
boy did not move: when again the thunder-sound 
rose on high. A little boy, clinging to his mother’s 
arm, crying in terror, asked what it meant. 

** Hist, Caius, hist! Tis the great Numidian 
lions who have come to kill the Christians ; ” and the 
little child trembled. 

*¢ Mother, I am not a Christian, am I?” said he. 

*¢ No, no, Caius! Hark! the lions roar again! ” 

And through the streets, and out to the distant 
hills, and up Aventine, and towards the calm, quiet, 
bright sky of Italy, rose the sound of the deep eternal 
roar of the now hungry beast of prey. 

** And why—why have they been brought?” said 
a woman passing near at that moment, 

A young man walking by her side answered, in a tone 
audible enough for the lady to hear, *‘ Did you not know 
that one hundred and thirty Christians, now working 
in the mines, are by the order of the Emperor to be de- 
voured by lions three days hence in the Flavian amphi- 
theatre before the people of Rome? They are to be torn 
to pieces ; and well do they deserve it, and far worse 
tortures still, if they could be invented, for they have 
insulted the gods, and strove to bring down a curse 
upon our glorious city. But, thanks to the gods, 
they will be tern by the lions, and suffer the torments 
they deserve. Those are the lions just brought from 
Numidia, and they are to be kept foodless and hungry 
until the day of the slaughter. Hark how grand and 
deep that roar is, as the waggons depart in the dis- 
tance!” 

And the man had told his tale—told it into the 
ear of the woman to whom he spoke—told it to the 
Roman lady, who listened to every word he said— 
told it (though unneeded) to the boy, who stood by 
his mother’s side, with his eyes eagerly looking after 
the departing multitude. At length he looked up, and 
fixing his dark eye upon his mother’s face, while he 
held closely her arm in his hand, he said again— 








*¢ My mother, oh, I am not a coward!” 


The lady, when she lay down to rest that night, 
had many thoughts, She knew well what her child 
meant. ‘* No coward.” No; that she knew. But 
she anticipated more. She prayed—deeply, earnestly, 
patiently. ‘*Lord and God, Jesus the King of 
martyrs !—my child—my only child is Thine, and 
only Thine.” Silent were the next few minutes, and 
deep the ** Amen” with which she then concluded 
her prayer. She lay down, but she slept not. 

In another chamber, within sound of the plash of 
the fountain in the atrium, lay another occupant of 
that Roman home. His arm was lying thrown over 
his forehead, his dark hair outspread over his pillow, 
the sweet yellow light of the southern moon shining 
on his Italian face, his dark lashes fringing his 
sleeping eye. Pancratius had sunk into sleep, the 
thought of the lions and the martyrs in his mind, and 
the name of Jesus lingering on his now quiet lip. 

It was night when the boy arose. The lady sitill 
slept. Pancratius went into the street. It was bright 
moonlight. 

His white dress girt with its belt, his head un- 
covered, his sandalled feet upon the pavement of 
the great city, he was seen and noticed by no one, 
He went alone. 

Sebastian the Prefect lived by himself. He was 
young; twenty-two years only had passed over his 
head; but he was brave, gallant, and devoted to 
his great work. It was to his house that Pan- 
cratius directed his steps. He knocked at the closed 
door. 

** My master sleeps,” was the answer. 

*¢T must speak to him. Tell him that Pancratius 
would speak with him.” 

The old man grumbled, but he went, and he re- 
turned. The boy entered the room of Sebastian the 
Prefect ; a lamp stood upon the table and shed its 
light upon his open countenance, and on the paper on 
which he was writing. He looked up at the opening 
of the door. 

‘¢ Pancratius !” said he; ** what now?” 

The boy stood a moment before the Prefect. 

*¢ Sebastian,” said he, ‘‘ I want an order to go down 
to the mines where the Christians are at work.” 

*©You!” said Sebastian. ‘* No, Pancratius, not 
80 hastily ; you cannot have the order now.” 

**Sebastian,” said the boy, “‘I must. You know 
what I mean. Nay, nay, do not refuse me.” 

*¢ But consider ; it is death to go there. -You will 
be numbered amongst the condemned.” 

‘** Oh, Sebastian,” said the youth, falling upon his 
knee, ‘‘let me go; they are thirsty, and friendless, 
and weary. Did not He say, ‘I was thirsty and ye 
gave me drink?’ And why may not I go and gain 
that precious promise ?” 

The young man looked with astonishment at the 
glowing face of the boy—his eye so full of the fire 
of enthusiasm, his whole breast heaving with eager 
longing. 

** Wonderful!” said Sebastian to himself, ‘* what 
has not the grace of God done for you !” 

The Prefect drew out his waxen tablets, and wrote 
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the order. Pancratius pressed his hand to his grate- 


| 
| planted on the Rock of Ages. The sounds and scene 


ful lips) He stood one moment, with his eyes fixed | around him had no effect upon the young Roman, ex. 


upon his friend, ‘*One pang,” 


cried he, ‘one | cept to make him lift up his heart in earnest prayer 


crushing weight of the cross, and then—life and joy | to God—praying that he might so live as to be a 


for evermore.’ 
Sebastian, and was gone. 


The moon was still shining in clear silver beauty | 
over the buildings and streets of Rome. 
went swiftly on. 
his steps were a little way outside the city. He 
reached the gate. The pass of Sebastian was enough, 
and he found no difficulty. He came to the mouth 
of the dark and dreary scene of suffering and cap- 
tivity. Two soldiers guarded the entrance, 

‘* What is your will?” asked they. 

‘J would go down into the mine, where the 
Christians are.” 

He held closely to him the little basket in which 
he had provided fruit and food for the martyrs. The 
men laughed. 

‘¢ A precious berth of it you would find down 
there, young man ; and fool, indeed, you must be to 
wish to go. But you cannot—no one is allowed to 
enter the pit.” 

*¢T hold a pass from Sebastian the Prefect,” said 
he ; * that will be sufficient.” And he showed the 
order. 

The two guards looked at it in amazement, and 
then in equal amazement on Pancratius. 

*¢ Young man,” said they, ‘* you do not know what 
you are going down to in those mines. Be wise, and 
go home.” 

‘* Here is the order of the Prefect,” said the youth. 
**T must go.” 

The two soldiers again looked at the boy. They 
saw by the fringe on his dress that he was of more 
than ordinary birth, 

* You will go?” said they. 

** Yes,” was the answer. 

‘Then here is the way,” and they opened the 
trap-door which led down into the dungeon (for we can 
call it nothing else), and Pancratius was ready. A 
rope-ladder was all the means he had for descent. 
Below was utter darkness, while above was the sweet 
light of the moon. But Pancratius was determined. 
He placed his feet firmly upon the first step of the 
ladder, and he began to descend. He soon found 
that he had reached the end of the ladder. Below 
was an awful depth and darkness—but his mind was 
made up. He dropped from the last step, and he 
fell into the deep mud of the pit. As soon as he had 
recovered himself, he looked round—if look he could. 
He heard sounds in the distance, like the noise of 
an axe upon the rock; and presently he saw the 
slight, faint g'immering of a lamp, though far away. 
The sound of the axe was enough for the youth. 
He approached the spot. No words can describe 
the horrible condition of this filthy abode. It 
seemed as if all the ingenuity of Satan had been 
exercised to shake the constancy of the elect, and to 
torture those whose souls were anticipating the glory 
of the saints in light. Satan and their bitter 
heathen foes knew full well how firmly their feet were 


| 


The pits to which he was directing | 


He threw himself on the bosom of | worthy companion of these His | suffering people. The 


| blows of the axe directed him towards a spot where 
| the figure of an old man could be seen applying his 
strokes to the side of the cavern. The eyes of the 


Pancratius | youth had at length become accustomed to the dim 


light. The labourer was bowed down, not only by 


| age, but by heavy chains which clanked upon his 


limbs. He paused as if exhausted. 


Pancratius heard 


| him say in a low voice— 





‘*¢Take up thy cross and follow me.’ Yes, my 
Lord, here I am; I will follow thee whithersoever 
thou goest.” 

“Can [I help you with that axe,” said the youth, 
‘and share in your toil, for which my young limbs 
are more suited than yours ?” 

** Young man,” said the aged pilgrim, ** you are 
kind, very kind ; but you know not what you say. 
I am a Nazarene, a follower of Jesus of Nazareth. 


| It would be torture and death to you were you found 





aiding or sharing my labour.” 

**Good father,” said the boy, as he fell on his 
knees before the aged prisoner, in whom he now re- 
cognised the old chief minister of the Roman Church 
—Quintus his name—‘ Good: father, I too am a 
Christian. Bless me, and own me as belonging to 
the little flock. I am Pancratius, the child of the 
Lady Lucina, and of him who fell beneath the ax» for 
the name of Jesus—Caius the martyr. It is long 
since I was baptised, although my mother has ever 
bid me not press forward the fact of my profession, 
but rather leave it to the moment when my Lord 
should see fit to require my confession.” 

“His almighty grace be praised!” cried the old 
man, striving to join and lift up his chamed hands 
in prayer and praise. ‘* And you then also, child 
of a noble father, are numbered amongst the fol- 
lowers of the Lamb. May He strengthen and bless 
you.” 

Pancratius: rose. He took from his basket some 
bunches of grapes, and placing them against the 
parched lips of the old man, gave him that refresh- 
ment which he so much needed. 

“God bless you!” said he, 
ing indeed.” 

Pancratius seized the axe and went on with the old 
man’s work, 

“Stay, stay!” cried he; “let me go on. It 
matters not what befalls this worn-out frame, which He 
made, and which shall be given to his work and glory ; 
but your young limbs may yet serve Him in his vine- 
yard, for you may still be the means of bringing in 
more sheep to his fold. And, hark! he comes—the 
overlooker of the Christians in these pits. I hear the 
Jash, and the flash of the torches is lighting up the 
dim distance. Oh! go, go, happy boy ; return to your 


‘They are refresh- 


' mother, and leave me to bear what my Lord will lay 


upon me. They come quickly nearer: go and leave 
me. » 
“Never!” said Pancratius—‘‘ never ! 


will stay by you, come what will.” 


Here I 
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‘* But,” said the old man, ‘‘ you said but now what 
was right and true, that till you were called, in 
these days of struggle and sorrow in the Church, you 
should wait your appointed work.” 

**T will not leave you,” said the other, resolutely. 


There was another cry of “ Yield !” 

| Never!” said the youth ; ‘‘never! Eternity is 

| too long,—the mansions prepared are too happy ” 
And again the lash descended. The bruise burst 

| open under the second application of the lash, 


And scarcely had he said it when the sound of | The blood streamed down, and fell upon his white 
voices broke close upon their ears, and the glare of | dress. At the second blow he was calm, un- 


the torches burst suddenly upon them from behind 
the next point of the rocky wall. 

*¢ And who is this?” shouted the infuriated voice 
of the leader of the band. ‘‘ Who is this, who dares 
to take the axe from the vile Nazarene? Bring him 
to me.” 

Pancratius was seized and brought before the 
captain. 

‘A Roman boy!” shouted the captain on seeing 
him; ‘and by his dress and appearance noble also. 


Who and what are you ?/—who dared to admit you | 


here ?” 


The men had now eagerly gathered round the youth, | 


while the aged Christian leant his head upon the rock 
and prayed. 

**T am a Roman,” said Pancratius, standing for- 
ward; ‘“‘my name Pancratius; my father was 
Caius the soldier and the martyr, and—I am a 
Christian.” 

If a thunderbolt had fallen at his feet, the jailer 
could not have started back with more profound as- 
tonishment. 

**Tnsolent boy! and you dare to proclaim that 
fact openly and defiantly to me! Still your position 
compels consideration. How came you here? By 
what authority or power ?” 

‘¢ By that of the Prefect, Sebastian,” said he, pro- 
ducing his pass. 

The captain examined it in extreme surprise. 
** Young man,” said he, “‘ be advised. I would not 
harm you. I remember the father you speak of well, 
and bravely did he fight in the wars of the Emperor. 
Give up this accursed sect: I can promise you the 
pardon of the Emperor, and advancement in his army. 
Your young limbs were never moulded to be torn in 
pieces by the Numidian lion, nor devoted to the cause 
of the accursed Nazarene. Be persuaded, and yield.” 

** Never,” said Pancratius; ‘‘never, if He will 
give me grace to suffer and to die.” And the eye 
and countenance of the boy glowed with youthful 
fire and determination. There was a deep stillness 
throughout the cave, save where the sounds of the 
instruments of toil broke it. The face and eyes of 
the captain worked with fury. 

**The lash! prepare the lash!” cried he, ‘‘ and 
bare the shoulders of yon presumptuous youth.” | 

Pancratius was calm: he lifted his eyes, and his 
lips moved in prayer. The old man’s eyes were on 
him. The men unfastened the collar of his dress, 
and his youthful shoulders lay bare and uncovered 
before the uplifted lash. 

**Yield!” cried the angry captain. ‘‘ Yield to 
reason, or the lash will immediately descend.” 

The boy did not move, and the whip fell upon his 
shoulder. The result was the rising of a blue mark 
upon his back. Pancratius turned pale: he shud- 
dered. It was the effect of exquisite pain. 


| moved, and quiet. Again and again the lash de- 
scended upon the youth, until the dress of the noble 
Roman was saturated with blood. But he uttered 
no cry or word. His mind was on the suffer- 
| ings of Jesus ; his stay was the Cross. 

|  *Enough !” said the captain of the guard. ‘ Send 
| him up to the entrance. He must go to the Emperor. 
| He is nobly born, and he must be judged by the 
| highest of all judges.” 

| They replaced his dress upon the bleeding shoulders 
| of Pancratius, ‘There was a sign of pain caused by 
the pressure of the dress upon his wounded body. As 
he turned to go under the guidance of the soldiers, he 
again bent his knee before the aged Christian. 

‘“‘May He bless you, my child,” said he; and 
almost before the words had died away, the young 
Roman was carried off. 

They reached the opening to the cavern, by the 
help of the ladder of ropes. When they reached it, 
the moon was still shining, but the morning had 
broken over the east so brightly, that her radiance 
had become quite faint. The boy and his captors 
stood outside the opening of the pit. He was now 
pale with loss of blood, and exhausted with pain. A 
youth was standing near. It was Fulvius. 

** Are you here?” said his enemy. 

** Yes,” said Pancratius. ‘* Fulvius, place your 
| hand in mine.” 

‘¢ Never,” was the answer. 

The boy still held out his own chained ones, and said, 
**T go to my death, to my glorious, happy death ; 
and there, by the grace of God, I will show that I am 
no coward, Fulvius. But let us not part as enemies : 
freely I forgive you all the ill you have done to me, 
and, oh! forgive me wherein I have ever injured 
you. Unbind these hands but for a moment, that I 
may bid farewell to this youth,” said Pancratius, 
turning to the soldier. 
| Unbind him not,” cried the other, growing © 
| pale ; ‘*he only wishes to strike me; I know him 
of old,” 

The soldier laughed, and the young martyr was led 
away. 

Fulvius watched him, scowling. ‘‘ Go, sou fool! 
no longer shalt thou have power to taunt me. Not 
even thy high birth shall save thee. I knew thee 
long ago, and discovered that thou wert a detested 
Christian.” And the youth laughed aloud, and 
followed at some distance the receding party. 

Marks of blood, which fell from the still bleeding 
figure of Pancratius, spotted the way. With his hands 
bound before him, and urged on by the brutal 
taunts and insults of his companions, he kept his 
thoughts fixed upon his suffering Lord—his patience, 
his meekness, and the acts of his Passion ; while his 
eyes were fastened on the still rising dawn of the 
glorious Roman morning—type to the martyr of the 
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gradual rising of that morning which has no night. 
Happy boy! The world with all its objects was fast 
breaking up and passing away from him—mother, 
home, earthly rank and titles, all receding, like the 
shadows of night from the buildings of the imperial 
city, and the boundless, unfathomed calm of heaven 
alone lying before him. Pain and sorrow, the lion, 
the amphitheatre, all were as nothing. ‘Oh death, 
where is thy sting ? oh grave, where is thy victory ?” 


They led him before the Emperor. 

He was already awake. He was angry and vexed; 
nay, more than that, indignant that the accursed sect 
should disturb his rest, and cause him anxiety even 
on his midnight throne. More than a hundred were 
to be thrown to the lions in two days, and that day 
would be a high day and a holiday at Rome. But 
the Emperor was disturbed about the new sect, lest 
they might unsettle the peace of his empire. It was 
when his mind was in this state that Pancratius was 
brought before him. 

He sat uneasy and restless on his couch. His large 
unwieldy form, his bloated face, told at once his history. 
With an anxious mind he met the disturbers of his 
short and hurried sleep. But he was ready; Pan- 
cratius stood before him. The statement was simple, 
the charge clear. The bound boy was a Christian. 
By his dress he was nobly born ; by his appearance 
he evidently was possessed of all the intelligence 
which a Roman youth should possess. The brief in- 
troduction told the Emperor that another Christian 
was now added to the hated, if not dreaded sect. 
But the Emperor was arrested by the appearance and 
condition of the youth. After his first violence he 
strove to retain him as a member of his own body- 
guard. 

‘The son of a noble Roman,” said he, ‘‘ having 
yourself the appearance of a young noble, why give 
yourself up to the accursed sect ? why throw yourself 
to the lions? You shall be taken into the most hon- 
ourable corps in Rome, and near my own person. 
Child of a noble Roman, give up your folly, and re- 
ceive the offer of the Emperor.” 

*¢ Never,” said Pancratius, ‘never, sire, As em- 
peror [ honour you, as my father did. But never 
can I accept your offer. Never can I renounce my 
profession.” 

The youth stood boldly forward. His manner 
showed the bearing of one worthy of his country 
and race. The scene was terrible, but short. The 
Emperor was enraged beyond control, and Pancra- 
tius was consigned to the pit in which the Christians 
were confined. He did not see his mother nor his 
home, He was going to One who was more than 
brother, or sister, or mother, and to a home ‘not 
built with hands, eternal in the heavens.” 

And the lady sat alone. No distaff was worked 





by her hands. The fountain murmured close to her, 
The brilliant entablatures shone on the walls. But | 
she sat alone. It was not that she waited for her | 
child. She had heard, she knew where he was. Her | 
face was pale, her hands were folded, but in prayer ; | 
not only prayer—in gratitude and thanksgiving. She | 
sane’ that she was alone, yet not alone, for God was 
I,—28. 


with her—He who had taken to Himself by the most 
glorious of all pathways her husband, and was now 
about to conduct over the same pathway her own, her 
one beloved child. His chamber was silent, his 
couch was desolate, his voice sounded no more in his 
home, or round the fountain’s side. But she was 
calm—at rest. No more would she hear that dear 
voice, no more see the well-formed figure of the 
Roman boy whom she called her child, her only child, 
coming down the street, or crossing her threshold. 
Yet there was a world, a home, where they would 
meet, and where the mother would see the martyr’s 
crown and palm-branch borne by her one and only 
child before the throne of Jesus the King of saints, 
and God the Lord of All. 


It was a glorious Roman morning ; the sun had risen 
with all its lustre and power; and Rome was early 
awake and active. It was a great and special 
Roman holiday ; the streets which led to the Flavian 
amphitheatre were thronged with advancing multi- 
tudes ; more than a hundred Christians were to be 
devoured by the lions on that day. 

A woman in the midst of the vast crowd was 
fainting under the pressure of the great multitude. 
She held by her hand her little boy. But even their 
Italian blood could not endure the terrible heat and 
pressure ; the child cried out with pain ; a tall soldier 
raised him on his shoulder. 

‘¢ We have come to see the Christians die,” said she ; 
‘* but the child cannot get through the crowd.” 

‘Oh, mother, it is hot, so dreadful!” cried the 
child. 

But he was nevertheless carried on, and they reached 
the gates of the theatre. It was crowded, but with 
some difficulty they gained a place. 

The interior was laid out with sand, clean and 
pure. The enormous multitude rose tier on tier in 
sight of the new-comers; there was but one place 
vacant—that left for the Emperor and his company. 

*©Oh, mother, look! see what is coming! music, 
music, mother ! ” 

And there was music. 

‘¢ What is it?” said the child. 

‘¢ It is the Emperor coming,” said the soldier ; *‘ he 
is close by.” 

And the Emperor came with his long train of horses, 
which to the eye of the child appeared beautiful. 

He took his place on the throne of the amphi- 
theatre. Loud was the cry as he entered the circus ; 
but the multitude who had gathered there were eager 
for the coming spectacle—the death of the Christians. 

There was a roar, as of lions or wild beasts. The 
child trembled. ‘* What is that ?” cried he. 

‘‘Tt is the lions, it is the lions,” was the answer. 
‘¢ The lions who are to kill the Christians.” 

‘Oh! mother, mother—it is the lions! I will 


| never be a Christian ; never, never !” and the child hid 


his face on his mother’s shoulder. They had reached 
the highest step of the stair. 

Again the multitude in the street opened, again a 
wide space was made. ‘‘ Mother, mother, what is 
this? Oh, listen!” Through the vast, unnumbered 
multitude, through the long ways of Rome, through 
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the lane now opened by the vast multitude, came the 
Christians, ‘Oh! hark, mother—hark, it is music.” 
It was a sweet song, which rose upon the soft Italian 
air. Higher and higher, softer and softer it rose ; so 
sweet and pure that even the amphitheatre was more 
quiet, and scarcely one of the multitude drew breath. 
The long line came on. In front was an old man, 
who leant upon the arm of a litile girl She may 
have been twelve years old. He had numbered 
more than threescore years and ten, if you might 
judge by his long grey hair, and his wrinkled 
face. Behind these two came the long train; two 
by two, *‘ young men and maidens, old men and chil- 
dren.” ‘* But see, see !—they have flowers on their 
heads,” said the little child. And they had. As 
they came they sang hymns so beautiful that the 
deep silent air of the street gave clear tone to their 
voice, and the very amphitheatre echoed the accents. 
** Hark, oh mother! hark, what music! Is it the 
Christians ?””« But before the answer was given, the 
procession had passed on to the sand. 

The iron bars of the cages were lifted up. The 
wild beasts were hungry, and they waited for their 
food. The fresh golden gravel of the amphitheatre 
was disturbed by the tread of men, women, and chil- 
dren. , 

*¢ How many are there? ” said the woman. 

** One hundred and thirty,” answered the soldier, 

** But I counted more—one hundred and thirty- 
one,” said she. 

‘* There were one hundred and thirty in the pits 
for to-day’s holiday,—that I know, for I was on 
guard many an hour. You are wrong.” 

** Nay, I am not,” said she; “there is one more.” 

But the Christians were already on the sand. The 
lions had fastened their claws in hunger round 
the bars of their cages, while round the pole 
raised in the centre the band of Christians gathered. 

Beautiful, most beautiful, did their hymm of praise 
and glory rise amid the deep silence. Every eye was 
lifted up towards the clear blue sky, which to them 
appeared as the pavement of the glorious home to 
which they were so soon going. 

And then the lions roared with greater fury. And 
then the iron bars were lifted up. And then, on 
** young men and maidens, old men and children,” 
burst the beasts of the Numidian desert. One tre- 
mendous roar, one sweet rising of the hymn of praise, 
one more breathless moment from the vast multitude, 
and then the cages were broken, and the birds were 
free. 

But there were but one hundred and thirty there, 
For the last of that procession, he who made up the 
one hundred and thirty-one, was stopped at the gate. 
It was Pancratius. 

He was stopped by a soldier sent directly from the 
Emperor. 

Not go in, and not be admitted to the arena 
where the martyr gains his crown, and wins his palm ! 
Oh let me, let me go!” 

But it was in vain, All entered, all went forward 
to win their reward of everlasting glory, except the 
boy, who was compelled to stay outside. Down his 
cheeks ran the tears of real sorrow. 


*‘ And may I not go with them?” cried he. “Oh 
let me, let me go!” 

‘¢ The Emperor forbids it,” was the answer. 

And at that moment a message from the Emperor 
reached the youth. It was to the old effect. The 
Emperor would place so bold, so fine a youth, born of 
such parentage, next his own person; he should be a 
member of his body-guard; he should be, ere long, 
Prefect. It would be folly to die with the accursed 
Christians. 

The youth stayed at the gate. 

**Let me go,” said he; **I have a place, if of 
his infinite mercy He will give it me, by the King of 
kings, I cannot, will not, linger here. Oh let me 
go!” 

His words were carried to the Emperor, and the 
doom of Pancratius was pronounced. 

*¢ Carry the boy to death, and instantly.” 

Pancratius stood as yet at the gate, anxious, eager, 
but doubting. Crowds were round him, crowds were 
close to him, many eyes were fixed upon him, and if 
not all, it was because so many eyes were fastened 
upon the calm and motionless bodies of the martyrs, 
Pancratius stood calmly, but now full of hope. The 
last chance of earth had been offered, the great cer- 
tainty of eternity had been gained. 

As he stood at the gate a voice, full of scorn and 
bitterness, said in his ear— 

*¢ You fool, you coward, you more than brute, now 
at least you will die, and I shall be here to see you 
die. May every curse be on you !” 

‘¢ Fulvius !” said the boy; ‘‘and even now! But 
oh, Fulvius, I am no coward !” 

His antagonist had slunk away, and Pancratius still 
stood alone. 

But again there was some one near the martyr 
boy. A hand was laid gently on his shoulder. 
Pancratius started. There was a look of distress in 
his face, as if he was vexed at interruption, and 
longed for his martyr’s crown. But as he turned, 
his eye fell upon Sebastian, The look of the Prefect, 
full of love as it was,—full, oh! how full, of unuttered 
affection—nevertheless reminded the boy of a former 
conversation with him, the point of which was that 
even martyrdom must be met calmly and humbly, 
not eagerly. The boy’s eye fell upon the sand of 
the amphitheatre, humbled by the look of Sebastian. 

Again he turned, for another hand touched his 
shoulder. It was his mother. 

‘¢ My child, my boy! my own, my noble boy! I 
only came to see you go to heaven. Go quickly on 
to yonder home of blessed martyrdom. I will pray— 
will try to follow you ; and I will be standing here at 
this gate at the moment when you go. Go! yes, 
and be joined for ever and for ever with the glorious 
company who are safe—safe to all eternity. Go, my 
child, they wait for you. Look at me at the last 
moment on earth! and may the King of martyrs 
receive you presently,” 

There was no more time. 





The boy was sum- 


| moned, and the lash had been already applied to 
| his shoulder—and he went. He stood alone. The 
| eyes of thirty-five thousand people gazed upon him, 
| the eyes of the now infuriated Emperor—all eyes were 
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upon him! Around him lay the now empty cages of 
those immortal beings who, like the freed eagle, had 
already ascended to, and gazed at, the sun—the 
*¢ Sun of Righteousness.” There Pancratius stood— 
his hands were joined, his eyes uplifted to the pave- 
ment of the Home above. One more cage was opened. 
A single tiger sprang on to the golden gravel of the 
arena of the Flavian amphitheatre—one tiger and 
one boy. 

Every eye was fixed—every bosom breathless. The 
tiger wandered over the sand, and gradually ap- 
proached the boy, but seemed not to see him. 
Pancratius sang, though alone, his song of praise. 
Now the beast of the jungle discovered him: it drew 


narrowing circles. Pancratius did not ‘‘look down, 
but up.” He was calm and still. Another moment, 
and the tiger had sprung upon the bosom of the 


his shoulder; the other claw was under the other 





closer and closer to him, in narrowing, still more | 








arm ; the hind legs drawn upon the young martyr’s 
body ; the teeth were fastened in his neck. 

There was one look over the body of the beast of 
prey, and that was fixed upon his mother. Her look 
met his, He fell upon the now bloody sand. 

Yes! that cage was also empty, and that bird was 
free. 

And above, far away beyond the clear bright blue 
of the Roman sky—far away beyond sun, and moon, 
and stars, a hymn, a glorious hymn, had been long 
singing, long raised to the glory of the Lamb. But 
to-day that hymn grew louder and louder, for ‘‘ young 
men and maidens, old men and children,” the aged 
minister of the early Roman Church, and Pancratius, 
her young martyr, had gone to swell the everlasting 
hymn of joy and gratitude, and to deepen by their pre- 
sence the song of angels, who ‘ rejoice” over every 


| soul which is brought to the presence of Jesus, to 


boy. One claw was fastened instantaneously into | 


reign with Him for ever and ever. 
Epwarp Monro. 





In all that is recorded of the Prophet Jonah, 
nothing appears to us so exalted as the combina- 
tion of godly meekness and godly boldness with 
which he faces and accepts the tremendous punish- 
ment of his transgression. And it is questionable 
whether a crew of his own highly-favoured country- 
men would have enacted a worthier part towards 
him than that which was adopted and carried out 
with so much propriety and dignity by the heathen 
sailors. Truly Jonah had even more good rea- 
son than Paul to use the language, ‘* The barbarian 
people showed me no small kindness ;” while they, 
on the other hand, as they were about to consign him 
to a doom which turned out to be a period of ‘‘ three 
days and three nights in the whale’s belly,” might 
not unjustly say of the Prophet what the Centurion 
said of Jonah’s Antitype when about to be committed 
for three days and three nights to the heart of the 
earth—‘“‘ Surely this was a righteous man.” 

Altogether, there is in this scene, on all hands, an 
amount of deference and veneration rendered to jus- 
tice,—to severe but pure and perfect righteousness,— 
that cannot fail to render it very impressive to every 
right-minded reader of the passage. There is a calm, 
judicial dignity exhibited by all the parties which 
speaks well for their character and bearing in a crisis 
so fitted to alarm and to unman them. And it forms 
a striking proof of the fact that it is righteousness 
alone that will bear men through the most fiery trials. 
Amiability, kindliness, capability of gentler and refined 
emotion, may grace and adorn the man; but it is 
righteousness, the love of truth and justice, which 
forms the foundation and the solid pillars of his cha- 
racter. In the hour of peace, and of gentle, undisturbed 
serenity, the amiable may be more acceptable than 
the sternly just. Nevertheless, while it is true that 
** scarcely for a righteous man would one die, perad- 
venture fora good man some would even dare to die,” 
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yet in critical hours of destiny it is righteousness that 
towers aloft above the storm, and,—somewhat even 
like unto God himself,—is ‘* mightier than the noise 
of many waters, yea, than the mighty waves of the 
sea.” 


L 


The righteous procedure of the sailors in consulting 
with Jonah himself concerning the steps that were 
now rendered necessary, is the first thing that strikes 
us. Something must be done—and they put the 
matter to the Prophet. ‘*Then said they unto 
him, What shall we do unto thee, that the sea 
may be calm unto us? for the sea wrought, and 
was tempestuous.” The storm ceaseth not; the 
ship can hold out no longer ; the cause of the storm 
has been revealed; for God hath disclosed it by 
the lot, and Jonah confessed it from his own con- 
science. And now that the cause is known, what 
shall be done for removing it? Evidently something 
must be done, if they are not all prepared to perish 
together. And they consult Jonah himself. 

It says much for them that they do. He had been 
something more, and something worse, than a thorn 
in their side. And they might have been expected, 
as heathen men, to have had little scruple in taking 
brief-handed measures, and making short work with 
the troublesome stranger. For a perfect stranger he 
was to them. No ties of friendship, or acquaintance, 
or kin, or country could he plead ; and the subject 
of a strange but strong God, bringing down his God’s 
wrath on them—verily, they had little to thank him 
for! And why make any difficulty in getting rid of 
him ? 

God has imbued his creatures on earth with a 
natural and profound horror of shedding one ano- 
ther’s blood. Nor is this confined to those who are 
in possession of the Scriptures, those holy writings 
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in which God said—at the very constitution of the 


world and of society, on re-arranging that consti- | 


tution after it had been obliterated by the flood 
—‘‘ Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his 
blood be shed.” It is a feeling that has gone down 
all time with all the families of Noah, and that, whe- 
ther the covenant with Noah,—whether the Scripture, 
or that special command in it,—has gone down to 
them or not. However much hardening through in- 
dulgence in sin may sear the conscience, and go far, 
apparently, to obliterate this horror at the guilt of 
murder, it is more proper to say that such searing 
and hardening rather overpowers than obliterates it. 
For it abideth still, and it affords one of a multitude 
of harmonies between the religion of the natural 
conscience of man and the religion of the revealed 
will of God. For,—whatever may be said by some 
who would seem to seek a character for good feeling 
higher than God himself,—as it is apart from and prior 
to the Bible, or any precept there, that man in- 
stinctively abhors the sin of murder ; so, it was prior 
to any particular dispensation—any Mosaic economy, 
for instance, or Jewish theocracy,—and as applied to 
all lands and all times, that God, in starting 
the world anew in the ark-saved family of the 
patriarch, gave forth the umnrepealed command, 
‘* Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his 
blood be shed.” Nor should it be forgotten, as suffi- 
cient for ever to silence the advocates for the abolition 
of capital punishment, that God has not only given 
an unrepealed command which He might have been 
pleased to rest on his own authority and will alone, 
but he has condescended to give the ground and 
reason of it; and so long as both the command 
remains unrepealed and the reason remains a fact, 
so long is the proposed abolition of capital punish- 
ment a daring insult against the Most High. God 
hath given us the reason why the shedding of man’s 
blood must be avenged by the murderer’s death—‘‘ for 
in the image of God made He man.” And until this 
truth becomes untrue, that is, until man cease to bea 
free, intelligent, responsible being,—fallen, indeed, and 
in avast multitude of cases, alas ! unrenewed, yet still 
responsible, intelligent, and free,—capital punishment, 
both by God’s commanding will and by God’s assigned 
reason, is the murderer’s doom. And nature and 
reason sanction the sentence, 

It was nature and reason, working in this very 
direction, that induced these sailors to pause ere they 
rid themselves of the source of their danger by casting 
their fellow-man to the waves. 

But there was something more than this, doubt- 
less, at the bottom of their judicious and righteous 
deliberation. They might be irritated by the rebel- 
lious subject of a strange God bringing all the 
anger of his God upon them in this fashion ; but, be- 
hold, how great this new and strange God is! Evi- 
dently he is a strong God. May he not be the true 
God ?—the one living and true God? Let them there- 
fore pause and weigh well their doings, while evi- 
dently the Prophet's God is near. 

For have they ever found such a God among their own 
gods? Have they ever found a God who sitteth above 
the floods, and ruleth in the raging of the sea, and 





| selves. 





telleth by lot with whom he is displeased, and fol- 
loweth up his displeasure with quick and quickening 
tempest ? Is it not a new experience tothem? That 
this great God is near unto them, his marvellous 
works are emphatically declaring. They feel this. 
They will stand in awe and sin not. They will do 
nothing rashly to provoke his anger against them- 
They will rather consult his Prophet. 

For, disobedient though he may be, Jonah, they 
perceive, is His prophet, and His servant still. Re- 
vering his God, they respect him. They feel that 
it is a solemn thing to have to do with anything 
that this God marks as his own—marks as his 
own even by his displeasure. Hence they pause, 
*¢ With the well-advised there is wisdom.” 

For these reasons, then, the mariners put the matter 
to Jonah himself. If something painful has to be 
done, they will at least consult with himself. If 
possible, they will secure his own concurrence. It 
may be they may receive his own directions. 

This generous and handsome style of procedure, 
how fitted was it to touch a chord in the Prophet’s 
heart, and to make him bitterly regret bringing 
danger and risk of death on men who could deal so 
nobly with him! Stimulated to rival the righteous 
and dignified procedure of those on whom he had 
brought such impending ruin, and who,—in the very 
crisis of it, when they have discovered the instrument 
of that ruin and now have him in their power,—so 
forbearingly and respectfully abstain from retaliation, 
revenge, hatred, or haste ; under the humbling and 
rectifying influence on his own mind which this fair 
and honourable treatment exerts, Jonah feels more 
inclined than before to emulate their rectitude and 
do them justice, as they are so disposed to do justice 
to him. 


II. 


Jonah’s magnanimous proposal in reply next engages 
our attention. ‘* And he said unto them, Take me 
up and cast me forth into the sea; so shall the sea 
be calm unto you: for I know that for my sake this 
great tempest is upon you.” 

Could anything be more noble, upright, honour- 
able? There is, first, a renewed acknowledgment— 
frank, free, and full—of his own obnoxiousness to the 
Divine anger, and of himself as the source and occa- 
sion of the present danger: ‘‘ For I know that for 
my sake this great tempest is upon you.” There 
is, secondly, an unreserved surrender or appoint- 
ment of himself to death, as the means of solving 
the appalling difficulty, and stilling the raging of the 
deep: ‘* Take me up, and cast me forth into the sea.” 
And there is, thirdly, wha’, may be valued as coming 
from a prophet of that (sod ‘* which made the sea 
and the dry land”—thrre is a prediction that the 
expedient will be efficacious: ‘‘So shall the sea be 
calm unto you.” 

In small compass, how complete is Jonah’s reply! 
It meets the case ; it meets all the case. Yet it has 
all the brevity of a sentence of judgment delivered 
from the bench. 

And so, indeed, it is. Under God, and at the 
mouth of God, Jonah becomes judge in his own case ; 
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and he judges even in his own case with all the re- 
lentless righteousness which the sternest judge in any 
case could exhibit. No half measure, no compro- 
mise, no delay, no alternative ; the one clear, imme- 
diate, complete, irrevocable, final doom; ‘‘ Take me 
up, and cast me forth into the sea.” 

Now, try and conceive of the height of true moral 


grandeur to which Jonah at this moment rises, He | 


is clearly and consciously facing Eternity ; and, oh! 


how very far is he from doing so in the revolting | 


blasphemy of one who can take the infinitely awful 
movement as one would take a leap on chance and in 
the dark! No: he ‘‘fearsGod.” He has been a re- 


gular, habitual fearer of God ; and he truly fears God | 


still. He has offended the Most High of late. He 
has fled from him. He has seen, for some time, 


little of the light of his countenance. He has tasted | 
little that the Lord is gracious, Nay, rather, the | 


Lord’s wrath has waxed hot against him ; his hand 
hath pressed him sore. At this very moment he hath 
terrible experience of the power wherewith his Almighty 
God can prosecute an offence against his honour, and 
bring the offender to punishment. ‘‘ Deep calleth unto 
deep, and at the noise of God’s waterspouts all his 
billows go over him,” while he flees in disobedience 
*¢from the land of Jordan.”? And yet he will ‘‘ remem- 
ber the Lord from the land of Jordan, and of the Her- 
monites, from the hill Mizar.” And he will take no 
crooked way of dealing with God, or evading his hand 
and justice. The storm is to him the voice of God, 
more awful than in the garden and in the cool of the 
day, crying, ‘‘ Jonah, where art thou ?”—more ter- 
rible than the still small voice on Horeb after the 
strong wind, after the earthquake, after the fire, | 
‘“‘ What doest thou here, Elijah ?”—‘* What doest thou 
here, Jonah?” Yet Jonah quails not: he denies not his 
own guilt. He denies not the Lord’s righteousness. 
When he entered the ship, —his conscience tumultu- 
ating with guilt, his heart throbbing with the hurry of 
his flight, worn out with agitation and excitement, 
and going down like a hunted and harassed one to 
find rest in ‘‘the sides of the ship,” how wide the 
contrast between the storm in his soul and the placid 


sea on which the happy bark, unconscious of its | 
burden, set sail! Now the sea storms and is tem- | 


pestuous: but the contrast is as great ; for, as the 
result of repentance and returning duty, Jonah’s soul 
is as placid, meek, and mild as a weaned child—as 
calmly strong in righteousness as a man rising above 
all impending evils. 

Are you thus upright before the Lord? Are you 
truly penitent for all sin, for the sin that doth more 
easily beset you, for the sin which God may be pur- 
suing with his displeasure? Do you own the justice 
of all his dealings with you? Do you indeed yield 
the victory to God, according to that oracle, ‘ Yea, 
let God be true and every man a liar, as it is written, 
That thou mightest be justified in thy sayings, and 


mightest overcome when thou art judged?” You can | 


r dominions, or principalities, or powers, suffered 
| under the hand of divine justice, and satisfied divine 
| justice. That cross is the only school where an im- 
| mortal, responsible man can face all righteous ques- 
| tions, and solve them, and accept the true solution, 
| Have you been there and settled all your own case 
with the Judge of the quick and of the dead ; settled 
it on the terms that are so honourable to the character 
| of God, and that must now and ultimately be so 
remedial to yours? Have you fled for refuge to the 
| hope set before you in the Gospel? Have you the 
anchor of the soul within the veil, designed and fitted 
| to enable you to ride out the storm? In one word, 
have you peace with God on the righteous footing of 
an imputed righteousness, and a perfect reconciliation 
| by sacrifice? Then see that you evermore face what 
is righteous, and turn to no crooked way, no evasion, 
no subterfuge, no refuge of lies, no path of compro- 
mise or of deceit. Walk humbly, yet walk boldly 
and firmly, with God. Though He slay you, still 
trust in Him. Your chiefest trials are designed to 
deach you this. Your agony of conflict with infir- 
mities is designed to teach you this. The apparent 
contradiction between providences very sore and pro- 
mises most sweet is designed to teach you and train 
you to this. Though the fig-tree shall not blossom, 
| though there be no fruit in the vine, though the 
| labour of the olive fail; though your house be not so 
| with God; though heart and flesh faint and fail ; 

though God: himself slay you with his sore displea- 
sure ; still it is a faithful saying and worthy of all 
acceptation that his own Son died for sinners and 
rejoices to save them, that he that believeth in Him 
shall never die, nor from such an one shall the cove- 
| nant of God’s peace or the promise of God’s presence 
and protection be removed, world without end. 

Therefore, in any circumstances, never fear but that 
the path of duty, though it seem to be the path of 
anguish, of agony, of darkness, or of death, is yet 
the way of life, light, and comfort ; and however to 
flesh and blood it may be hard, hold to the motto 
which men of the world may have devised and may 
admire, but which men of God alone can rightly go 
through with, ‘ Let justice be done, though the 
heavens rush to ruin.” 

“Tt is the Lord: let Him do with me as seemeth 
good in his sight.” It is the Lord: the same who 
hath counted me faithful and put me into the office 
of his Prophet ; the same to whom I have been un- 
faithful, from whom I have fled, from whom I have 
deserved so ill, ‘ Righteous art thou, O Lord, yet 
‘let me talk with thee of thy judgments.” Yea, let 

me ask from thee faith and courage and strength to 
bear them. It is the Lord: the Judge of all the 
earth, and “ He will do that which is right.” It is the 
Lord : and if his hand is strong to smite, ’tis also strong 
to save. Let Him do with me as seemeth good in his 
sight. Though He slay me, yet will I trust in Him, 
‘¢ Take me up and cast me forth into the sea,” 





do so only through the intervention of the great | 


atonement and your faith therein. Never can you | 
face all righteousness till you flee to the cross of | 


Jesus, There, He, by whom all things were made, 
both in heaven and in earth, whether they be thrones, 


III. 
This emulation of generous and righteous and 
extremely handsome action between Jonah and the 
| mariners goes forward yet another stage. The 
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mariners admirably meet the Prophet again. If he 
responded splendidly to their righteous and dignified | 
deliberation in consulting with himself, or rather in | 
leaving the matter in his own hands, they reciprocate | 
no less beautifully to the meek and subdued spirit of | 
the Prophet when he prescribes his own death as the | 
only means of appeasing the sea. 

Touched with kindliest feelings of humanity, and 
touched with admiration of the mingled solemnity 
and righteous boldness with which the Prophet can 
propose the sacrifice of his own life to their safety, 
the men evidently resolve that only in the last and 
direst extremity shall they act as he has indicated to 
them ; and that extremity, they rule, has not yet 
come. Till then they will make every effort. ‘‘ Never- 
theless, the men rowed hard to bring it to the land ; | 
but they could not, for the sea wrought and was tem- 
pestuous against them.” 

It was well that it was in their heart. The Lord 
denied them their desire, but it was well that it was 
in their heart. It showed their humanity, their 
solemn fear of shedding innocent blood, their profiting , 
under that fear of God which Providence had been 
inspiring into their minds ; it gave Jonah the oppor- 
tunity of being still more satisfied that the proposal 
he had made was the only one that could meet the 
case ; and it brought more clearly to light the solemn 
fact that God was indeed pursuing this matter to his 
own appointed issue, and would allow no effort, how- 
ever well meant, to baffle his purpose: God had 
righteously destined the Prophet to be cast into the 
sea—yea, we may say, to suffer death for his offence 
in fleeing from his duty. For however God inter- 
posed at a later stage, and miraculously saved the 
Prophet’s life, it was nevertheless so much an inter- 
position of miraculous goodness and miraculous power, 
that the preservation of his life was more a resurrec- 
tion than an escape. For this certainly is one clear 
inference we may draw from the analogy suggested by 
our Lord, ‘‘ As Jonah was three days and three nights 
in the whale’s belly, so shall the Son of Man be three 
days and three nights in the heart of the earth.” 
Surely it was a resurrection-life that Jonah afterwards 
possessed as well as the Son of Man. Surely Jonah, 
like the Son of Man, was appointed unto death. With 
death then, we say, had God resolved to punish 
Jonah’s sin. And the strength of the Divine pur- 
pose is more terribly brought to light when every 
effort to save Jonah’s life comes to nought. ‘The 
men rowed hard to bring it to the land, but they 
could not,” 

No, they could hot, For the counsel of the Lord, 
it shall stand ; and He will do all his pleasure. And 
the Lord executeth righteous judgment. 

‘Young man! bear this in mind. You may go cer- 
tain lengths aside from’ the ways of wisdom, integrity, 
temperance, truth ; and to some extent, and in a cer- 
tain sense, your friends may interpose and bring you 
off. Hearts beating somewhat towards you like God’s 
heart—‘‘ How shall I give thee up, O Ephraim!” 
—may be at your service, even in your evil plight. 
Prayers and intercessions, counsels and rebukes, and 
kindliest efforts of righteousness and love, may take 
your feet out of the net, and place you in a somewhat 








even path again, giving you a fresh start and a new 
chance for better things. But beware. Embrace it 
if it is so. Embrace it now, and improve it. Thank 
God for it, and improve it. Cast yourself on Hin— 
his grace, his word, his Christ, his Spirit, his provi- 
dence, his fatherly love and righteous will. ‘‘ As for 
me, I will serve the Lord.” ‘‘ Depart from me ye 
evil doers, for I purpose to keep the commandments 
of God.” And let this be vigorous ; in lively fear 
before the Lord ; in humble penitence and firm faith 
of that mercy which is in the heavens ; and let it 
be daily, dutifully, faithfully, manfully followed 
up. 

For, turning aside again, or going certain other 
lengths, may land you, ere you are aware, in a posi- 
tion from which no one will bring you off. However 
many more true friends you may have than you de- 
serve, and with whatever zeal and love they lay all 
oars in the water in your service, it may utterly bafile 
them to bring you off. For there are laws physical, 
social, moral, from the effects and influence of which 
no one can bring you off. Remember that word of 
the Spirit : ‘“‘ Every man shall bear his own burden.” 
To your own master in the long run you must stand 
or fall. Bless God that He is able to make you 
stand. But also, when finally provoked, He is able 
to seal your doom, Andif you so provoke Him, 
then—as to the interposition and efforts of friends— 
*¢ the men rowed hard to bring it to the land, but they 
could not.” 


IV. 


The admirable bearing of all parties in this drama 
becomes, if possible, still more engaging. 

It becomes manifest that Jonah’s doom is inevit- 
able, that Jonah’s hour is come. ‘‘ The sea wrought 
and was tempestuous.” And its *‘ tempest,” and its 
‘¢ working,” and its demand were—for him. Doubt- 
less while the men had betaken themselves to pains, 
Jonah had secretly been engaged in prayer. But the 
pains taken by them are useless, for still ‘“‘the sea 
works and is tempestuous.” And to the prayers of the 
Prophet every thundering billow, as ‘‘ the sea works 
and is tempestuous,” gives him back his stern and 
ominous answer, as if saying for God, as God himself 
said to Moses, ‘* Speak to me no more of this matter, 
for thou honouredst me not.” 

So Jonah’s hour is come. 

It is a solemn moment. Apart even from some of 
its most appalling circumstances, it is a solemn mo- 
ment. The funeral of the dead at sea is solemn. 
Though the waters around and the heavens above 
be all serene, it is a trying hour when the remains of 
the much-loved friend, or of the mere acquaintance, 
or even of a very stranger, have to be committed to 
the deep. And hardened indeed must that heart be 
that can pass unmoved through the hour when, with 
mournful funeral service, and from the hands of com- 
rades or of crew, the sea receives another to ‘“‘ the 
dead that are in her.” But when we try in ima- 
gination to stand on the reeling deck beside this man 
of God, offending yet honourable and honoured, and 
see alike the firm resignation, combining meekness 
and moral majesty, with which the Prophet faces the 
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waves roaring for him as the lion ravening for the 
prey, and the mournful admiration and regret with 
which these heathen men look upon their guest,—re- 
vealing that high appreciation of his character which, 
even though known to them only in connection with 
his offence against God and his occasion of extreme 
distress to them, they have irresistibly been drawn 
to entertain,—we are overpowered with the impression 
that high above the floods sitteth an unseen One who 
is carrying out a righteous award, and who, while He 
hath said, ‘*Touch not mine anointed and do my 
prophets no harm,” would appear to have said so, 
not merely to procure them protection when they are 
right, but because He will himself, and with His own 
hand, expressly and severely chastise them when they 
err. One feels inclined to accept silence as the best 
expositor of the consummation of this deed, inevitable 
though deeply undesired. Another such funeral 
service truly neither the sea nor the dry land ever 
witnessed until this day. For here are men, not ac- 
customed to call on Jehovah’s name, and from whom 
little, in a sense, could be expected, going through 
with a duty the most agonising that can ever fall to 
a creature’s hand in a spirit of godly deliberation and, 
one almost feels constrained to think, a spirit of truly 
gracious prayerfulness—and following it up with sacri- 
ficing and vowing to the Lord, as if they now gave 
themselves as wholly to his grace as they have given 
his offending servant to his justice. ‘‘ Wherefore they 
cried unto the Lord, and said, We beseech thee, O 
Lord, we beseech thee, let us not perish for this 
man’s life, and lay not upon us innocent blood: for 
thou, O Lord, hast done as it pleased thee. So 
they took up Jonah, and cast him forth into the sea: 
and the sea ceased from her raging. Then the men 
feared the Lord exceedingly, and offered a sacrifice 
unto the Lord, and made vows.” 


Thus did these men. They awoke to know the 
living and the true God. ‘They prayed to Him. 
They appealed to Him. The storm, they clearly 
saw, was in his hand: a reason for it, they saw, 
was in his heart. And that reason they saw as clearly 
as they saw the storm. His hand, they saw, was 
almighty. His heart, they saw, was righteous. In 
brief time, they learned not a little of the living and 
the true God. They fel this anger. They even 
became executioners of his wrath, They emphati- 
cally justify their deed as being constrained to 
become executioners of the wrath of the living God. 
It is a solemn initiation into the knowledge of his 
name. 

And now their guest, their passenger, isgone. The 
sea has closed over him; and the sea has ‘* ceased 
from her raging.” Yes, if they doubted that a Living 
One was moving the storm by the power of his hand 
and aceording to the purpose of his heart, they can 
now, at least, doubt no more. The sudden appeas- 
ing of the tempest tells its own tale. They fear God in 
the calm ‘ exceedingly ”—more than in the tempest. 
And now, under no stress of weather, under no strain 
of terror, they vow, not an extorted, mercenary vow, 
but a free and voluntary dedication of themselves to 
the Lord. One would fain say these men were con- 


ea to the God of Israel. One would fain hope 
| they lived and died in his fear and in his favour. 
* * * s a * * 

It isa calm. The clouds have parted. The waves 
are hushed. The heavens are beautiful and blue. 
Onward the strange vessel flits, beating her quiet 
tack, unconscious of her matchless story, but her crew 
aware that a prophet of the Lord has been among 
them ! 


And thus died Jonah, To them, at least, thus 
died Jonah; the death of a criminal pursued by 
justice ; yet the death of a repentant and righteous 
man, triumphing in death, and over death ; commit- 
ting himself in singular meekness and faith, acknow- 
ledging the justice of his doom, and relying on the 
pardon and protection of his God, committing his 
body to the sea and his soul to the God whom he 
feared, the God of heaven, and of the sea, and of the 
dry land. Thus died Jonah. 

So the story reads. And—save for the inspiring 
Spirit of God continuing his revelations—so the story 
would end. To all this the mariners could bear 
witness ; and here their witness-bearing, their story 
would end. And in this there is a precious lesson, a 
great general fact. 

In God’s people and his prophets, their offence and 
their chastisement may be capable of being reported, 
the knowledge of them common property : for, their 
offence and their chastisement may be upon the sur- 
face, and upon the surface there may be nothing 
more. But the story may not end thus. There may 
be deliverance, forgiveness, marvels of grace and 
prayer and love and joy and communion with God, 
beneath the surface or behind the scenes. Beneath 
the surface and behind the scenes, there may be such 
salvation as the world shall never know. 

Thus died Jonah ;—so these mariners, on reaching 
land, and rehearsing the story, would say as they 
brought the marvellous narrative to a close, Lite- 
rally, beneath the surface, God carried on the marvel- 
lous story more marvellously still ; bringing in his 
own unique, peculiar work of—life in the midst of 
death ; his ever glorious work of justice satisfied by 
being executed, and grace reigning through righteous- 
ness unto life from the dead. ‘‘ Now the Lord had 
prepared a great fish to swallow up Jonah.” 

Oh, fear the Lord at all times, There is no want to 
them that fear Him. Accept no deliverance at the 
expense of righteousness or truth or duty. There is 
a better deliverance for you. On, therefore ; on, 
rather ; fronting the righteousness, facing your duty, 
trusting your God. Is anything too hard for Him ? 
and is not his faithfulness in the very heavens? Not 
his dark dispensations, but his clear and ever bright 
word of covenant grace and truth, is the ground 
and warrant of your faith. And, therefore, though 
He slay you, you may trust in Him still. 

In his hand, a raging storm, relentless, waiting 
for you! On his face, a frown of deep displeasure 
for your offence! Could your case well be worse ? 
Thus much upon the surface. Thus, to sense and 
reason. 

But to faith—what? Beneath the surface, while 
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hand ‘‘ the Lord nap prepared a deliverance.” And | serveth the faithful. Be of good courage, and He shall 
behind the frown, in the depths of the Lord’s | strengthen your heart, all ye that hope in the Lord. 
heart — what ? 
love. 





He held the storm in his left hand, with his right 


Protecting, redeeming, life-giving | For Righteousness and Peace have kissed each other. 





A CHURCHYARD IN SPRING. 


Tue purple fells against the sky shut out the misty East, 

Where winds the stream beneath the hill, the stately oxen feast ; 
The bashful flowers are peeping out into the glittering air, 

The tender grass is shooting fast for baby hands to tear. 


Yet while the rapture of the Spring bids all the Earth rejoice, 

The Autumn leaves that linger still, whisper with solemn voice ; 
The path, on which the sunlight falls, hath felt the mourner’s tread. 
Around, beneath, where’er we turn, repose the silent dead. 


Here by a little infant’s head the daffodil is growing, 

Over her mother’s grave, hard by, the soft west wind is blowing. 

I do not grudge the birds their song, the lambs their gambols wild, 
But can they fill a home again, or bring us back a child ? 


No : for they sleep the blessed sleep, which only He can break, 
Who, when He comes, shall all his joy with his elect partake. 

The Winter then will quite be past, the world shall have its Spring, 
When in the Easter of her life the Risen Church shall sing. 


Oh, who, that knows what Christ hath been, or thinks what Christ can be, 
Would dare to summon back his dead, this Earth once more to see ! 

Rich as we were, when human love we daily learned to prize, 

The love of God is sweeter still, the Saviour never dies. 


And if for us our blessed hoard of holy joy is grown, 

If Faith can sometimes rise to say— With God I’m not alone ; 
If loss to us, who lose, is gain, when to our Lord we cling, 

If in the night our wondering lips with sudden joy can sing,— 


For those who stand before his face, and see his glory there, 
And walk in white, and on their brow the name of Jesus wear ; 
How can we mourn, who we ourselves desire on Christ to gaze ? 
How shall we mingle sighs of ours with their exulting praise ? 


Leave them with Him, who loves us all with tender love and true, 
Trust them with Him, who did for them what you could never do, 
Their death is died, their tears are shed, empty their cup of pain ; 
No trouble now can vex their heart, no sin their garments stain. 


Soon, soon, to us our Lord will send ; but first our work be done, 
Our battle fought, our victory sure, our course in patience run. 
Others will then be mourning us, as we are mourning now, 

And while they put us in our shroud, a crown will press our brow! 


Be cheerful, for the time is short. Watch, for the night is long. 

To finish well the given task our Lord will make us strong. 

This be the thought to nerve our hearts, till in our home we stand— 
‘*] wish to be a pilgrim, bound for Emmanuel’s land.” 


A. W. THonotp. 


Oh love the Lord, all ye his saints, for the Lord pre- 






Hugo Maatin. 
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THE ARK 





OF NOAH. 


A VISION OF THE PAST. 


Once upon a night I dreamt, and in my dream it 
was to me as if a man with a sublime, heavenly ex- 
pression on his countenance, approached me and 
said :— 

‘‘ Follow me, and I will show you things that have 
happened, that you may know the wisdom of God, 
and the folly of man, and the power of grace.” 

And I rose in my dream and followed him, and he 
took me by the hand and conveyed me through the 
air with the speed of light, till we alighted at a beau- 
tiful spot, surrounded by high mountains. And I saw 
a vast forest of gigantic cypress trees, at the entrance 
to which a large area was cut out, where a great 
number of people were engaged in building a ship. 
A crowd of curious onlookers was assembled, men 
and women, and children, Some of the men were 
giants of a monstrous size, and of such ferocious ap- 
pearance, that I was frightened at them. They often 
shook their huge fists in a threatening way at the 
builders, and roared scornfully at them with such power- 
ful voices, that it was as if the forest echoed with peals 
of thunder, And the other onlookers also laughed and 
mocked, and made themselves merry at the expense 
of the industrious labourers, who peacefully continued 
building the immense vessel, that seemed to grow 
under their busy hands. 

While I was looking at this scene with amazement, 
my guide said to me: 

** My name is Chizoniél, I am the angel of the 
visions which God shows to men to teach them 
wisdom. The venerable, grey-headed man whom 
you see superintending the work is Noah, the be- 
loved servant of God. Near him you will notice two 
noble-looking young men, who assist him in his 
arduous task. They are his two eldest sons, Shem 
and Japhet. Another young man, whose face bears 
a strong expression of sensuality, you will observe 
sitting on the trunk of a fallen tree, axe in hand, but 
wasting his time in merry gossip with the gay people 
that mock at his father’s work. He is Noah’s youngest 
son, Ham. The weather, you observe, is most beau- 
tiful. The sky is as clear as crystal, and the sun 
shines with uninterrupted brightness upon the luxu- 
riant landscape. At a short distance a little rivulet 
purls along and winds like a silvery serpent through 
the verdure of the meadows. It is the Ormon, a 
tributary to the Pison; for we are in the charming 
land of Havilah. Now let us approach the crowd, 
and listen to what they are saying. Do not be afraid, 
for we are both of us invisible to them, nor are they 
able to hear anything of what we are saying to each 
other.” | 

Accordingly, we approached the crowd so closely 
that I could distinctly understand every word they 
said. I saw one of the giants take up a trunk of 
a tree, which he brandished aloft over his head as if it 
were but a cane, and I heard him shout to his com- 
panions, the other giants : 








**Up, ye men! take each of you a tree, and within 
a minute we shall have ground those fools and their 
toy to dust.” 

There was an appalling rush, and a band of giants, 
with uplifted trees, prepared to attack the ship and 
its builders, A panic paralysed the poor labourers, 
who dropped their tools and cried for mercy. But 
Noah stepped forward, and, stretching out’ his hand 
over them, cried, ‘‘Do not be afraid! This is God’s 
work, and no man can destroy it!” And at the same 
time I saw an angel, who was invisible to all the 
people, stretch out his hand over the giants, and 
they were smitten with terror and confusion, so that 
they threw away their trees, and ran trembling with 
fear. 

‘¢ Christian,” said Chizoniél to me, ‘*do not marvel 
at this, It is nearly one hundred and twenty years 
since Noah began his work, and during that period 
the giants have times innumerable tried to destroy 
him and it; but God has always protected him, 
because he continued believing that God’s word 
and work should stand for ever, though strong 
bulls of Bashan enconrpassed him about like bees. 
You have seen the angel who came to his assistance. 
Noah never saw him, but he believed in the In- 
visible One; and through that faith, as you have 
seen, he was stronger than all his adversaries, for- 
midable giants though they be. It is a true say- 
ing of the Spirit, ‘The angel of the Lord encampeth 
round about them that fear Him, and delivereth 
them.’” 

‘May I believe the same with reference to my- 
self??? I asked. ‘*I am not a man like Noah.” 

Chizoniél smiled. 

“‘Christian,” he said, in a gentle tone, ‘‘ how can 
you ask such a question? It has pleased God to make 
you a member of the chosen blood-bought Church of 
his only begotten Son! Are we not all ministering 
spirits sent forth to minister to you who are the heirs 
of salvation ? You are a member of the Divine royal 
family. We are your loving and faithful servants, to 
the glory of the sovereign grace of Him who made us 
and. begat you.” 

I covered my face with my hands. I could not 
fathom it. I adored in silence. 

Meanwhile, the labourers resumed their work. 

‘© Who are those people who assist Noah in his 
work ?” I asked. 

‘¢ They are a Cainite tribe,” was the answer, ‘‘ who 
were driven from their homes by the giants, and 
would have been destroyed by them, had not Noah 
taken them into his service, and thus protected them. 
They serve him for their own safety’s sake. They all 
look upon him as a fool, but since he gives them their 
daily support, they abide near him for the sake of the 
meat that perisheth. Not one of them believes that 
they are engaged in building the only means of sal- 
vation from the wrath which is to come—that they are 
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preparing the only means of safety from the coming 
judgment.” 

*¢ Poor blind fools!” I said. 
strike them by-and-bye, when they discover that they 
have helped to save others while they themselves 
perish !” 

*¢ There have always been such fools in the world,” 


‘¢ What horror will 


replied Chizoniél, ‘*The number is great of those 
who, the more they assist in building up the Church 
of Christ, accelerate the more the day of their own 
condemnation.” 

The giants having now left the place for a time, the 
scene assumed a much less riotous aspect. It is true 
the crowd continued mocking and scoffing, but this 
was all. Some of the tribe of Jubal took harps, 
and cymbals, and flutes, and played merry tunes, 
to which the bystanders danced gay and licentious 
dances. Ham, Noah’s youngest son, joined them, 
but at such a distance, as to be out of his father’s 
sight. It made a strange impression upon ‘me to hear 
the merry noise of the dancers blending with the 
strokes of the workmen’s hammers, each of which 
sounded like a thunder-peal of condemnation on the 
light-minded and reckless throng. 

It now seemed to be the hour for the labourers to 
take their noon-day meal and to rest themselves. 
During this pause, Noah stepped forward and addressed 
the noisy crowd. 

** How long will you harden your hearts against the 
Spirit of God?” he cried. ‘* One hundred and twenty 
years have been given to you to repent, but ye will 
not. Only a few months now remain, and then the 
wrath of the Almighty will be poured down upon you 
from heaven. The waters shall cover the earth, and 
you shall all perish, with your wives and children, 
because your wickedness is as high as the mountains 
and your iniquity is as deep as the sea. You see this 
ship? As truly as God liveth she will soon be float- 
ing over your heads, unless you repent and turn back 
from your evil ways, and come to God, who is plen- 
teous in mercy, and has no pleasure in your death. I 
beseech you, for your souls’ sakes, do consider. Still it 
is time. It is not too late yet. Oh! humble your- 
selves in the dust at the feet of God, if perchance He 
may repent Himself of the evil that He is about to 
bring upon you.” 

There were some amongst the crowd upon whom 
these words seemed to make an impression ; but it 
was at once drowned in the roar of laughter that rose 
from the rest of the multitude. Noah thereupon re- 
tired. As he did so, stones and pieces of wood were 
flung at him, some of which nearly struck his head. 
The people then took to eating and drinking and 
making merry. 

** How is it possible,” I said, ** that they can cast 
such grave, well-intentioned warnings to the wind ? 
And this, too, in the sight of the very ship which is 
erected as a testimony against them and as a witness 
of the truth of what they are hearing ?” 

** Such is your opinion, because you believe in the 
word of the prophet Noah,” answered Chizoniél ; 
but they do not believe it; and so that same ship 
which you look upon as a silent witness of God’s 
truth is to them the most foolish and ridiculous 





| object ever seen in the world. 








But let us hear what 
they themselves have to say about it ; and I am sure 
that after having heard their reasonings you will not 
wonder that they laugh at every word which Noah 
speaks to them. Do you see a little group of middle- 
aged and old men sitting on the trunk of a hewn 
tree at a distance ? They appear to be more accessible 
to calm quiet intercourse than the gay tempestuous 
crowd, We will change our appearance, and approach 
them in the form of artisans, as if we were two of 
the ship-builders.” 

In a moment my guide and myself were transformed 
into carpenters, hammer and saw in hand. In this 
disguise we took our place beside the elderly people, 
who were chattering together about Noah and his big 
ship. Our appearance evidently attracted no notice, 
as the builders, in their leisure time, often used to 
mix with the people round about. 

*¢ Certainly,” cried a grey-headed man, whose name 
was Hubal, ‘it is a madman’s work to build such 
an enormous ship in the middle of a forest! How is 
he to launch it? If it were a little boat, such as the 
one I have swimming in the Ormon over there, it 
might be carried on people’s shoulders to the river- 
side, But where is the water broad and deep enough 
to keep such a monstrous vessel afloat ?” 

© Ah, but mind you,” said a middle-aged man of 
the name of Cholem, ‘*‘ Noah expects the water to 
come to the ship, don’t you see? He tells us that 
the whole of this land, and the forest, and the moun- 
tains yonder, shall be covered with water. So he 
might have built the ship on the top of the highest 
mountain quite as well. He thinks she will be sure 
to get afloat, no matter where he builds her.” 

Hubal laughed uproariously. 

*¢ And where in the world is all that water to come 
from?” he cried. ‘‘I have crossed the country in 
all directions several times in my life, and I am pretty 
sure I have seen all the rivers there are under heaven 
—viz., the Pison and the Gihon, the Phrath and the 
Hiddekel. But even supposing those streams could 
be rolled back and gathered into one basin, I am 
assured that our giants would be able to wade through 
it as easily as you can wade through the Ormon.” 

*‘Does he know nothing of the ocean?” I asked 
my guide. 

** He does not,” was the answer. ‘* He never saw 
it. This land is surrounded on all sides by vast 
boundless deserts, covered with sand, thistles, and 
thorns, which no man can cross. These people know 
nothing of what there is beyond the limits of the 
little piece of land which they inhabit. This is their 
world, and old Hubal, you see, is a man rich in 
knowledge and experience. He is to these people 
what you would call in your country a professor of 
natural philosophy, a scientific man. He has crossed 
‘the world’ in all directions, and knows exactly how 
much water there is, and what the water is capable 
of doing. You understand that Noah, who is two 


hundred years younger than this man, must in his 
eyes be an arrogant fool, because he ventures to 
maintain that all the water which Hubal saw is but 
a drop compared with the flood that is to come. 
Thus you see that the strife between infidel science 
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But let us 


and faith is as old as the world itself. 
continue listening. You shall hear more yet of that 
kind.” 

«‘ Ah, but remember, Father Hubal,” said a man 
in the prime of life, of the name of Baal-jared, ‘“‘ the 
prophet tells us that the water is to pour down in 
streams from heaven.” 

*¢ Nonsense!” cried Hubal. ‘‘Look up to the 
sky. Is it not bright, and clear, and pure as silver ? 
Can you discern even so much as a spot of the size of 
my hand? Where, then, are those terrible streams 
to come from? Can there come floods out of no- 
thing ? or do you expect the fiery sun to turn some 
day into a fountain of water? You might quite as 
well expect the source of the Pison to throw up jets 
of fire. I am nearly eight hundred years old, but 
old as Iam I never yet saw the sky different from 
what it is now, and I never witnessed even so much 
as one drop of water falling down from heaven. And 
what never happened in the course of nature during 
eight hundred years, my children, will never happen 
at all, be sure of that.” 

“How is that?” I asked my guide. “ Did he 
never see rain ?” 

“He did not,” was the answer. ‘ Rain is quite 
an unknown phenomenon to these people. You 
have read in the record of the creation that ‘ the 
Lord God had not caused it to rain upon the 
earth,’ but that ‘there went up a mist from the 
earth, which watered the whole face of the ground 
This state of things was not altered till the flood 
came,” 

‘*So these people never saw a rainbow either?” I 
said. ‘I now understand how the rainbow could be 
a token of the covenant which the Lord made with 
Noah after the flood. Noah then Saw that brilliant 
bow for the first time in his life!” 

** Just so,” said Chizoniél. ‘* But you will per- 
ceive now that these people must think they have 
quite reasonable grounds for their disbelief in Noah’s 
assertions, They never saw an ocean, nor did they 
ever see a drop of rain. Those things were perfectly 
unknown from the days of Adam till this time, a 
period of at least sixteen hundred years. How then, 
they ask, can there possibly come such a terrible 
flood as will be sufiicient to lift up this huge ship? 
You see they apparently have nature, experience, and 
common sense on their side. Must it not seem to be 
a madman’s work, under such circumstances, to build 
such a vessel in a forest !” 

‘* Indeed,” said I, “ it must look very odd to them. 
I should almost feel inclined to ask, Are they to be 
blamed? It seems rather unjust to require of them 
to believe one man, when creation itself appears to 
stand up as a witness against him.” 

** But,” replied Chizoniél, ‘‘ there is another witness 
who stands up in his favour; and they are to be blamed 
because of their shutting their ears to his voice. That 
Witness’s name is Conscience, and his testimony is 
stronger than that of creation. Just let us enter into 
@ conversation with them, and you will see how un- 
fairly they deal with that witness’s testimony.” 

‘‘ Father Hubal,” said Chizoniél, ‘‘you are a man 
of great experience and knowledge, and you have seen 
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the works of creation. Now creation is a grand work, 
but you know it is not of itself, but is created by 
God, who made heaven and earth. Well, Noah tells 
us that we have all grossly sinned against our 
Creator, and that to punish us for our wickedness He 
will bring a flood over us. We know that God is 
almighty, and can easily cover our land with water, 
though we do not know how He can doit. Now, if 
it is true that we really have sinned against that great 
and mighty God, is it not reasonable for us to con- 
sider? If Noah told us that God intended to destroy 
us without there being any cause whatever for it, I 
think we should be justified in calling him a fool, But 
he tells us that there is a cause, and he points at our 
manifold iniquities and at God’s long-suffering in bear- 
ing with them ; and he tells us also that at length 
God’s patience is exhausted; and that He has re- 
solved to destroy us, unless we repent, May there not 
be truth in that? And is it not quite possible that 
God should take some extraordinary means to sweep 
away from this earth a generation which He is angry 
at?” 

**Sins! iniquities!” answered Hubal scornfully. 
** What are they ?” 

‘*T will tell you,” replied ChizoniéL ‘‘ For instance, 
you killed many a man who never did you any harm, 
because you desired his wife.” . 

“Ay!” cried the assembly, merrily, ‘there is 
truth in that, old fox!” ° 

‘¢ Well,” cried Hubal, ** what about that?” 

** Why,” answered Chizoniél, ‘* Noah tells us that, 
when Cain had killed his brother Abel, the Lord said 
to him : ‘ The voice of thy brother’s blood crieth unto 
me from the earth.’” 

‘¢ Ah!” answered Hubal, sneeringly ; ‘* Noah tells 
so many things. He is a fool!” 

*€ Still, he never killed a man,” quoth Chizoniél. 

*¢ He is a madman.” 

‘Yet he never took another man’s wife or pro- 
perty.” 

“True, true,” cried the other members of the com- 
pany. ; 

‘* But you all of you have other men’s wives,” cried 
Hubal, angrily ; ‘‘and so has every mighty man of 
renown amongst us. Is there any one here who has 
not slain a man to his wounding and a young man to 
his hurt? Only Noah has not ; but that is exactly 
why I call him a fool, because he behaves like a 
coward, and opposes the generally-adopted manners 
and customs of society. He thinks he is wiser and 
better than the whole of us. But his folly has at length 
come to light. Only look at that ship between the 
trees! Ha! ha!” 

“Still,” interposed Cholem, “it must be acknow- 
ledged that it is a clever piece of workmanship, after 
all. Iam quite amazed how he could manage to get 
it put together. We never saw such a thing before, 
and I am quite sure that we could not make it in a 
thousand years, wise and mighty men as we are.” 

“‘ Ay,” said Chizoniél, ‘‘ and it appears to me that 
a man who can do a work like that cannot be such a 
very great fool,” 

“ He says his God has taught him how to do *t,” 
quoth Baal-jared. 
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‘¢ Well, I am quite sure that must be the case,” 
said Chizoniél, ‘* for this is no common human work. 
And how often have not the giants tried to destroy it, 
but they never could? An invisible hand evidently 
always held them back.” 

‘“ Of course,” cried Hubal ; “he is in alliance with 
some mighty spirit, no doubt. Butsoare we. The 
sun, moon, and stars—the whole host of heaven which 
we adore, stand by us in the grand battle against the 
god of Noah.” 

*¢ And which of the two do you think is the better?” 
asked Chizoniél ; **‘ your gods, who teach you to kill 
and rob one another, or the god of Noah, who teaches 
him to do good to everybody, to protect the widow 
and the orphan, and to succour the oppressed ?” 

*¢ Well, I do not know,” answered Hubal, doggedly. 
“T am perfectly content with my gods; they never 
put a straw in my way, but leave me at liberty to do 
just what I please.” 

**I believe they do,” said Chizoniél, ‘* because they 
have no power to prevent you. They are no gods at 
all. They are dead gods. This ought to be quite 
clear to you. They have not even so much power as 
to prevent Noah from building his ship, And, when 
Noah’s God one day brings the flood over you, they 
will not be able to prevent that either. I think it is 
high time for you to consider, for it is a fearful thing 
to fall into the hands of such a God as Noah’s! ” 

Here the whole company rose in a rage, and draw- 
ing their swords they filled the air with roars and 
shouts of * Kill him! kill him! Whoishe? He is 
a traitor!” But before they could pounce upon us 
we had disappeared before their eyes, and resumed 
our place near the ark. 

‘* Christian,” said Chizoniél to me, ** you must now 
have observed that the fault of these people is not 
only in their heads but also in their hearts. If Noah 
were a murderer and adulterer, as they are, they 
would not call him a fool; but as he is a good and 
just man, they hate him. It is true that the building 
of this ship must look like folly to them, but if they 
had not seared their consciences they would acknow- 
ledge that this apparent folly has reasonable grounds, 
Had any sense of the good, the true, and the divine 
been left in them, they would not merely look at the 
forest, and.-the rivers, and the dry sky, but they 
would also give attention to the fact that a man, 
whom they cannot help acknowledging to be better 
than they are, and whose admirable work proves him 
to be anything but a madman, has most seriously 
warned them against the consequences of their wicked- 
ness ; and they would perceive that such a man would 
not, for upwards of a hundred and twenty years, 
submit to the toil, the vexations, and the persecu- 
tions connected with such a stupendous work, if he 
had no reliable grounds for the fearful expectation 
which urges him to persevere amid all these suffer- 
ings. They do not even give themselves the trouble 
of examining these grounds, because they instinctively 
perceive that such an examination would lay bare 
their own wickedness and condemn them. Having 
expelled God’s Spirit from their heart, moral integrity 
and spiritual wisdom have no more any authority to 
them, Infidelity, in whatever form it may present 











itself, is always the sequence of moral decay. The 
moment people refuse to feel God’s work in their 
hearts, they also cease to see God’s work in history, 
and all that is left to them to see is the sky, the 


forest, the sun, the moon, and the stars. And 
the moment a man refuses to listen to God’s voice 
within, he also begins to stop his ears to that 
voice coming to him by the mouth of a servant 
of God. Such a servant then becomes a fool ora 
fanatic in his sight, and he will soon finish by de- 
claring the whole Divine revelation to be a fable or an 
imposture. And certainly God’s words and works, if 
looked at without faith, cannot but appear to be 
foolish and absurd, because they stand in connection 
with moral principles, which infidelity does not admit, 
and with future facts which nature cannot foresee, 
It stands to reason that a man who denies the guilt 
of sin cannot but sneer at a ship which points to a 
future flood that is to punish the sinners. In the 
same way the cross of Christ cannot but be a folly in 
the sight of those of your fellow-beings who deny 
that they are guilty of any crime. They are quite 
right if their premises are true. But that these are 
false they cannot see, not because their understanding 
is darkened, but because their heart is blind.” 

While Chizoniél was speaking in this way I saw in 
my dream that the ark was finished, and that with the 
assistance of invisible ministering angels the beasts 
of the field and the fowls of heaven were led into it ac- 
cording to God’s commandment. And when Noah and 
his wife, and Shem and Japhet had got in, Isaw Ham 
standing at a distance, doubting whether he would 
go in ornot. The crowd round about mocked and 
scoffed uproariously, so that the air reverberated with 
their roars of laughter. A band of gay girls took Ham 
in their midst, daficing with him, and telling him not 
to be such a fool as to leave this beautiful place, the 
flowers, the trees, the sunshine and the pleasures of 
life, to shut himself up in that close, dark box, with 
the elephant, the donkey, and the pig for his com- 
panions, And I saw Ham, now struggling against 
them, now yielding, now taking a few steps towards 
the ark, now allowing himself to be pulled back, till 
his father’s voice, sounding from the ark, reached his 
ear, entreating him to make haste lest he should perish 
with the multitude. Then, disconnecting himself 
with a jerk from the arms of the girls, he fled to the 
ark, which he no sooner had entered, than an invisible 
hand shut its-entrance, so that no man could open it 
again, A roar of laughter rose from the crowd, and 
at once hundreds of hands carried straw and wood to 
the ark to set fire to it. And already the flames were 
rising, when on a sudden heaven was covered with 
darkness, Terrible thunder-peals roared through the 
air; streams of water poured down, which in a mo- 
ment quenched the fire, A general terror seized the 
crowd, which dispersed in utter confusion, Gradu- 
ally the ship rose on the increasing flood. I heard 
the tempest rage and the waters of the deep gush 
up with fearful noise, and the weeping of the wo- 
men and children, and the roaring of the beasts of 
the field, when on a sudden I awoke. And lo! it 


was a dream, 
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HEROES AND MARTYRS OF THE REFORMATION IN ITALY. 
BY W. L. ALEXANDER, D.D. 


I, 

At a time when the attention of the civilised world 
is deeply fixed on the Italian peninsula, when all free 
nations are waiting to hail the social and political re- 
generation of its nationalities, and when Christian 
people in all lands are hoping and praying that the 
new order of things may be so arranged as to secure 
the interests of society there on the only solid, safe, 
and abiding basis of national freedom,—the free circu- 
lation of God’s Word and the free preaching of the 
Gospel ; it may not be uninteresting or unprofitable to 
look back to a time when Italy seemed about to take 
a place among the free nations of Europe by casting 
off the yoke of Rome; and when for a season the 
fruits which the Gospel, faithfully and freely preached, 
has produced in all the world were seen in hopeful 
richness and beauty there also. The season, in truth, 
was short, like a gleam of sunshine breaking forth in 
a dark and cloudy day ; but just as such a gleam may 
discover to the eye of the observer many hidden spots 
of beauty or of grandeur, so during the brief period 
in which the principles of the Reformation struggled 
for ascendancy among the Italian people, not a few 
noble characters were brought to- light and many 
scenes of heroic fortitude, devotion, and piety were 
exhibited, which it is alike interesting and profitable 
to contemplate, and which at any rate ought not to 
be forgotten. 

The history of the Reformation in Italy has occu- 
pied more than one able pen, and all that diligent 
research and faithful narrative can do to set forth its 
course and character has been done.* Following in 
the footsteps of those who have worthily surveyed 
this field, and availing ourselves of their materials, 
without aiming to emulate their endeavour, we pro- 
pose in a series of papers to make our readers ac- 
quainted with the history and working of some of 
those noble men and women whom God raised up to 
testify for his truth around the very centre of papal 
domination, not a few of whom had to maintain their 
opinions in the face of fiery persecutions, and some of 
whom were counted worthy to seal their testimony 
wig their blood. 

As preparatory to this, it may be not without its 
use nor uninteresting that we should present a brief 
survey of the general state of the Papacy in relation 
to free thought in Italy at the era of the Reforma- 
tion. 

It is impossible to study the Papal system without 
being impressed with the conviction that it is a 
master-piece of policy for the end at which it aims— 
the subjection of the soul of man to the despotism of 





* The principal works on the Italian Reformation are Gerdes’ 
“*Specimen Italie Reformate,” 4to., Leyd., 1765; and M‘Crie’s 
“History of the Progress and Suppression of the Reformation in 
Italy,” 8vo., Edin., 1827. Much may also be gathered from Ranke’s 
‘‘History of the Popes,” and from such works as “ Bayle’s Die- 
tionary,” the “Vite Theologorum Exterorum” of Melchior Adams, 
and Schelhorn'’s “Ameenitatis Historie Ecclesiastice.” “The Life 
and Times of Aonio Paleario,” by M. Young, 2 vols., 8vo., Lond., 1860, 
will be found abso full of valuable information, drawn, in many cases, 
from unpublished sources, 





a hierarchy. The skilful adaptation of its provisions 
and methods to the prevailing tendencies of human 
nature, the adroit subordination to its service of all 
the motives that most powerfully govern the heart 
of man, its mingling of the sacred with the secular 
so as to bring the solemnity of the sacred and the 
interest of the secular to bear on one common end, 
and its perfect organisation, whereby all its agents are 
made to work in harmony and in obedience to a single 
will, conspire to render it the most perfect engine of 
spiritual rule the world has ever seen. But it is not 
given to any human institution to be absolutely per- 
fect, either for good or for bad ends; and when its 
design is evil it often happens that its very complete- 
ness at once provokes and facilitates assaults which 
tend to its injury. So it proved*with the Papacy. 
It had not long existed in its full development as it 
came from the hands of Gregory VII. and Innocent 
III., when its very perfection as an engine of spiritual 
domination induced courses which stirred up hostility 
against it in various quarters. 

Uncontrolled power leads not only to tyranny and 
extortion, but is apt to foster the reckless indulgence 
of all the baser passions*of our nature. Men, who 
find they can trample with impunity on the liberties 
of their fellow-men, are not slow in finding their way 
to a contempt for all restraint, and become a law to 
themselves, though, it may be, the mere slaves of evil 
lusts, and led captive by the devil at his pleasure. 
Especially does this result emerge in systems that 
foster indolence, and afford peculiar opportunities for 
sensual indulgence. 

The history of the Papacy during the three cen- 
turies which preceded the Reformation supplies a con- 
tinuous and startling illustration of these remarks. 
In almost every European nation the rapacity and 
tyranny of the Papal See had made themselves 
painfully felt, and had excited in the bosom of prince 
and of peasant a feeling of indignation, which, if it 
did not break out into open revolt, was not, on that 
account, the less bitter and deep. The extent to 
which the Popes laid Europe under contribution to 
supply the means of their personal luxury or the ag- 
grandisement in temporal rule and power of the papal 
throne, almost exceeds belief. Nor were they careful 
to cover over their rapacity by any hypocritical pre- 
tence, or to soothe the objects of it by any prudent 
policy. In the directest and most imperious terms, 
and without the slightest regard to national rights or 
popular prejudices, they issued their demands and 
levied their exactions. They drew wealth and power 
to Rome also by appointing Italian ecclesiastics to the 
richest benefices in other countries ; and so regardless 
were they of appearances that, of those thus appointed, 
some were mere children whom, in the face even of 
their own canons and in some cases of the determined 
protests of the ecclesiastical authorities of the place, 
(as in the case of Grosteste, when he received the man- 
date of Innocent IV., to induct an Italian boy into a 
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vacancy in the diocese of London) they insisted upon | 


being duly and formally installed ; that, though it was 
impossible for them to do, or pretend to do the duties 
of the post, they might be at least entitled to draw 
the revenues accruing from it. Nor was the private 
character of the clergy in general such as to command 
respect, or counteract the bad effect on the minds of 
the people which the tyranny and extortion of the 
papal rule had produced. For the most part they were 
illiterate, ignorant and indolent ; in many cases sensual 


and vicious in their habits ; and in some very monsters | 
In this respect the Italian | 


of depravity and pollution. 
ecelesiastics seem to have had a bad pre-eminence. 
There is still extant a letter from A®neas Sylvius, who 
afterwards became Pope, under the title of Pius II., 
written to his father, in which he describes his own 
vicious life in terms of the grossest indecency, and in 
atone of most disgusting levity, adding that he does 
not care to conceal his vicious habits, because he sees 
no man who is not as bad as himself. John Francis 
Picus, Lord of Mirandola, in an oration to Leo X., 
delivered in 1517, in which he earnestly entreated 
that pontiff to bestir himself to heal the diseases of 
the Church, says: ‘‘With the greater part of the 
chiefs of our religion, by whose example the ignorant 
commonalty should be regulated and formed, there is 
either no worship of God, or at any rate, very little ; 
no method and order of good living, no shame, no 
modesty ; justice has given way either to hatred or 
to favour; piety has almost wholly degenerated into 
superstition ; and men of all ranks sin so openly that 
frequently virtue in good men is held to be a vice, 
and vices recsive the honour due to virtue, by those 
who have come to regard their unheard-of petulance 
and long impunity as fences and walls of protection 
for their crimes.” * It would be easy to fill pages 
with similar testimonies from the writings of men 
who were themselves attached to the Romish Church. 
But it is unnecessary. The sad fact is sufficiently 
known. The corruption which had invaded the Church 
in every part of Christendom displayed its greatest 
virulence around the centre, and reached its culmi- 
nating point in the lives of such men as Popes 
Sixtus IV., Innocent VIII., and Alexander VL, and 
those by whom they were immediately surrounded. 
The effect on the character of the people of such an 
example on the part of their religious guides, may be 
easily imagined. Religion and morality might almost 
be said to be banished from Rome and the larger 
cities of Italy. ‘‘ Rome,” writes Cardinal Bembo, who 
knew it well, “is a foetid pool, full of the wickedest 
scoundrels in the whole world.” Luther used to ex- 
press his thankfulness that he had been induced to 
visit Rome ; for had he not seen and heard for himself, 
he would never have believed the extent to which the 
Pope and his cardinals had corrupted the Church, and 
so would not have been led to assume the bold posi- 
tion as a Reformer to which he was thus driven. 
Among the more cultivated classes, practical and, in 


many cases, openly avowed atheism prevailed.’ ‘If 


you are in search of atheists,” writes an author of the 

time, *‘ you will not find so many anywhere as in 

Rome.” ‘In the house of the Duke of Parma,” 
P.8 


* J. Fr. Mirandola, De reformandis moribus oratio. 





. 
writes another, ‘‘ atheism is much affected (in deliciis 
habetur).”” Melanchthon’s retort on an Italian theo- 
logian is well known :—‘‘ You Italians,” said he, “ are 
ready to contend that God or Christ is in the Eucharist 
whom you do not believe to be in heaven.” Luther 
repeatedly tells a story of two persons who at the table 
of Leo. X. fell into a debate as to the immortality of 
the soul. Their arguments being expended they 
agreed to refer the decision to the Pope ; who, on 
| being appealed to, replied, ‘‘ Though you who have 
maintained the affirmative have adduced good argu- 
ments and reasons for your opinion, I rather give in 
to your opponent, for your view makes one melan- 
choly, whilst his is favourable to jollity.”* Where 
such undiluted epicureanism reigned in the most in- 
fluential quarters, we need not wonder that unbelief 
and all ungodliness characterised the masses. We can 
believe that the satirist hardly exceeded the truth 
when he wrote :— 


Vivere qui sancte vultis, discedite Roma ; 
Omnia hic ecce licent, non licet esse probus. 


But whilst the people were only too ready to take 
encouragement from the conduct of their spiritual 
guides to rush into all irreligion and iniquity, they 
were not by this led to regard with any esteem 
those whose example they followed, or to treat with 
respect the system to which they belonged. The 
very opposite effect, as was natural, followed ; the 
men who had done despite to the sacred office with 
which they were invested became themselves objects 
of contempt ; and this was extended from them to 
the rites they administered, the doctrines their 
Church professed, and the entire system to which they 
belonged. Nor was this confined to mere secret 
feeling or private conversation ; it broke out in mani- 
fold forms of open and avowed attack. Angry de- 
nunciations, bitter satire, stinging sarcasms, ridiculous 
stories,t and comical songs, combined with the skill 
of the caricaturist to give expression to, and at the 
same time to increase and exacerbate the feeling of 
contempt and indignation with which the conduct of 
the clergy had inspired the masses, One has only to 
glance over such a collection as the Poggiana, the 
work of one who, as he himself tells us, had lived fifty 
years at the Court of Rome, and under several pon- 
tiffs, to see with what gusto every story that could 
place the clergy, regular and secular, in a ridiculous 
or hateful light, or bring contempt on their ind#Mtu- 
tions and rites, was received and circulated in Italy, 
The effect of all this in sapping the foundations of 
popular respect for the papal system, and preparing 
the way for a revolt against the papal authority, should 
circumstances occur to call it forth, is too obvious to 
require to be pointed out. 

The revival of letters struck a heavy blow at the 
influence of the ecclesiastical power in Italy. In an 





* Tischreden, vol. iii., p. 239 of Férstemann and Bindseil’s edition ; 
Vorrede zu Melanchthon’s Verantwortung auf der Colnischen unter 
Clerisey Schrift ; Comment. in Genes. cap. 20. 

¢ Many of these stories are too gross to be repeated now, but of 
those which are simply ridiculous not a few are still in circulation, 
and it is somewhat amusing to find how in successive generations 
they have been fastened on individuals who were certainly entirely 
| innocent of the deeds or words narrated, but whose peculiar eccen- 
| tricities presented points on which the unscrupulous story-teller 
| found he could make the old story stick. 
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evil hour for herself the Church had espoused the 
cause of ignorance. For several generations her ten- 

dency had been decidedly retrogressive in respect of | 
culture and liberal learning. During the fourteenth | 
century everything betokens a degeneracy on the part 
of her clergy in literary tastes and pursuits as com- 
pared with the clergy of two or three centuries before ; 
their Latin more barbarous, their taste more corrupt, 
their matter more inane, their whole style both of 
thought and expression more puerile and mean. The 
complaint which Trithemius, Abbot of Spanheim, 
utters over the degeneracy of his own monks, might 
have found an echo in every monastery in Christen- 
dom, and in none more so than in those of Italy. 
‘“‘ The study of Scripture our priests repudiate ; eru- 
dition they neglect ; in place of books of Scripture 
they breed and train dogs and birds. . . . They are 
blind leaders of the blind, who, instead of teaching 
the people righteousness, rather seduce them.”* The 
gross ignorance and illiteracy of some of the clergy 
almost passes belief. Luther’s story of the monks who 
resolved to keep their old ‘‘ Mumpsimus”’ in prefe- 
rence to the new ‘“Sumpsimus” is well known.t 
Luther asserts that ‘‘the greater part of the clergy, 
especially the occupants of the cloisters, were very 
unlearned blockheads, some of whom could hardly 
read,”{ and of those who could read he says that 
they, for the most part, contented themselves with 
babbling the words of the service without understand- 
ing them, alleging in defence that ‘‘ the Holy Ghost 
understood them, and the devil was scared by them.”§ 

Of himself he records that he was twenty years old 
before he had seen a Bible, or knew that there were 
any more of the Gospels or Epistles than are contained 
in the Postils. The Poggiana are full of ridiculous 
stories of the ignorance of the clergy ; and every one 
acquainted with the writings of Erasmus knows how 
with him and the rest of the Humanists this was 
matter of constant and poignant ridicule. In Italy 
this, like all the other discreditable characteristics of 
the Romish Church, manifested itself in an exagge- 
rated form. Ignorance there was assured the dignity 
of an institution. The * Fratres Ignorantie ” made 
it their boast that they knew nothing, and would 
learn nothing. 

The Church having thus gone over to the side of 
ignorance, there naturally emerged a state of hos- 
tility more or less pronounced between her adherents 
and those for whom culture and literature presented 
attractions. Indeed, from the very dawn of modern 
literature in Italy, a decided anti-papal spirit manifests 
itself in the writings of its cultivators.|| Dante, 
Petrarcha, Boccaccio, Ariosto, to say nothing of less 
famous names, have, each after his own fashion, indi- 
cated unmistakeably the antagonism which they felt 
to exist between their tendencies and pursuits, and 
the spirit, practices and influence of the hierarchy. 
The language they sometimes employ in denouncing 
both individuals and classes passes the bounds of 
moderation. With Petrareha Rome is constantly 








* Gieseler, Eccles. Hist. v. 8. t Tischreden, ii. 265. 
t Ibid., pp. 235, 229. § Ibid., p. 291. 
. sf Bee Sullo Spirito Antipapale che produsse la Riforma. Lond. 





‘¢ Babilonia ;” and both in his poetry and his epistles 
he inveighs against it and its rulers in the strongest 
terms. In one sonnet (91) he speaks of having “ es- 
caped for his life from impious Babylon, whence all 
modesty is fled and all good is gone, hospice of evil, 
mother of errors ;” in another (106) he describes her 
as filled to bursting with the wrath of God and all 


| kinds of vices, having Bacchus and Venus for her 


deities ; and in another (107) he denounces her as 
‘*the school of errors, temple of heresy, forge of de- 
ceit, dire prison, where the good dies, the evil is 
fostered and engendered, hell of the living, against 
which it will be a great wonder if Christ do not come 
forth in wrath.”* If these should be thought the 
exaggerated utterances of a poet under the excitement 
of the muse, we have only to turn to his epistles, 
where, writing to friends, he gives expression to his 
sincere convictions, to find many statements in which, 
with fuller details of the evils complained of, he uses 
language even stronger than that we have quoted.t+ 
Dante, a higher and purer spirit than Petrarcha, uses 
language not less severe in reference to the corruption 
which reigned in the Church, Take the following 
two passages from different parts of his great poem. 
Addressing the Popes, some of whom he represents 
himself as finding in hell enduring the most frightful 
torments he says :— 
‘* Trampling the good and raising up the bad, 

Your avarice overwhelms the world in woe. 

To you St. John referred, O shepherds vile, 

When she who sits on many waters, had 

Been seen with kings her person to defile. 

Your gods ye make of silver and of gold ; 

And wherein differ from idolators, 

Save that their God is one, yours manifold ? 

Ah! Constantine! what evils caused to flow, 

Not thy conversion, but those fair domains, 

Thou on the first rich father didst bestow.” t 


Again, speaking of Florence, he exclaims :— 


a. 2 On ees ie at the accurst, 
Floren produced and issued ; whence have strayed 
The sheep and lambs away from the right track, 
Since of the Shepherd it a Wolf hath made. 

For this the Gospel now is laid aside, 

The Fathers too ; and the Decretals sought 

Alone, as by the margins is descried. 

To them both Pope and Cardinals are given ; 

Nor turn they e’er to Nazareth a thought, 

Where spread his wings the Messenger from heaven. 
But soon the Vatican and parts of Rome 

Most cherished in the pious memory, 

Where Peter’s faithful converts found a tomb, 

Shall from the foul adulteress be free.”§ 


Many more such passages might be culled from Dante, 
whose severe and lofty spirit could ill brook the levities 
and corruptions which eharacterised the court and 
clergy of Rome in his day, and whose intensely re- 
ligious feeling led him into sympathy with doctrines 
which, at a later period, would have been signalised 
as ‘* Protestant ;”? such, for instance, as the sole 
supremacy of Scripture as the final rule of faith and 
duty ; the denial of the validity of priestly absolution ; 





* Le Rime di Petrarcha, ed. Soave. Milan, 1805, vol. i, pp. 93, 121. 
See also Son. 105. i - 
+ For these we refer to the copious extracts ‘given by Rossetti, 


. 8, ff. 
» t Inferno, cant. 19; Wright’s translation. 
§ Paradiso, cant. 9. 
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the repudiation of prayer for the dead ; the upholding 
of Christ as the rock on which the Church is built, 
and the sole foundation on which all must rest ; and 
the assertion that the temporal authority is not to be 
derived from or dependent on the spiritual.* One 
feels grateful to hear from amidst the gloom of the 
16th century a grand voice like that of Dante, pro- 
claiming, in support of the doctrine of the soul’s 
immortality, such words as these :—‘‘It is certi- 
fied to us by the most true doctrine of Christ 
which is the way, the truth, the life; the way, 
because by it, without impediment, we advance 
to the felicity of that immortality ; the truth, 
because it suffers no error ; the light, because it illu- 
minates us in the darkness of mundane ignorance.” + 
When we consider the giant grasp which Dante laid 
upon the opening intelligence of Italy, we can easily 
believe that the bold utterances to which we have 
referred were not without a powerful effect in pre- 
paring for a revolt against the supremacy of the 
Romish see. 

Mere antagonism, however, to evil is not always in 
itself positive good; and, unhappily, irreligion so 
predominated throughout Italian society, that rebellion 
against priestly domination assumed to a large extent 
the form of an entire renunciation of Christianity. 
The consequence was, that when the ancient classics 
came to be generally read by men of culture, it was 
not their poetry and philosophy merely that took hold 
of the minds of such, but their morality and their re- 
ligion also. Hence, with the revival of letters, came 
into Italy a resuscitation of the ancient heathenism. 
Men, like Marsilio Ficino, Pietro Pomponazzo, Angelo 
Poliziano, Pietro Aretino, and others, if they believed 
anything, believed after the fashion of Plato and 
Aristotle, and not after that of the Apostles. In 
the court of the Medici at Florence, Plato and not 
Paul reigned as the supreme authority in religion ; 
and it is not without reason believed that even under 
the papal tiara beliefs that were more heathen than 
Christian found a nest. Things must have been 
tending very far in this direction when it could be 
currently reported of a Pope, that he had said, ** How 
much this fable about Christ has profited us, all men 
know.” In good society at Rome it was thought 
necessary to the character of a gentleman and man of 
fashion to avow opinions contrary to those taught by 
the dogmas of the Church.t Luther, who, while a 
monk, believed in transubstantiation, and thought it 
his duty to go honestly through the whole service of 
the mass, was petrified with horror, when performing 
this office at Rome, to find a priest at his elbow 
making a mock of it, andetelling him to make haste 
and get done with it. Even Erasmus tells us he was 
confounded by the blasphemies he heard on every 
side, and the open advocacy of heathen opinions, espe- 
cially the non-immortality of the soul.§ On this 





* These sentiments pervade the Divina Commedia (compare, 
e. g. Inf.c. 2: c. 27; Purg. c. 4:¢. 10; Parad. c. 24: c. 29); but they 
may be found formally stated, and in some cases argued on, in the 
Convito (see Tratt, 2, c. 9; 4, ce. 4), and his Latin treatise, De 
Monarchia, book 3. 

+ Convito, 2, 9, sub fin. 
zo Bandine, quoted by Ranke, Hist. of the Popes, i. 56, Bohn’s 
edition 








§ Burigny, Vie d’Erasme, i. 139. 









subject, as we have already seen, Leo X. could jest 
scoftingly at his own table, and so far had the belief 
in this fundamental doctrine of religion become un- 
popular that, in 1513, it was thought necessary at 
the Lateran Council formally to aflirm anew the doc- 
trine of the soul’s immortality. * 

We have been the more particular in describing 
this state of society in Italy, because whilst it shows 
how the minds of the people were loosened from that 
reverence for the Papacy which would have entirely 
excluded the Reformation from Italy, there was 
wanting that basis of religious earnestness which in 
other lands furnished a permanent foundation on 
which the new spiritual life could erect its structure, 
Whilst, therefore, it is true that in Italy, as elsewhere, 
successive generations had been little by little drop- 
ping in the powder which might have blown up the 
superincumbent mass of papal domination,t there were 
other influences at work which mingled with it such 
ingredients as prevented it, when the match was 
applied, from producing more than a very partial and 
interrupted explosion. In other lands (to borrow 
the quaint words of a recent writer) ‘‘if the fire ran 
over the country with wonderful rapidity, it was be- 
cause the trees werealldry.”{ But in Italy, unfortu- 
nately, the trees, though sufficiently withered, were 
rotten and damp, so that the fire could not run, and 
was soon extinguished. 

But whilst the shadows predominate in the picture 
which Italy presents to us at the beginning of the 
16th century, let it not be supposed that nothing but 
darkness reigned. From time to time earnest spirits 
had arisen who not only lifted up their voice against 
prevailing corruption, but were faithful witnesses for 
‘the truth as it is in Jesus.” There can be no doubt 
that the doctrines of the Waldenses had extensively 
spread in various places of Italy, and that many who 
did not dare openly to profess these doctrines never- 
theless held and valued them. The fiery eloquence 
and religious fervour of such a man as Savonarola, 
though he cannot be justly regarded as aiming at any 
such reformation of the Church as Luther and his 
confederates effected, could not fail to awaken in 
men’s minds a sense of the reality of religion, and 
the necessity of being in earnest about it, as well as 
to lead them above the sphere of ritualism and super- 
stition in order to find what would meet their spiritual 
wants. Certain it is that even at Rome itself there 
were men who held and taught truths usually distine- 
tive of Protestantism. An association was even 
formed, including a number of men of high position 
in the Church, which, under the name of “The 
Oratory of Divine Love,” sought to counteract the 
unhallowed tendency of the tone of society under 
Leo X. This association met for the worship of God, 
for preaching, and for spiritual exercises ; and from it 
proceeded an infltence which greatly prepared the 
way for the progress of evangelical truth among the 
more cultivated classes. After quoting some passages 
from the writings of some of the members of this 
association, Ranke, who was the first to call attention 





* Caranza, Summa Consiliorum, 65. + Rosetti, p. ii. 
} Blunt, Reforms ation in England, 1, 
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to the fact of its existence, says justly,* ‘It would 
be difficult to announce the Lutheran doctrine in 
language more orthodox.” It was from this society 
also that the first translation of the Scriptures into 
Italian from the original text, that of Bruccioli, pro- 
ceeded ;t and there is every reason to believe that 
translations of some of the writings of Luther and 
Melanchthon were issued, sometimes under fictitious 
names, by members of this association, and widely 
circulated over Italy. 

Such was the general condition of society, in 
relation to religion, in the Italian peninsula at the 
dawn of the Reformation. With much that seemed 
to invite and favour the introduction of a new 





state of things favourable to Christian liberty and 
evangelical piety, there was more that was _ hos- 
tile to such 2 movement, and threatened it, if made, 
with opposition and disaster. Subsequent events 
showed that it was even so. The Reformation spread 
much farther in Italy than many suppose. But it 
was met everywhere with the violent hostility of the 
dominant powers, whilst it found but little response 
in the bosoms of the masses, sunk as they were in 
superstition or infidelity, and enslaved by sensual 
lusts and habits ; and at length the light that had 
been kindled was trampled out or quenched in blood, 
and Erebus and Night once more resumed their 


reign. 





COTTAGE POEMS. 
BY A OURATE. 
II.—MIRIAM. 


“ MrrrAM—the miller’s daughter—to my cost, 
I] knew her well! My darling boy she crost 
In his first love : she did not draw him on— 
I can’t say that—but stil] she jilted John. 
She might have known his looks : I cannot say 
That he said much : he had his father’s way, 
Yad John. 
I knew her since she was the height 
Of that white lily : she was just as white— 
And she was still and stately in her ways, 
Her looks were meek although she fed on praise. 
I won’t be hard, but she drove John away, 
Who was so fond of me : and to this day 
‘We've never heard of him. ’Tis sore, but, sir, 
He’s in God’s keeping: 
And what came of er? 
She ran away, against her father’s will, 
With a poor portrait-painter, who fell ill 
Down at the inn, and hung about the place. 
I saw them once together ; and his face 
Was like a woman’s, and his hands were thin, 
And little fit he seemed his bread to win. 
His speech was soft-like, and his clothes were fine— 
Not working clothes like John’s. Though he was mine, 
Whatever he might wear, my John was twice 
The man he was: and yet he was her choice. 
It’s ten years since I met them in the lane, 
And saw the last was seen of them. A pain 
Shot through her at the sight of me, I know 
And he was speaking to her quick and low. 
What have you heard of her ?”’ 
‘This letter gives 
Her story. Where our Rector’s daughter lives, 
In London, in the East (a fearful place, 
Where she has seldom seen a happy face, 
Her husband’s parish is), are streets on streets, 
Where hopeless vice with reckless misery meets— 
Our Devilsbye is but a little rill 
To the great choking tide those streets that fill 





* Hist. of the Popes, i., p. 103. 
¢ Kitto, Bibl. Cyclop. ii., p. 440, 8rd ed. 
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With Sin’s black river. They go hand in hand, 
Striving to save some souls upon its strand, 
With few to help. The doctor at his post 
Fights there with fever and a kindred host 

Of foul distempers. All the rich have flown, 
And left the parish to the poor alone. 

With cast-off rags, and’ offal food it teems, 
Until like one vast rubbish-heap it seems. 

Cast off and tainted seem the beings there— 
Cast off from love and hope and peace and prayer— 
Women and men, who like demoniacs seem, 
And infants who, in innocence, blaspheme.” 


« 


‘ Ah sir! I’ve heard that men their lives once gave 


By thousands for the Saviour’s empty grave— 
His body suffers there !’ 

‘* Aye, it were well 
A new crusade against the powers of hell 
To preach. To rouse the Queen upon the throne, 
The nobles, all the several ranks that own 
Our country’s wealth and power, to sweep away 
Our cities’ plague-spots from the face of day.—— 
But to the story of poor Miriam’s life. 
Entering a shop one day the Rector’s wife 
Saw one, with a fair child who held her han”, 
Bring in her work and meekly waiting stand. 
The figure drooped—the child was drooping too, 
With that sad look of early care she knew ; 
Yet something in them both, (and both looked ill, ) 
Recalled fresh country faces and the mill ; 
The leaping, laughing water, lipped with green ; 
Sweet noises and sweet silences between ; 
May blossoms ; roses; apples on the trees 
In the mill gardens ;—each and all of these 
Rushed through her mind, she knew not how or why. 
The obsequious shopman meanwhile standing by. 
The master took the work the woman brought, 
Examined, grumbled, paid. And she who wrought 
Asked, eagerly, if there was nothing more 
To take home with her ? 


‘ Nothing !’ 
To the door 
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She moved, andwent. And she who watched her then 
Remembered, rose, and called her back again : 
But had to hasten after. In the street 

Stood Miriam ! heedless every gaze to meet— 
Heedless and hopeless! In her open hand 
The scanty payment of her toil she scanned— 
And thus the letter runs :—‘ Despair was here ! 
Down the sad face there ran a single tear. 

I touched her on the shoulder, and she stared, 
And knew me not—for this I was prepared ; 
And told her who I was, and who I guessed 
That she must be. Reluctant she confessed. 


‘* Where do youlive?”” Isaid. She flushed with shame. 


’ “Let me come to you, Miriam!” Her name 


Softened her, and she said, ‘‘ Yes, come to me ; 
Thank God ! no worse than poverty you'll see.” ’— 
She went, and found her, where, in cheerless gloom, 
Close ‘street and crowded court and stiffling room ; 
Each is so like the other, it would be 

Relief to find a worse variety. 

In a small room she sat, and with her there 

Her dying husband. Even the outer air, 

Such as it was, denied her. In distress 

He seemed to show a gentle selfishness. 

His wife and child were toiling in his sight, 

His breath enough their breathing lives to blight ; 
And yet he would not bear the slightest breath 

Of air. It shook his wasted lungs, and death 

Was very near. And, gracious Lord of Life ! 

All was not darkness in that mortal strife, 

Out of these hearts a tenderness divine 

Rose and was nourished by the strength of thine. 
The wasted hands had tried her woman’s task, 
And fretful lips the kiss of peace would ask ; 

And feeble knees were bent, and thanks were given, 
For less of earth that left the more of Heaven. 


‘¢To Miriam’s heart there year by year had come 
A deeper yearning for her early home. 
‘I'll never see it more ; but would,’ she said, 
‘They’d take my little Miriam in my stead. 
In the old garden she would grow so bright ; 
Here,’ and she shuddered, ‘ there is such a fight 
For life.- May God forgive me! I could pray 
We all might go together.’ 

The next day 
Her husband died. A letter has been sent 
To Miriam’s father, and the Rector went 
To plead with him this morning.”’ 

** May the Lord 

Open his heart to take his child restored ! 
My John, too, may come back. God sends us rain 
Of weeping ; then his sun shines out again 
To make our hearts grow. This I learned the day 





The last of my great trouble passed away. 
My man and I were parted three long years : 
Serving as nurse, it was the bread of tears 
I earned for many a day, up at the farm, 
Another’s rosy infant on my arm ; 
While John, as under-gard’ner at ‘the Main,’ 
Was striving hard to win me back again. 
Well I remember, ’twas mid-summer day 
He brought me home. The sky was red and grey, 
I’ the early morning when we took the start, 
My man and I, together in the cart. 
The rain began to fall—the sweetest rain— 
I never saw the living earth again 
With the same eyes. As sweet the world may be 
To others, it was ne’er as sweet to me. 
These fields are green, but those we passed that day 
Are greener in my memory than they. 
The larks sing merry here, but ne’er before, 
Or since, they seemed to sing at God’s own door, 
For joy of singing ; like a silver cup, 
The briony held each big white blossom up ; 
The trees held out their leafy hands to catch 
The blessing: I held up my face to match, 
And shut my eyes. John had an arm, of course, - 
To spare for me—one served the sober horse ; 
And so he held me closely to his side, 
And screened me with his coat. A while our ride 
Was up and down and over ridge on ridge, 
And by the water dancing through the bridge. 
At length the sun shone. We were passing through 
A planting of young birches, when the blue 
Showed all above and in between. The sun 
Making the rain-drops glitter every one, 
Like the great stone in Lady Mary’s ring ; 
And the wind shook them, and they seemed to fling 
Whole lapfulls upon us who passed below. 
They sprinkled John, whose face was in a glow ; 
At which I laughed. And John said, ‘Wife, you seem 
’ enjoy a ducking !’ 

And it stayed, that gleam 
Of sunshine—stayed and brightened more and more ; 
It was full shining on this very door 
When John first led mein. ‘ Now, little wife,’ 
My dear man said, ‘this is our home for life. 
I’ve bought it and I’ve built it stick and stone ; 
And more, the ground it stands on is my own.’ 
*O John !’ I answered, ‘God has been so good.’ 
‘ Ay, wife,’ he said; ‘but I have understood 
What faith means better since things went so hard. 
We must not serve God for a poor reward. 
Every good thing is his : but for things good 
We need to work and wait; and if there should 
Come ill instead, believe that better still, 
Even best of all, is in our Father’s will.’” 
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BY THE 


Half-past twelve a.m. 1st of January, 1866. 

I HAVE just returned from holding ‘* Watch-night ” 
with a congregation of Wesleyan Methodists. Never 
having witnessed its services, perhaps ignorant even 
of the existence of such a custom, many of my 
readers may be ready to ask, “‘ Watch-night, what is 
it?” If Churches knew each other better, it might 
promote their mutual improvement, and also the 
interests of brotherly kindness and Christian charity. 
With this view I shall tell my readers something of 
the very impressive and solemn service, called Watch- 
night, with which, standing on the line that parts 
them, the Wesleyans take farewell of the old year 
and hail the advent of the new. 

It is a fact, though by many sound Protestants and 
Christians who observe them never so much as sup- 
posed, that some of our old customs had their origin in 
Popish, others in older and Pagan times. Let me 
relate two remarkable examples of this which I saw 
some years ago when making a tour in the north and 
north-west of Scotland. In Loch Maree, where, next 
to Switzerland, the exquisite beauty of the lake, and 
the magnificent mountains that frame it, raise one’s 
mind from nature up to nature’s God, there is an 
island—one of the many that lie like gems on its bosom 
—which once boasted a well of healing virtues. Till the 
Saint whose name it bears took offence at a man 
who dipped a favourite dog into it to cure him of 
maduess, its waters, so say the people, were a panacea 
for all the ills our flesh is heir to. On being so pro- 
faned, the well, which owed its miraculous virtues to 
the merits of the Saint, became dry. Partly in con- 
sequence of this belief, and partly in consequence of 
the progress of education, it has now ceased to be re- 
sorted to; but a tree which stands by it, proves to 
what a late period this old popish superstition retained 
its hold of this Protestant and Presbyterian district. 
It presents a sight one would expect to meet only 
in benighted Ireland. I saw the branches that hang 
over the empty well covered with votive offerings— 
a relic of Popery among a people who would have 
been as loth to trust in the merits of a dead saint, as 
in the demerits of a living sinner. 

Such another well, but associated with an older 
time, stands near by the house of Culloden in Inver- 
ness-shire. Its waters at a certain period of the year, 
like those of the Pool of Siloam at the descent of the 
angel, were believed to acquire a miraculous virtue. 
This was on the first Sunday of the month of May. 
On the morning of that day, hundreds resorted to it, 
either to drink and be themselves cured, or drawing 
water, and taking care that not a drop was spilt lest 
the charm should be broken, to carry it to sick and 
bed-rid friends. May was a month sacred to the god 
of the sun; that being the period when Baal’s rites 
were performed by our rude and savage ancestors, 
long before the introduction of Christianity. Though 
our country has no sturdier Protestants, or people who 
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have a higher regard for the Sabbath, than the inha- 
bitants of the surrounding district, down to a recent 
period crowds of them resorted to this old pagan well. 
I found many votive offerings on a tree which drooped 
over it—in buttons and copper coins that were stuck 
in its bark ; and worsted threads, bits of cloth and 
ribbons of all colours that hung fluttering from its 
boughs. From these wells, whence I drew nowater, I 
drew a lesson of charity. The strong hold which 
these old popish and even pagan superstitions long con- 
tinued to maintain over a devout and serious people, 
taught me to wonder less that churches should retain, 
on the one hand, forms which, though they have no 
sanction in Scripture, are of a venerable antiquity : 
and reject, on the other hand, improvements in the 
services of public worship, merely because they are 
innovations on old established customs. 

How long, like the remnants of the Hittites, Periz- 
zites, and Canaanites in the land of Israel, heathen 
eustoms will survive in a Christian country, has no 
more remarkable illustration than those supply which, 
in strong contrast to the Methodist ‘‘ Watch-night,” 
usher in the year. Little do good Christians, when 
they take part in these, think that they are en- 
gaging in pagan rites. Butsoit is. For example, 
on the last night of the year the ancient Druids went 
forth in solemn procession ; the high priest-at their 
head carrying a golden bill-hook or sickle. Rever- 
ently approaching the sacred oak, he cut the mistletoe 
from its gnarled boughs ; and this, being brought into 
the towns and carried to the houses of their chiefs, 
was distributed among the people. Cut down on the 
proper night with golden instrument and by priestly 
hands, this curious parasite became sacred to their 
god, and acquired the virtues of a potent charm. 
As such it was hung up in the rafters to preserve 
their houses from evil, and worn also as an amulet 
to protect their persons on the field of battle. And 
now, in the nineteenth century, a thousand years and 
more after heathenism had disappeared, in a country 
of bibles, churches, schools, and sabbaths, here we are 
in the use of the mistletoe that at Christmas and New 
Year’s time garnishes our houses and looks down 
on happy meetings of gathered families and loving 
friends, observing an old pagan rite. The term 
** Yule,” and the cry *‘ Hogmanay” with which our 
boyhood was familiar at New Year’s time, and which 
is of universal usage, at least in Scotland, are both 
relics of heathenism—it being by this cry that the 
people were summoned to the sacrifices of their god, 
and to his festival, which they celebrated with revels 
and universal conviviality. We might wonder why 
a period of the year spécially calculated to excite 
solemn and serious thoughts should ever have been 
set apart for entertainments calculated rather to dis- 
sipate than excite such thoughts, and for convivial 
indulgences which often equalled, perhaps exceeded, 
in their drunken excesses those of heathenism. But 
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this accounts for it. Nor is it difficult to explain 
how these and also other customs survived the pagan 
worship to which they originally belonged. It is well 
known that the term Easter is taken from the worship 
of the old goddess Astarte, or Ashtaroth : it is equally 
well-known that the robes of the Roman Catholic 


priesthoed, and very many of the forms through which | 


they go, were copied from those of heathen temples ; 
and the door by which these and other corruptions 
came into the Christian Church, was the well-intended 
but unwise policy of her early missionaries, They 
sought to convert the heathen by accommodating 
the new worship to the seasons and fashions of the 
old. Impatient, animated by zeal, but in many 
instances zeal without knowledge, the good men who 
found it difficult to abolish the pagan rites and forgot 
that ‘“‘he who believeth shall not make haste,” 
endeavoured to give them a Christian turn. So, 
finding it hard to wean the people from their old habit 
of cutting the mistletoe, they sought to baptize it to 
Christianity, and to win or please converts by hanging 
it up in their churches ; while they winked at, if they 
did not encourage the feasting and banqueting, the 
eating and drinking, the fun and folly, with which the 
pagans at New Year’s time celebrated the festival of 
their god. 

It was not long ere the Church found out her mis- 
take, in acting on expediency rather than on principle. 
The feasting and merriment which, for the purpose of 
reconciling them to Christianity, she allowed her 
converts to continue indulging in at New Year’s time, 
reached a vast height in France, for instance. Strong 
complaints were made to the Gallic Synods of great 
excesses being committed on the last night of the old 
and the first of the new year. It appears that com- 
panies of both sexes, dressed in fantastic habits, and 
called bachelettes or guisarts, ran about the streets, 
and entered even the churches, disturbing the devo- 
tion of the worshippers. Crying, ‘‘ Au gui menez, 
Tire-lire-Mainte du blanc et point du bis,” they 
demanded both money and wassail, This will recall 
to Scotchmen (I know not if to Englishmen also) 
the name of guwizards, given to those who in our 
early days went about painted and masked, sing- 
ing songs, and also their cry, ‘‘ Give us your white 
bread and none of your grey?” The Bishop of Angres, 
who says that the cries of the guisarts were derived 
from the ancient Druids, makes grievous complaints of 
the licentiousness of the people at New Year’s time. 
To such an extent_indeed was their bacchanalianism 
carried in his day, that the French Government had to 
step forward and repress it by the strong arm of 
the law. 

This history teaches us, as do many things else, that 
there is no reformation so good in its ultimate results 
as what our fathers called a ‘‘root and branch” one. 
To win over the heathen, by removing impediments 
which interpose between them and Christianity, some 
missionaries in our day have lent a sort of sanction to 
polygamy, and permitted their converts to continue 
practices that properly belong to idolatry. And when 
we see good men even now persuading themselves 
that such measures are lawful, need we wonder that 


in earlier and less enlightened times the apostles | 





of Northern Europe endeavoured to compromise mat- 
ters by engrafting the new religion on some portions of 
the old? Compromises in worldly affairs which in- 
volve no question of truth and principle, cannot be 
too much commended, In moral and religious matters, 
they cannot be too strongly condemned. Let the 
Churches beware of establishing any such truce be- 
tween truth and falsehood. Many of these are sepa- 
rated on what might be called points rather than 
principles ; on matters of remote and doubtful infer- 
ence rather than of plain and direct revelation. But 
though I therefore think that union among Protestant 
denominations is not only exceedingly desirable, but 
much more attainable than many suppose, yet no 
schemes toward it, toward the conversion, of the 
heathen, or toward reconciling worldly men to religion, 
to Christ and his cross, should be entertained that 
involve the smallest compromise either of the doc- 
trines or the morals of our holy faith. This were to 
sew a piece of new cloth into an old garment, to pour 
new wine into old bottles. 

Though I have traced the peculiar and convivial 
customs of the new year to paganism, I should be 
sorry that anyone supposed that I regard otherwise 
than with favour the kindly greetings and gifts, the 
family gatherings and innocent convivialities which 
make the shortest among the happiest days of the 
year. Happy the homes where songs as well as 
psalms drown the roaring of the storm, and affection 
and mirth diffuse such light and warmth within the 
house as to make us forget the biting cold and dark- 
ness without. In foretelling the return of God’s 
banished people, Jeremiah says that ‘‘in all their 
dwellings shall be heard the voice of thanksgiving and 
the voice of them that make merry,” and so should 
our homes be, when, saying with the poet-— 


I saw the skirts of the departing year, 


we hail the advent of its successor. But it is sad to 
take farewell of the old year without any grateful 
remembrance of its mercies, and sorrowful thought of 
its sins ; to have the mirth without the thanksgiving ; 
and reckless of the temptations, and trials, and sorrows, 
and difficulties and deaths the new year may bring, to 


| allow that to run into excess, and our convivialities 


into debauchery. The time is one for enjoyment ; 
but not certainly more for enjoyment than for suitable 
reflections on the past, and good resolutions for the 
future. And it is shocking to see these drowned in 
the drinking bowl—the voice of conscience lost in riot 
and uproar ! 

But without anxious and even prayeriul care, the 
customs of the season were very apt to lead to excess. 
For instance, in the old times in England, the head 
of the house assembled his family round a bowl of 
spiced ale, and, drinking their healths, handed it 


| round to the others,—every one as he lifted the bowl 


|of the word wassail,—the wassail-bowl. 


saying in good old Saxon, ‘ Waes hael,” or ‘‘ To your 
health ;” an expression in which we find the origin 
A similar 
custom prevailed, and to some extent still prevails, 
in Scotland. When the clock struck twelve the 


| members of the family drank to each other's health 


in the hot pint, as it was called ; following this up 
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with dances and mirth and merry-making. Nor was 
this all ; it was succeeded by what proved a much 
greater temptation to sobriety and virtue. Carrying 
this bowl, replenished with ale and spices, they sallied 
forth to visit their neighbours, entering each house 
with uproarious cheers, and exchanging friendly greet- 
ings in drink given and received. A very common 
result of this first footing, as it was called, and of the 
drink besides friendly greetings which they exchanged 
with all whom they encountered on the road, was 
that ere the new year had almost begun, conviviality 
had run into riot, and brutal drunkenness lay in the 
gutters, or went staggering along the streets. And, 
though the habits of this age are a great improvement 
on former times—not indeed because the whisky bottle 
has been substituted for the hot pint—our towns still 
present many disgraceful spectacles at New Year's 
time. In walking the streets of Edinburgh how have 
I been filled with disgust and sorrow !—thankful, how- 
ever, that it was not the season when foreigners 
visited the city, else we must have blushed for our 
country and its religion as we looked them in the face. 

Edinburgh, more perhaps than any other place, 
used to celebrate the New Year with Saturnalian 
rites. The principal streets were more thronged between 
twelve and one o’clock on New Year’s Day morning 
than at mid-day in the full tide of business ; and, as 
if to make up for their usually strict and grave, if not 
stern, demeanour, the people, like a bow too strongly 
bent and suddenly unbent, sprung into the opposite ex- 
treme. Even women relaxed not a little of their 
usual modesty; and grave citizens became bacchanalians, 
So soon as the Tron Church steeple rung out the mid- 
night hour, a tremendous shout rose and rent the air. 
At that signal the crowd rushed into the wildest ex- 
cesses ; and orgies were begun, with little distinction 
of sex, age, or rank, that, traceable to the days of 
paganism, were a disgrace to Christianity. Happily, 
this pagan institution, as it might be-scalled, has 
never recovered from a blow it received some fifty 
or sixty years ago. The city roughs and blackguards 
of that time combined together to turn the occasion 
into one of plunder. The least resistance offered them 
was met by assaults, so violent and bloody that in 
several instances they resulted in death. Justice 
had to draw her sword: and the end of the Satur- 
nalia was a spectacle which filled the city with pity, 
and grief, and horror, Three boys, who had been 
engaged in the robberies and violences of that night, 
were brought out to the scaffold, and hanged up in 
the face of the sun. The stern and terrible lesson was 
not lost. These three young corpses, turning slowly 
in the wind, made an indelible impression on the 
mind of Edinburgh ; and as the drunken orgies of 
the season have ever since then been checked—we | 
cannot say altogether eradicated—the event was one 
of many which show how God in his providence 
makes good spring out of evil, and crime find a cure 
in its own excesses, 

Whether it was for the purpose of checking the 
excesses of this season by a better and more Christian 
way, that John Wesley established a ‘‘ Watch-night ” 
at New Year’s time, I know not. Probably it was. 





The revival among the Methodists of this very ancient 





custom was not due, however, to the new year, or to 
its excesses. The earliest notice of it in Wesley’s 
Journal is in these terms :—‘‘ Friday, Jan. 9, 1742. 
—We had the first watch-night in London. We 
commonly choose for this solemn service the Friday 
night nearest the full moon, either before or after, 
that those of the congregation who live at a distance 
may have light to their several homes, The service 
begins at half an hour past eight, and continues till 
a little after midnight. We have often found a 
peculiar blessing at these seasons, There is generally 
a deep awe upon the congregation, perhaps in some 
measure owing to the silence of the night, particularly 
in singing the hymn with which we commonly 
conclude— 
‘ Hearken to the solemn voice, 
-The awful midnight cry ! 
Waiting souls, rejoice, rejoice, 
And feel the Bridegroom nigh.’” 


Elsewhere he writes, ‘* About this time I was in- 
formed that several persons in Kingswood frequently 
met together at the school; and when they could 
spare the time, spent the greater part of the night in 
prayer and praise and thanksgiving. Some advised 
me to put an end to this; but upon weighing the 
thing thoroughly, and comparing it with the practice 
of the ancient Christians, I could see no cause to 
forbid it. Rather, I believed it might be made of 
more general use. So I sent them word, I designed 
to watch with them on the Friday nearest the full 
moon, that we might have light thither and back 
again. I gave public notice of this the Sunday before, 
and withal, that I intended to preach ; desiring they, 
and they only, would meet me there who could do 
it without prejudice to their business or families, 
On Friday abundance of people came. I began 
preaching between eight and nine, and we continued 
till a little beyond the noon of night, singing, pray- 
ing, and praising God. This we have continued to 
do once a month ever since in Bristol, London, and 
Newcastle, as well as Kingswood ; and exceeding great 
are the blessings we have found therein ; it has gene- 
rally been an extremely solemn season, when the 
word of God sunk deep into the heart even of those 
who till then knew Him not. If it be said, ‘ This 
was only owing to the novelty of the thing (the cir- 
cumstance which still draws such multitudes together 
at those seasons), or perhaps to the awful silence of 
the night,’ I am not careful to answer in this matter. 
Be it so: however, the impression then made on 
many souls has never been effaced. Now, allowing 
that God did make use either of the novelty or any 
other indifferent circumstance in order to bring sin- 
ners to repentance, yet they are brought. And herein 
let us rejoice together. Nay, may I not put the case 
farther yet? If I can probably conjecture that, 
either by the novelty of this ancient custom, or by 
any other indifferent circumstance, it is in my power 
to ‘save a soul from.death, and hide a multitude of 
sins,’ am I clear before God if I do it not ?—if I do 
not snatch that brand out of the burning ?” 

“Sir,” says Wesley elsewhere in repelling the attack 
of a Rev. Mr. Baily of Cork, ‘you charge me with 
holding ‘midnight assemblies,’ ir, did you never 
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see the word ‘ Vigil’ in your Common Prayer Book ? 
Do you know what it means? If not, permit me to 
tell you, that it was customary with the ancient 
Christians to spend whole nights in prayer ; and that 
these nights were termed Vigile, or Vigils. There- 
fore, for spending a part of some nights in this man- 
ner, in public and solemn prayer, we have not only 
the authority of our national Church, but of the uni- 
versal Church in the earliest ages.” 

So wrote John Wesley. To those who blamed him 
for setting his hymns to tunes that, though of great 
merit, were in many cases associated with profane 
songs, he had replied, ‘* I see no reason why the devil 
should have all the good music.” No wonder that 
this same man, like soldiers who dash boldly on a park 
of artillery to seize it and turn on the enemy their own 
guns, should conceive and carry out the idea of turn- 
ing a night of debauchery into one of devotion—at 
least of such services as would by God’s blessing guard 
people from excess, and teach them to join trembling 
with their mirth. Wise in his generation as the chil- 
dren of this world in theirs, Wesley did not think it 
enough simply to denounce the drinking and debau- 
chery of the time. He knew human nature better. 
He was not ignorant of the principle which Dr. Chal- 
mers illustrates in one of his noblest sermons, this, 
namely, “‘the expulsive power of a new affection.” 
So, without attempting to altogether abolish an old 
custom, he said, By all means celebrate the advent of 
the New Year, not, however, with the dissipation of 
pagans, but the devotion of Christians, And in this 
exercise we resolved to take part, with a congrega- 
tion of his followers, on the last night of 1865. 

We repaired to their chapel a little after ten 
o’clock. The riot of the streets had already begun ; 
and it was a great relief to escape from them, and find 
ourselves quietly seated amidst a congregation whose 
countenances, as became their position, bore a mingled 
expression of happiness and solemnity. It was pleasant 
to see so large an assembly on such a night and at such 
an hour ; and to recognise numbers who though, like 
ourselves, belonging to another than the Wesleyan com- 
munion, had gone to unite with their brethren of that 
Church in the solemn, striking service which I proceed 
to describe, 

The minister appeared in the pulpit punctually at 
half-past ten, robed in gown and bands—a costume, 
by the way, not used by the Methodists in England, 
though their Conference has too much good sense to 
quarrel with its use in Scotland, or to insist in such 
minor matters on a rigid and unnatural uniformity. 
He began the services by reading out a hymn, which 
the people sang with Methodist spirit to the music of 
an organ. The full burst of their earnest and ringing 
voices all but drowned the sound of its pipes, and 
demonstrated that an organ, whatever objections people 
may have to instrumental music as an aid to psalm 
singing, does not always, and need never, supersede or 
interfere with vocal praise—the song of grateful hearts 
rising from hallowed lips. They sung :— 


Jesus the Conqueror reigns 
In glorious strength arrayed, 
His kingdom over all maintains, 
And bids the earth be glad. 





Ye sons of men, rejoice * 

In Jesu’s mighty love ; : 
Lift up your heart, lift up your voice, 

To Him who rules above. 


Extol his kingly power ; 
Kiss the exalted Son, 


Who died, and lives to die no more, 
High on his Father’s throne. 


Our Advocate with God, 
He undertakes our cause, 
And spreads thro’ all the earth abroad 
The victory of his cross, 
That bloody banner see, 
And in your Captain’s sight, 


Fight the good fight of faith with me— 
My fellow-soldiers, fight !” 


After this, Mr. James, the minister, offered up a 
very impressive prayer, acknowledging the mercies 
and also the sins of the past year—seeking grateful 
hearts and pardon through the blood of Christ—in 
view of the year about to enter, renewing vows and 
dedications to God, with earnest prayer for grace to 
do its duties, to meet its trials, to resist its tempta- 
tions, to bear its burdens, and to be ready for the 
deaths it might bring. Another hymn was then sung, 
and the 90th Psalm, beginning with these words: 
** Lord, thou hast been our dwelling-place in all gene- 
rations,” read,—and read impressively. After the con- 
gregation had again sung, the minister, choosing for 
his subject these words of 1 Samuel vii. 12, ‘Samuel 
took a stone, and set it between Mizpeh and Shen, 
and called the name of it Eben-ezer, saying, Hitherto 
hath the Lord helped us,” delivered an appropriate 
address, At its close the congregation sang :— 

‘* How many pass the guilty night 
In revellings and frantic mirth ! 
The creature is their sole delight, 
Their happiness the things of earth ; 


For us suffice the season past ; 
We choose the better part at last. 


We will not close our wakeful eyes, 

We will not let our eyelids sleep, 
But humbly lift them to the skies 

And all a solemn vigil keep : 

So many years on sin bestowed, 
Can we not watch one night for God ? 
We can, O Jesus, for thy sake, 
Devote our every hour to Thee : 
Speak but the word, our souls shall wake, 
And sing with cheerful melody ; 
Thy praise shall our glad tongues employ, 
And every heart shall dance for joy. 
Oh may we all triumphant rise, 
With joy upon our heads return, 
And far above those nether skies, 
By Thee on eagle’s wings upborne, 
Thro’ all yon radiant circles move, 
And gain the highest heaven of love !” 

The minister now descended, and resigned the pulpit 
for half an hour to a local preacher; and I may re- 
mark, by the way, that his address, directed chiefly in 
warning words to young men and women, proved that 
though a liberal education is of great value to ministers, 
he may be an effective speaker who has never been at 
College. A few minutes before twelve o’clock this 
worthy man brought his remarks to a close. Mr. James 
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returned to the pulpit ; and having addressed the con- 
gregation in a few solemn and weighty words, he said 
that there were now only some two or three minutes 
of the old year to run, and these he would recommend 
them to pass in secret communion with God. Then 
the whole congregation, following his example, bowed 
the head, and fell on their knees in silent prayer. 
During these few minutes an awful solemnity filled the 
house,—a stillness on which the hour, as it struck one 
beat on the clock, announcing that one year was gone 
and another begun, broke with startling effect. At 
Manchester, where I first witnessed this most impres- 
sive service, the effect was still greater. There, the 
clock rung out its full twelve beats ; and as they slowly 
and solemnly succeeded each other, they sounded like 
the last dying throbs of the expiring year. So soon 
as the ringing out the old and ringing in the new year 
had brought us to the end of one, and the begiuning 
of another, stage in life’s journey, the whole congre- 
gation rose to “their feet ; and, like men who spring 
forward anew, on a heavenward race, for a heavenly 
crown, they burst out into this song :— 
**Come, let us anew our journey pursue, 
Roll round with the year, 
And never stand still till the Master appear. 
His adorable will let us gladly fulfil, 


And our talents improve, 
By the patience of hope, and the labour of love. 


Our life is a dream ; our time, as a stream, 
Glides swiftly away ; 

And the fugitive moment refuses to stay. 

The arrow is flown ; the moment is gone ; 
The millennial year 

Rushes on to our view,’ and eternity’s here. 


O that each in the day of His coming may say, 
**T have fought my way through, 
I have finished the work Thou didst give me to do.” 
O that each from his Lord may receive the glad word, 
** Well and faithfully done ; 
Enter into my joy, and sit down on my throne,” 


Ere the echoes of the hymn had died away, the 
minister rose to pronounce the blessing; and, the 
service closed, we went out into the starry night to 
hear the sound of revelry and riot—but to see nothing 
incongruous with our devotions in many of the con- 
gregation tarrying at the door to salute their acquaint- 
ances with a ‘‘ Happy New Year!” and much hearty 
shaking of hands, 

The most remarkable and impressive feature of this 
service was perhaps the depth and solemnity of the 
silence that filled the house, while the congregation 
engaged in secret prayer during the last moments 
of the old, dying year. It reminded me of scenes 
I had witnessed abroad at one of the most solemn 
parts of Roman Catholic worship. When the priest, 
after working the miracle of the mass, turns round to 
hold aloft at the full stretch of his arms, not in bread 
and wine a symbol of Christ’s body, but, as the 
people are taught to believe, the very flesh and blood 
of the Son of God, the effect is quite remarkable, 
It is exceedingly impressive indeed, if the scene be a 
vast and noble cathedral, with its lofty pillars, and 
solemn aisles, and dim religious light, and full to the 
door with thousands of worshippers. At that moment, 
as if with one soul, the mighty congregation drop on 





their knees, and every head is bent adoring to the 
ground. Standing near by the high altar, with the 
sea of faces before us, it is wonderful to look out 
over these thousands,—all motionless as statues, amid 
silence deep as the grave’s. There is no such silence 
outside, in nature; not on the shore, where in the 
quietest day wavelets break, and sea-birds scream ; 
nor in the gloom of the forest, where the wind yoes 
whispering among the branches, and withered leaves 
fall whirling to the ground ; nor in the loneliest glen, 
where the distant baying of a watch-dog, the murmur 
of a hidden stream, the hum of bee or beetle, relieves 
the silence. Yonder, with their God held on high 
before prostrate thousands, no sound whatever—rustle 
of gown, rufile of moving foot, lowest whisper—falls 
on the ear. Each one, penetrated with awe, seems 
to hold his breath—the scene, the deep stillness 
such as to remind the spectator of these Scriptures, 
*¢ There was silence in heaven,” ‘I fell at his feet as 
dead.” 

** Watch-night ” among the Methodists, outraging 
neither human reason nor God’s Word, as the other 
does, is, even in its outward aspect, not less impres- 
sive. At the solemn midnight hour, and on the eve of 
another year, the voice of man is stilled ; and, amid 
the deepest silence, the whole living assembly, each 
as if he were alone, engages in inward prayer. The 
time, the place, the awful stillness, the vast multi- 
tude around, each holding secret communion with 
God, presents a scene that might sober a baccha- 
nalian, and move the most indifferent to prayer. And 
now may I not ask, why should not all other Churches, 
in the Methodists’ new-year’s night service, take a leaf 
out of their book, wherever circumstances render 
it both practicable and convenient? The bigotry of 
Papists is not worse than, or indeed so inexcusable as, 
that which maintains we have nothing to learn from 
others in the ordinances of God’s house and worship. 
It were ludicrous, if it was not sad, to find good 
Protestants who deny infallibility to the Pope, and 
yet, resisting all change, seem to regard their fathers 
or themselves as infallible ; and their own old system 
as so perfect that it is incapable of improvement. 
What else is that than to say, “ The temple of the 
Lord, the temple of the Lord are we!” 

Very seldom have I worshipped with Christians of 
other denominations, either at home or abroad, with 
my countrymen or with foreigners—French, Swiss, 
Germans, or Italians, without seeing something in their 
churches which I would have been happy to engrafi 
on my own, And this is a feeling, I venture to say, 
common to all who, while enjoying the privilege of 
worshipping with other denominations, have sought 
to see in their services not what they might condemn, 
but might admire and imitate. It is good to be 
conservative, but not of defects, In these days of 
bold attacks, from unexpected quarters, on our most 
sacred and cherished beliefs, let all on the watchtowers 
of Zion sound forth, ‘* Thus saith the Lord, Stand ye 
in the ways and see, and ask for the old paths, where 
is the good way, and walk therein, and ye shall find 
rest for your souls.” But though it is our duty to 


keep by the old roads, it may not be our duty to keep 
by the old ruts, Between old roads and old ruts, 
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there is a great and too much forgotten distinction. 
What is commendable in Churches other than our 
own, why should we be such bigots as not to copy? 
Who can afford to dispense with what other good, 
intelligent, and pious Christians have found to be aids 
to devotion? The tide runs strong the other way ; 
and we need to crowd all sail on the mast to advance 
in grace, and at length arrive in heaven. 

To the lateness of these Watch-night services, no 
one can justly object. They occur but once a year; 
and hours as late are not held a valid objection to 
balls, to theatres, or even to the occasionally pro- 
tracted social meetings of such as would frequent 
neither the one nor the other. Where can we so well 





take leave of the old year with all its sins to answer 
for, or enter on the new with all its trials to encounter, 
as in the House of God? The solemnities of the ser- 
vice are eminently calculated to restrain the excesses 
of the season, They teach us, what we are prone 
to forget, amid its festivities to rejoice with trembling. 
Nor can I doubt were all our congregations, where 
convenient, to meet after the fashion of the Metho- 
dists,—as is done in some Episcopalian churches in 
London—many of our people would bless God, and say 
with Wesley, **‘ EXcEEDING GREAT ARE THE BLESSINGS 
WE HAVE FOUND THEREIN : IT HAS GENERALLY BEEN 
AN EXTREMELY SOLEMN SEASON WHERE THE WORD OF 
GoD SANK DEEP INTO THE HEART,” 





THE BURDEN. OF DUMAH. 


‘* He calleth to me out of Seir, Watchman, what of the night? Watchman, what of the night? 


he watchman said, 


The morning cometh, and also the night : if ye will enquire, enquire ye : return, come.”—Jsaiah xxi. 11, 12. 


Tue words are so elliptical and so enigmatical that 
we might naturally look to the context for their ex- 
planation. 

But there is no context. The words read are them- 
selves a complete whole. ‘‘ The Burden of Dumah ” 
stands between two other ‘ burdens,” forming by 
itself an entire utterance, an entire chapter of prophecy, 
utterly alone and isolated as to any connection or any 
coherence with the rest. 

And how little, at first sight, can we make of it ! 

*¢ The burden of Duamah.” What is Dumah? 

*¢ He calleth to me.” Who calleth ? 

‘¢ The watchman said.” Who is the watchman ? 

It was a custom of ancient times—illustrated for 
us by the Prophet Ezekiel—to set a watchman on 
some frontier height of a country threatened with in- 
vasion, to give warning of the enemy’s approach by 
sounding a trumpet-note of alarm. 

Now it is evident, I think, that in this passage the 
watchman of Dumah is the Prophet of Israel. Across 
the ridge of Seir comes the voice of enquiry to him 
in Jerusalem. God had entrusted to him many 
burdens, many oracles, concerning surrounding nations. 
To him therefore, in the prophetic imagery, these 
nations are represented as turning for information. It 
is as though they had taken him for their watchman, 
and now called to him, in the anxieties of a calamitous 
time, ** Watchman, what of the night?” how goes 
the night ? what hour, what watch, are we in ? is the 
dawn near? is the darkness soon to pass? In other 
words, God has told thee his secrets concerning us: 
tell us then, what hope is there? is the judgment 
yet far spent? is the calamity which oppresses us soon 
to be overpast? The neighbouring nations are to 
share in the overthrow of Israel under the giant 
strength of Babylon ; then let Israel’s Prophet show 
them how far the tide of distress is to go, and at what 
point God shall say to it, ‘* No further ! ” 

But the answer is a mere riddle, 

‘The watchman said, The morning cometh, and 
also the night.” They could have told that without 
him! Yes, day and night succeed each other—and 











that is all that he will say! It is night now: it will 
be morning : and then after a time it will be night 
again. Make of my words what ye will! The vision 
is sealed. God vouchsafes to you no other answer. 
‘If ye will enquire, enquire ye,” but there is no 
response : ‘return, come”—go back, and come yet 
again—still there shall be no voice, nor any to answer, 
nor any that regardeth ! 

This is not perhaps the common interpretation ; but 
it seems best to express the absolute blank and silence 
of the prophetic information. Morning cometh, and 
night cometh : daylight and darkness will have their 
vicissitudes and their alternations: but when or how 
—with what relief from trouble, with what access of 
consolation—this I say not : God has no message for 
you : enquire if you will—go if ye will, or come if ye 
will—no Divine utterance shall be given you: humble 
yourselves only beneath the mighty hand of God, if 
perhaps He may exalt you in due time. 

Now, if this be the spirit of the passage, it will 
make the first application of it to ourselves somewhat 
different from that commonly given. 

Why has the watchman no better answer for the 
enquiry from Dumah ? 

Simply because it comes from a race which has no 
habitual dealings with God. 

Edom, if so it be—or else Arabia—is out of the 
pale of Israel, a foreigner to the covenants of promise. 
And if Edom, or if Arabia, wants an answer from 
God in its hour of anxiety or of distress, it must begin 
by coming over to God’s side, and incorporating itself 
with the people of his choice and of his adoption. 

I, The direct applications of this principle are 
many and various. 

(1) How often, in these times, do we find persons 
utterly irreligious and worldly, entering into ques- 
tions concerning God and his truth, concerning Reve- 
lation, Inspiration, Miracle, and Prophecy, as though 
they had a right to all the enlightenment and 
all the comfort and all ‘the assurance which the 
saints of God have for their guidance and for their 
upholding. The cry comes from Dumah, it echoes 
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“ Watchman, what of the night ? watchman, what of 


the matter between faith and scepticism? Give me | 
on the instant, give me in brief compass, give me in 
terms concise and conclusive, a reason for the hope 
that is in thee, and for the faith once delivered to 
the saints! Assure me of the eternal verities brought 
to earth by One who had seen them and even framed 
them in heaven—and then send me back—for I am 
in haste —into the world which I love, or to the 
sin which I cherish, a firm believer, a hopeful happy 
Christian, as safe for eternity as tranquil for time ! 

What saith the answer of God to the demand thus 
addressed to Him ? 

‘The morning cometh, and also the night: if ye 
. will enquire, enquire ye: return, come.” 

To the careless questioner all truth is an enigma. 
Yes, day comes, and then night again. What of the 
night? O, it is far spent—the day is at hand! 
What of the night? O, it is dark and cloudy—the 
rain falls, and the dew is heavy—the moon has set, 
and the houses are darkened! What of the night? 

















may be near the cock-crowing—what is that to thee 2 | 
thou sleepest—sleep on ! 

“Ye will enquire?” Enquire ye! Yes, ask all 
your questions : go, and come again: spend your day | 
in slumber, your night in dancing : and yet put in 
between times your half-meant half-jesting questions, 
“What is truth? and evidence what? and what the 





questions ! 

Not in the tone of ridicule—God forbid—and not 
in the spirit of arrogance, as though the watchman 
cared not for the miseries of Edom; but rather for 
the sake of Edom—because such questioning cannot 
profit—because an answer to such questioning could 
be only for evil—because it is not well for man that 








words here written, and do we seek so to use them, 


gious knowledge, an earnest resolution after God a 
necessary prerequisite for the study of his truth and 
the reception of his salvation. 

(2) Scarcely less striking is the bearing of the text 
upon practical difficulties, 

It is not very uncommon for a person by no means 
earnest (in general) in his desires after God, to find 
himself so placed at a particular moment as to be in | 
extreme want of guidance and direction. Some de- | 
cision has to be made, which evidently involves | 
serious consequences ; consequences to the success of a | 
life—consequences, incidentally, to the safety of the | 
soul. He wants counsel. If he had lived in the old 
days, he would have gone to an oracle. As it is, he 
must do the next best thing: he must somehow or 
other, if it be possible, ascertain the mind of God. 
He kneels down: O God, direct me! He opens his | 
Bible : he will see what verse his eye first rests upon : 
it may give him the clue he looks for! He goes 











across the ridge of Seir, it sounds in the ear of the | 
solitary watchman on the afflicted heights of Zion, | 


the night?” Tell me, thou man of God, how stands | 


O, it is running its course: it may be midnight, it 


Bible?” if ye will enquire, enquire ye: but the | 
response must at last be a riddle to him who so} 


} 
he should combine God and the world, a frivolous | 
| 4 life with a calm assurance of salvation—are the | 


as if a prepared mind were a first condition of reli- | 


to a Clergyman: ‘“ Watchman, what of the night 1 ” 
how stands my case? direct, guide, rule me ! 
| And what is there wrong in this? Ought not men 
to seek God in perplexity? Is not that the very use 
| of the ministry, of the Bible, of prayer—to give 
| counsel? How is it then, that I kneel, and get no 
| answer? that I read, and get no direction? that I 
ask, and obtain no light? How is it, that all I can 
learn is that which I knew already, ‘‘ The morning 
cometh, and also the night?” that my application 
seems to be flung back to me with the taunting mock- 
ing rejoinder, ‘‘ If ye will enquire, enquire ye ”—yea, 
| come, and come again, and it shall be all even as 
now ? 

This is because the cry comes not from the holy 
city, but from the field of Edom: because he 
| who asks, asks just for once, but seeks not habitually 
God’s instruction : because he asks in indolence, asks 
| in superstition, or asks in presumption ; cares not to 
stay in the sanctuary ; scarcely even intends, scarcely 
even professes, to meditate a change of life or a reso- 
lution of soul. The best thing for him is, to find 
that God cannot be trifled with, cannot be taken by 
halves, cannot send his oracle across the mountains of 
Seir, to be made merchandise of in the tents of Kedar. 
He who would ask, ‘* Watchman, what of the night ?” 
| must not ask from Dumah, must not call out of Seir, 
| but come himself with his question, and come to 

stay ! 
| (3) And so is it in a third case, of a more general 
| kind than either of the former. 
| It is no rare thing to hear the complaint that 
|a@ man finds no comfort in his religion; that it 
| gives him no support in trial, no comfort in trouble, 
|no strength in temptation, no life in death. He 
| reads every day in his Bible; he prays at night 
|; and in the morning: but it is as if the only 

answer he ever received was that discouraging and 
| daunting one, ** The morning cometh, and also the 
night ”—“‘ if ye will enquire, enquire ye”—but it 
shall be all one as if ye enquired not! Ah! there are 
many who go through life with this sort of constantly 
damped and evermore repelled hope. When they 
pray, it is like speaking in some empty Cathedral, 
where, from gallery and roof and vacant aisle, there 
comes back to;me just the echo of the voice I uttered, 
and nothing else or more: it is as if they asked the 
question, ‘* What of the night?” and the only reply 
was the vague unmeaning intelligence, ‘* The morning 
cometh, and also the night—if ye will enquire, en- 
quire ye!” 

There is no doubt at all why this is: and would to 
God it were as easy to remove as to discern the cause ! 
| In these cases the prayer comes from Dumah—the 
| cry sounds out of Seir: the religion, such as it is, is a 
| thing loose and external, a thing put on and put off 
| by hours of the day ond by days of the week ; some- 
thing which does not enter into-the whole "being ; ; 
something which is a mere adjunct and circumstance, a 
propriety, not a necessity, of the life ; not an expres- 
| sion of the heart, and not a characteristic of the man. 
| Therefore its only answer is the rebound and echo of 
| the question. ‘* Watchman, what of the night ?” 
‘‘The morning cometh, and also the night.” The 
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counsel of the prophet can only be, Come out of 
Dumah, cross the ridge of Seir: ‘‘Come ye and let 
us go up to the mountain of the Lord, to the house 
of the God of Jacob:” yea, come ye to dwell 
in Jerusalem, and let us walk day by day in the light 
of the Lord. 

II. And now turn to the brighter aspect of the 
subject, and see how the same question would be re- 
ceived from one of the redeemed and faithful people. 

‘¢ Watchman, what of the night ?” 

(1) Let the Christian minister hear himself thus 
addressed, by one of Christ’s humble watchful dis- 
ciples, in reference to the condition of the Church 
and the signs of the times. 

St. Paul justifies such a use of the figure when he 
says in his Epistle to the Romans, ‘‘The night 
is far spent.” The present state has more in it of 
night than of day. 

Night is the time of slumber. And where is he 
amongst us, whose soul is quite awake? Where is 
he, who is always wakeful? never overtaken with 
weariness in well-doing? never forgetting to watch 
unto prayer? never flagging in hope, and never faint- 
ing in effort ? 

Night is the time of illusion, It is then that 
fancies, which daylight would dissipate, hold posses- 
sion of the morbid imagination and the over-wrought 
brain. And where is the Christian who in this life is 
the sport of no illusions? Where is he who does not 
sometimes mistake phantoms for substances, and the 
fleeting for the permanent ? Where is he who can at 
all times judge of things important and things trifling 
quite as Christ judges ; quite as he will judge himself 
when he once reaches heaven ? 

Night is the time of danger. It is then that bad 
men wake, and lay snares against the innocent. It 
is then that deeds, emphatically called of darkness, 
are done upon this earth under cover of that shaded 
light which God meant for the repose of his beloved. 
Even so is time the opportunity of evil; and they 
who are still in the body—even Christian men— 


are exposed to ten thousand temptations which the | 


day of a cloudless changeless future will dismiss 
into nothingness for them for ever. 

Time is night: eternity day. 

And what of this night? How speeds it? Are 
we in the first watch of it, or the second? Are we 
at its cock-crowing, or close upon morning ? 

St. Paul said, even in his day, This night of time 
is far spent. 

Were the words not true ? 
not true now ? 

Can the watchman tell us anything of this great, 
this urgent question? Must he answer us, as he 


If true then, are they 





would have to answer the careless enquirer, ‘‘ The | 


morning cometh, and also the night?” May he not 
say a little more than that—that which is nothing ? 
He must not indeed take it upon him to say that 
we are thus or thus far advanced, in years or even in 
centuries, towards the great final Advent. We have 
not so learned Christ, as to count it safe or true to 
profess to tell of times or seasons which the Father 
hath put in his own power. 
But may we not just say this—that many of the 








signs of the latter days are upon this age? many of 
the characteristics of that era of which St. Paul says 
again that men shall then be “‘selfish, covetous, 
boasters, proud, blasphemers, disobedient to parents, 
unthankful, unholy, lovers of pleasure more than 
lovers of God, having a form of godliness, but deny- 
ing the power thereof?” and St. Peter, that ‘‘ there 
shall come in the last days scoffers walking after their 
own lusts, and saying, Where is the promise of his 
coming?” Do we not see in every new form of 
scepticism, in every new device of ungodliness, in 
every new craft and assault of the devil, a symptom 
—not decisive it may be, yet real and significant—of 
the approach of that last end of which it is written, 
** Nevertheless when the Son of Man cometh, shall 
He find faith on the earth ?” 

We shall not answer only, ‘“ The morning cometh, 
and also the night :” we shall bid, rather, even the 
wise virgins to arise, and trim their lamps: saying, 
**The day is at hand: let us therefore cast off the 
works of darkness, and let us put on the armour of 
light.” 

And we shall add also, in a sense different from 
that hitherto put upon them, the following words of 
the text, ‘If ye will enquire, enquire ye.” We shall 
urge upon the dutiful servant the fitness of that spirit 
of enquiry, that searching and pondering and com- 
paring of God’s Holy Word, that attitude of vigilance 
and of expectation, which becomes those who are 
looking for and hasting unto the coming of the day of 
God. We shall say, ‘‘ Return” from every wander- 
ing, whether of act or thought, and ‘‘come” home, 
one and all, to the centre of peace and strength, of 
wisdom, of holiness, and of happiness, to be found 
only in that Divine life which is hidden for us with 
Christ in God. 

(2.) And so, finally, the question, ‘‘ What of the 
night ?” will have a seasonable and serviceable appli- 
cation to the individual life. 

What means, it may be asked, this “night” of 
depression? Why is my heart thus heavy? Why 
go I mourning all the day long, and find no help for 
me in my God? Why is it, that, seeking Him all 
the day long, I receive no answer ? never know what 
it is to feel myself safe or at rest, or even making pro- 
gress towards the haven where God knows I would be ? 
What of this night? Shall it be for ever? Shall 
there be no rest and no comfort, or none on this side 
of the grave? What of this night? Has it any ex- 
planation, any use, any purpose of love? Can the 
watchman answer? May he not say, to. such a 
questioner, All is of love—and all shall be well? To 
humble thee, and to keep thee humble—that He may 
do thee good at thy latter end—therefore doth God 
thus deal with thee. Be still, and know that He is 
God—and He shall exalt thee in due time. Dwell 
not too much upon frames of soul, which change and 
vary, recur and pass away: ‘‘the morning cometh,” 
with its bright gleam of comfort; ‘‘and also the 
night ” again in its season, with a lowering sky and 
a threatening to-morrow : but, amidst all these, God 
is the same. He changes not. Commit thy way unto 
Him—tarry his leisure—and ‘‘at evening time ”—if 
not before—‘‘ at evening time it shall be light.” 
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Or what means this night of bereavement? 
Why this heavy, heavy sorrow? the desire of mine 
eyes taken away with a stroke—this child, so full of 
promise, so full of comfort, so full of love—this 
friend, this brother, this parent, this pastor, who was 
as needful at least to my welfare as to my happiness ? 
* What of this night ?” this dark, dark night? 0, it 
is the easiest of all questions for the Christian watch- 
man! He is gone, because God loved him: he is 
gone, that he might be taken away from evil to come : 
he is gone, because God would draw your hearts 
upward, and because He would make heaven for you 


more home-like! Yes, He chides not your tears; 


but He will one day wipe them from your face: 
certainly, if not sooner, when you go to the de- 
parted, and He stands ready to welcome you into 
the everlasting habitations. Go forth, yet a little 
longer, into the work-field of your earthly day, as 
those who have more stored above, and less risked 
below ! 

And “what of the night?” it may be asked 
of the watchman yet once more, in reference to the 
shortening days of each one of us, and the approach- 
ing close. What can we do, each one, to improve 
the remaining days or weeks or months or years? 





How can we so number our days as to apply our 
hearts unto wisdom? What is there, let each one 
ask himself, on his knees in the secret chamber of 
his worship, what is there which I can yet cast 
out of me of evil, and what is there which I can 
yet bring into me of good? Not as a duty, not 
as a burden, not as a mere condition .of safety, 
but rather as a bright hope and a glorious aspi- 
ration, How can I get nearer to God? how can I 
glorify Him on the earth? how can I so live as to 
remind men of Him, and so die as to make them 
love Him? ‘ What of the night?” not now for the 
Church, but for me, even for me? How stands the 
reckoning of its swiftly passing hours? Am I near 
in time, then am [ also near in state, to that solemn 
dawn, to that blessed day, which shall be for me the 
end of earth and the beginning of heaven? If “the 
morning cometh,” so ‘‘also the night:” the bright 
morning for these, the dismal night for those! O 
let me be found of Him in peace! Let me not be 
ashamed before Him at his coming! ‘‘ Enquire, en- 
quire ”—** return, come ”—while yet the Bride- 
groom tarries, while yet the dying lamp can be re- 
kindled! ‘*The night is far spent :”—O see that 
* the day” be heaven ! C. J. VaueHan, 





NOTES FOR READERS OUT OF THE WAY. 


Tue winter of 1865-66 would seem to have been 
given to the angel that poured out his vial upon the 
sea, On land, the mildness of the season has been 
the subject of universal remark ; but the average of 
severity has been more than reached by the extra- 
ordinary gales that have raged on the ocean. The 
most exposed parts of our shores, from which disaster 
is seldom long absent, have lately witnessed an un- 
precedented number of casualties. Forty wrecks, and 
the loss of not less than seventy lives, at Torbay, during 
single gale, attest the fatality of the storm at that 
spot. In the middie of January the Board of Trade 
reported between 300 and 400 shipwrecks, and the 
number must have been vastly increased during the 
gales that have followed. Of all the memorials of 
this terrible season, none has left such a mark on the 
public mind as the loss of the Australian steamer, the 
“London.” Even the proverbial rapidity with which, 
in these times of daily newspapers, one event of public 
interest succeeds another, has failed to obliterate, 
almost even to lessen, the vivid impression of that 
terrible tragedy. Many things have contributed to 
deepen the interest in the *‘ London.” The terrible 
warning which the passengers had of the coming 
catastrophe ; the earnestness with which they strove, 
while a ray of hope remained, to avert it ; the calm- 
ness with which at last they met their doom ; the 
almost miraculous escape of the boatfull, but for whom 
conjecture would have been on the rack for months as 
to the fate of the vessel ; the calm courage with which 
the captain clung to duty, even when hope had gone ; 
and, above all, the noble manner in which both Dr. 
Woolley and Mr. Draper sought to guide all their 








fellow-passengers to Him whose grace is so precious in 
the hour of unexpected death—such things have all 
contributed to give pre-eminent interest to the story 
of this ill-fated vessel, Of the mercies which were 
mingled with this terrible disaster, not the least to the 
220 who were drowned was the circumstance which 
gave them the presence of Mr. Draper, a Wesleyan 
minister, returning to Australia, who had been ad- 
vised to pay a visit to Sinai and Palestine, but had 
declined the advice, through eagerness to return to 
his colonial work. It will be long before such scenes 
vanish from recollection as those in which he took a 
principal part. ‘‘ When Captain Martin, in answer 
to a unanimous appeal, calmly announced the cessation 
of all human hope, a solemn silence prevailed, broken 
only at brief intervals by the well-timed and appro- 
priate exhortations of Mr. Draper, whose spiritual 
services had been incessant during the previous twenty- 
four hours. Dismay was present to every heart, but 
disorder to none. Mothers were weeping over 
little ones about to be engulfed, and the children, ig- 
norant of the coming death, weye pitifully inquiring 
the cause of so much woe. Friends were taking leave 
of friends, as if for a long journey ; others were 
crouched down with Bibles in their hands, endeavour- 
ing to snatch consolation from passages long-known, 
perhaps long-neglected.” Thus, even the wild voice 
of the storm became a preacher of the Gospel ; let us 
hope that many an ear heard the voice of the Saviour 
saying sweetly above the voice of the waters, ‘ It is 
I, be not afraid.” 

Among the vessels that were in imminent danger 
during the storm, but that contrived to reach a haven 
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was the ‘* John Williams,” the missionary ship whose 
launching at Aberdeen was noticed by us a few months 
ago, and which was on her way to the South Seas, 
with a missionary freight.. The same calmness that 
prevailed in the ‘‘ London” reigned in the cabin of 
the ‘‘ John Williams,” where, though the passengers 
were fewer, the proportion of those who knew by ex- 
perience where to find support and consolation was 
probably greater. Gathered round the table, they 
alternately poured out their hearts in prayer, and sung 
such hymns as “‘ Rock of ages, cleft for me.” The 
scenes of terrible danger that have been brought so 
vividly before the public may well awaken our sym- 
pathies for those that go down to the sea in ships ; 
while both to seamen and landsmen they seem de- 
signed to give new emphasis to the old lesson, ‘‘ Be 
ye also ready.” 


When, speaking last month of the Sunday Services 
for the people in St. Martin’s Hall, in which the 
gospel of science was to be made palateable by selec- 
tions of sacred music by eminent performers, we re- 
marked that the promoters of such meetings were not 
generally very self-denying or enthusiastic, we hardly 
expected that the history of the undertaking would so 
soon exemplify the remark. It has been found, or at 
least suspected, that meetings of the kind, for which 
a money charge is made, are contrary to the law, and 
the lectures for the present are stopped. The in- 
structive thing is, that the promoters had not the 
generosity to throw themselves on the spontaneous 
offerings of those who attended the meetings, but 
have resolved, it is said, to institute a law-plea, in 
defence of the glorious right to make the people pay 
half-crowns and threepences for the only rational and 
enlightened mode of spending their Sunday evenings. 
Meanwhile, we observe that in New York a case in- 
volving the right to provide Sunday amusements for 
the public has been tried. The proprietor of a large 
beer and concert saloon, a very popular place of 
resort; at No. 519, Eighth Avenue, was convicted of 
having theatrical amusements at his place on Sunday. 
He did not deny that the law was against him, but 
pled that the law was obsolete, that the police did not 
make arrests under it, and therefore that he was at 
liberty to disregard it. The judge disallowed all his 
pleas, and sentenced him to a fine of fifty dollars, and 
imprisonment for two months. 

Short though the career of the St. Martin’s Hall 
Services has been, they have elicited opinions even 
from the secular press that show a great aversion to 
the theory on which they were founded, as well as to 
some of the views they were employed to advance, 
The lecturers were not content with that large field of 
science where no collision can occur with revealed 
truth, but eagerly fastened on positions from which 
they might fling sneers at the Bible, and all who 
believe it. The London Review, with deep regret, 
calls attention ‘‘to the melancholy and suggestive 
fact that many names connected with this destructive 
movement are names intimately connected with the 
University of London. These men clearly declare an 
open war with Christianity ; they invade the sanctity 
of the Sabbath ; they put a stumbling-block before 











the souls of the ignorant and the wavering ; they 
tear to pieces the only record God has given us of his 
will, and of our duty and destiny ; they treat all 
religions as so many forms of human superstition and 
human error ; they would cultivate the mind, to the 
exclusion of the soul, with its immortal aspirations, 
hopes, and fears; and they seem to regard heaven 
and hell as myths, and the human soul as a blank. 

. . - If this movement seeks only to teach scientific 
truths, and has no wish to interfere with the recog- 
nised forms of Christianity, are there not six days of 
the week on which they can devote themselves to so 
noble a task, without infringing upon the Lord’s Day 
and its special duties, and without violating the 
sanctity of a day that all Christians more or less 
recognise and observe. If they profess to give re- 
ligious instruction, let them tell us their creed, and 
what form and system of religious instruction they 
adopt.” The Spectator refers to Professor Huxley’s 
discourse, since published in the Fortnightly Review, 
as ** stating notions destructive of all worship, except 
that very impossible kind of worship recommended by 
him, worship of the Unknown and Unknowable— 
notions which have been gaining more and more hold 
of merely scientific men for many generations, and 
which are absolutely inconsistent with admitting the 
activity of any supernatural will in the universe, and 
still more the actual occurrence of miracle.” The 
able writer in the Spectator—one of the most indepen- 
dent newspapers of the day, and least bound by tradi- 
tional views, as they are called—goes on to show the 
tendency of purely scientific studies to narrow one’s view 
of the forces that are at work in the universe, and so to 
encourage the conclusion that as the forces of nature 
are constant, miracle is impossible. He then shows, 
that admitting that the forces of nature are immut- 
able and indestructible, there is even in man, and 
much more in God, a power of controlling these forces, 
and directing them into channels into which they 
would not otherwise come. This power, exercised by 
God under certain conditions, produces miracles. The 
Spectator perhaps overstrains some facts in support of 
this position, but some notion may be formed of the 
perilous extent to which men of science are advancing 
their views when such journals feel constrained to lift 
up their protest against their fearful excesses. 


The opposite sections in the Church of England 
give signs of greater activity in the maintenance and 
development of their views. The preparations for 
battle are especially obvious among the enemies and 
the supporters of the ritualistic movement. A **Church 
Association ” has been formed, “ not to obtain any 
party triumph, but to repress by legislation and other 
measures, the Romanizing movement which is now 
assuming such alarming proportions in the Church of 
England, especially as regards her ceremonial.” A 
deputation, headed by Canon Wordsworth, has waited 
on the Archbishop of Canterbury, to present a me- 
morial from the metropolitan clergy, urging him to 
use his influence to repress the advancing ritualism ; 
but his Grace’s reply was too cautious to warrant the 
expectation of active help. On the other hand, a very 
influential deputation, consisting of 150 clergymen 
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and laymen, waited on the archbishop to present a | 
memorial from 40,000 communicants, of whom up- | 
wards of 3000 were clergy, and the remainder laymen, 
against any alterations being made in the Book of 
Common Prayer. The Archbishop repeated his deter- | 
mination, already expressed, to give his consent to no | 
alteration without the full concurrence of Convocation. | 
There is little doubt that the subject will be prom- | 
inently discussed during the session of Parliament ; | 
but the aversion of Parliament to legislate on Church | 
questions will probably prevent any bill from being | 
passed. There are symptoms, too, of more vigorous | 
assault against the Church from without ; the Society | 
for the Liberation of Religion from State Control being | 
evidently prepared for a vigorous campaign. It does | 
not appear that the older members of the Evangelical 
party are satisfied with the views and spirit of some of 
the younger. At.a recent conference of clergymen, 
under the auspices of the Vicar of Islington (the Rev. 
Daniel Wilson), that venerable minister gave utterance 
to somewhat desponding sentiments on the character 
and tendencies of the times. ‘* Evangelical friends,” 
he said, ‘‘to whom, hitherto, we have looked as the 
faithful and unflinching supporters of the truth, are 
seen here and there to give way, in a greater or less 
degree, to dangerous innovations, and to combine their 
evangelical teaching with a loose creed and still looser 
practice. Thus we find the services intoned, the 
churches profusely decorated, novel vestments adopted, 
and musical entertainments in support of religious 
objects patronised by those who, a few years ago, 
would have shrunk from these compliances. So again 


we hear loose statements made regarding the plenary | 


inspiration of Scripture, and doubts thrown out as to 
the eternity of punishment, and even the doctrine of 
the Atonement, by those whom we should least have 
suspected of such tendencies, The old practices of 
our forefathers are by such compromisers despised ; 
new light has broken in; the Bible is too old- 
fashioned for the present day ; they shun the Cross ; 
they dislike the name of party, and would fain merge 
the entire professing Church in one brotherhood. The 
Church Congresses now annually held have tended 
largely to this result. The support given to our be- 
loved Church Missionary and other kindred societies 
is beginning to fail. The Evangelical men of the 
present day do not, I fear, as a body, faithfully repre- 
sent the teaching and practices of their forefathers at 
the close of the last century, or even the originators 
of this very clerical meeting at which we are assembled, 
all of whom, with two or three exceptions, have now 
been removed from among us.” 

Among the ecclesiastical rumours that have been 
prevalent, one is, that a measure is to be brought for- 
ward for the endowment of the Roman Catholic priest- 
hood in Ireland. The measure is said to have been 
thought of at the present time as a suitable acknow- 
ledgment of the services of the priests in discoun- 
tenancing Fenianism among the members of their 
flocks, But wherever an opportunity has occurred 
for the expression of their own views on this proposal, 
it has been so clearly hostile as to render it unlikely 
that it will be actually brought forward. Whether 


tion ; it is quite possible that the heads of the Romish 
Church in that country may see that the acceptance 


| of a regiwm donwm would lessen their chance of higher 


game, which, looking carefully before them, it is likely 
that they are keeping steadily in view. On the sub- 
ject of national education, it is suspected that con- 
cessions are to be made to the Romish party. The 
Catholic University, too, it is believed, is to be en- 
dowed, and the constitution of the Queen’s Colleges, 
hitherto unsectarian, is proposed to be modified, also 
in conformity with Romish wishes. 


The state of the poor, both in town and country, 
especially as regards their habitations, continues to 
excite a lively interest. The progress of the London 
railways is every year demolishing vast numbers of 
dwellings, to replace which no sufficient effort is made, 
The cry is becoming louder and louder for legislative 
interference, especially where public works like rail- 
ways are demolishing houses, and for some pressure 
on the owners of land, particularly in the neighbour- 
hood of large towns. Mr. Peabody, the American 
merchant, who, a few years ago, made a gift of 
150,000/., which he vested in trustees for the benefit 
of the deserving poor, has most generously added 
100,000/. to his former gift.. This may be regarded 
as a testimony of his approval of the decision of his 
trustees to spend his gift im the erection of houses for 
the working classes, and of their determination, so 
faithfully carried out; to prevent the wasteful expen- 
diture of any part of the fund committed to them. 
Meanwhile the ill-housed condition of the London 
poor, besides receiving such illustrations as that of 
Dr. Jeafferson’s letter, which we noticed on a former 
month, has had a lurid light cast on it by revelations 
of the condition of some departments of the London 
poor-houses. The graphic papers of a correspondent 
of the Pall Mall Gazette, giving an account of his 
own doleful experience during a night spent in the 
Casual Ward of the Lambeth Workhouse, illustrate 
not only the great numbers of the houseless poor, but 
the wretched morale that prevails among them, and 
that bursts out unchecked in the Casual Ward. The 
evils that accrue from the separation of the charge of 
the poor from active Christian charity, and from com- 
mitting them to such classes of persons as usually 
form our Poor-Law guardians, have also been illus- 
trated by these terrible revelations. Nor is Lambeth 
Workhouse the only institution where similar evils 
have prevailed. The Hon. Arthur Kinnaird has 
borne witness to similar abominations, witnessed with 
his own eyes in other places. So has the Poor-Law 
Inspector. Some few improvements may be made on 
the arrangements for the accommodation and super- 
vision of the casual poor; but the confessedly in- 
adequate character of these arrangements can only 
show the necessity for far deeper and more compre- 
hensive amendments. The condition of the rural 
labourer has also been the subject of discussion. 
Lord Shaftesbury, whose labours in philanthropy are 
beyond all praise, moved probably by the prevalent 
disposition to speak of the farm labourer of Dorset- 
shire as the most starved and ill-provided of an ill- 





his opposition is purely disinterested may be a ques- 


provided class, has come forward in defence of his 
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county, and endeavoured to show that extra pay- | Life in England. He speaks successively of the 


ments, allowances, and other things bring up the | 


wages, that are nominally but 8s. or 10s., to some 
14s. 6d. a week. But other philanthropists, such as 
Lord 8. Godolphin Osborne, are not disposed to accept 
Lord Shaftesbury’s vindication. And certainly few 
men will be disposed to acquiesce in the opinion of 
the Times, that the lot of the Dorsetshire labourer 
is so extremely happy as to leave hardly anything to 
be desired. The questions raised by these discussions 
show the great need for the contact of Christianity 
with social reform. Political economy is utterly 
baffled by them. Its law of supply and demand 
breaks down, when ‘the London, Chatham, and 
Dover ”—or, as some prefer to call it, ‘‘the London, 
Smash’em, and Over”—dashes through whole streets 
of workmen’s abodes, and sends them scattering in 
every direction in search of houses that do not exist. 
There can be little doubt that every such case of up- 
break makes additions to the class of roaming, reck- 
less Arabs of the City, who are thenceforward lost 
to industry and honesty, not to say religion. And 
the extreme poverty of the agricultural labourer is 
obviously most unfavourable to the development of 
independence and the elevation of character. The 
voice of Christianity calls loudly for amendments in 
the social fabric, and for nothing, in large towns, is 
the call louder than for better and more numerous 
houses, The trustees of Mr. Peabody, in grappling 
with the problem how the deserving poor might be 
most benefited, decided on the erection of houses as 
the most unobjectionable mode of improving their 
condition, without hurting their independence ; and 
the example so nobly set by him is surely worthy of 
many imitators. 


In France, attention continues to be painfully 
turned to the progress of atheistic sentiments. 
**Twenty years ago,” says Le Témoignage, the new 
organ of the Lutheran church, as quoted by the 
correspondent of Christian Work, “‘ who would have 
dreamt of the great explosion of atheism which we 
witness? These fatal doctrines were supposed to have 
been conquered, but lo! they spring up on all sides, 
in science, in art, in literature. The current of youth 
and passion sets that way. . .. Nothing is more 
saddening than the spectacle given us by the world of 
intellect. . . . And the misfortune of the times is, 
that Christianity seems to have lost its sap and life.” 
Other journals bear testimony to the growing frivolity 
and atheism of the age. The religious novelty of the 
year is independent morals. M. Hyacinthe, by his 
eloquent refutation, has increased the interest felt in 
it, and when the voice of his remonstrance has died 
away, what will remain ?* 

In the Revue des Deux Mondes, well known to be 
the leading Review of France, M. Alphonse Esquiros, 
an author who has written much on English life and 
manners, has lately contributed a paper on Religious 





* In consequence of the early period of the month at which the 
Sunday Magazine has to be put to press, we were led last month into 
a statement that was then going the round of some newspapers, but 
which turns out to have been unfounded, that M. Hyacinthe had 
been remanded to his convent in consequence of the liberal tone of 
some of his observations, 





several religious denominations, dwelling even on 
some prominent individuals, such as Dr. Pusey and 
Mr, Spurgeon. He acknowledges the superiority of 
the Reformed Churches, especially in the promotion of 
popular education, free institutions, and civilisation at 
large; and would probably assign to Protestantism 
a higher position than to the Romish faith. 


Dr. Livingstone, who was lately spending some 
time in Bombay, has written an interesting letter, 
giving his impressions of the present state of Indian 
society, and the effects that have been produced by 
Christian missions. Dr. Livingstone, while deeply 
deploring some of the obstacles to the success of 
Christian missions which some regard as insuperable, 
does not attach to them the weight that others are 
disposed to believe in. Neither the differences among 
Christians, nor the inconsistent lives of some who 
profess the Christian religion, make so great an im- 
pression on the natives, in the way of throwing doubt 
on the divine origin of Christianity, as many might 
suppose. Once, when he himself greatly dreaded the 
effects of some very gross behaviour of white people in 
Africa, his black friends simply remarked, ‘* We see 
that whites have fools among them as well as blacks.” 
He believes that a great change for the better is going 
on in Indian society. The Government, on the whole, 
is using its influence for good. Education is be- 
coming very general. The educated classes are getting 
very sick of caste. ‘* Caste,” said a Brahmin freely 
to Dr. Livingstone, ‘‘is the curse of the country—it 
must always be a bar to any feeling of nationality.” 
Railways, and a free English and native press, are 
doing a great deal. The missionary element is also 
doing a great work. It is a mistake that the native 
Christians are the worst of the community. Dr. 
Livingstone was much struck with a change of ex- 
pression in the Christian women at Ahmedabad, Bor- 
sud, and elsewhere ; they were pleasant to look at, 
while the women in general have a most discontented 
expression, ‘*The part of the missionaries in the 
great leavening process that is going on is more than 
they cost. They are the fons et origo of all that is 
now doing ; and it would be well if those who have 
theoretical objections to the work would come out, 
and calmly and philosophically examine the question 
for themselves.” 

In the history of missions, one of the most in- 
teresting things to be met with is the existence of 
native congregations, sufficiently large and vital to 
exert a sensible influence on their locality. In the 
Colombo Observer of December last an interesting 
account is given, of a congregation of this kind, at 
Morotto, in Oeylon. After describing the stately 
appearance of Morotto, which at no distant period was 
quite a wretched place, mention is made of two 
churches, the one a splendid and costly memorial 
church, the other a plain Wesleyan chapel. Mr. de 
Zylva, till lately the pastor of this chapel, spent twenty- 
four years in evangelistic labours, and was the means 
of adding more than 600 members to the church. 
‘“‘When Mr. de Zylva came to the station in 1840, 
there was nothing to distinguish it from any other 
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outwardly in his favour. 
as the villagers, and we have seen how morbidly jealous 
they are upon this subject. He had all the usual 


Romanism. The first cause of a change for the better— 
the first thing that gained the attention and confidence 
of the people, was house-to-house visitation. This 


the poorest was readily accepted when offered, even to 
a washerwoman’s rice-milk : an interest was taken in 
all their family concerns ; and the Minister began to 
be regarded as a friend. No assumption was at- 
tempted, and language the most familiar was used in 
illustrating the truths of the Gospel. There was no 
copnivance at sin, and all acts of heathenism were 
sharply rebuked ; but a spirit of gentleness and kind- 
ness was always the most prominent feature in all Mr. 
de Zylva’s intercourse with the families that received 
him. In the pulpit he is an attractive preacher ; but 
it is rather from his earnestness, the homeliness of his 
style, and the striking character of his allusions, than 
from what a critical hearer would call words of elo- 
quence. He loves to tell stories that have about them 
point and raciness. He uses the Saxon of his native 
language ; and the half-smile that continually plays 
upon the countenance of those who listen to him is an 
evidence that he has gained their attention, and is 
well understood. A woman who had gone to another 
service was disappointed, as the minister did not 
come ; so after sitting some time on a grayestone, she 
was induced to go to the Wesleyan chapel, and the 
Word came with power to her heart. Shesaid: ‘ This 
is just like the talk in our house; I can understand 
it all? From that time she cast in her lot with her 
despised neighbours, and is now walking iri the fear 
of God.” 

The eagerness of the people of Madagascar for the 
Word of God is strikingly shown in the following 
letter from the Rev. R. G. Hartley, an agent of the 
Bible Society settled in the capital :— 

**It would be difficult to exaggerate the store set 
upon their Bibles by the Christians ‘here. They are 
obliged to be people of one book, for they have hardly 
any other books but the Bible, and such as explain 
and enforce its truths. I have been to-day to a 
village some miles off, where, once & week, the 
preachers and young men from five different villages 
meet me for instruction in the Gospels; and the 
Bible I found there, though it only reached us from 
England four months ago, is as well worn as if it had 
been used for as many years. Every part of it bears 
marks of its having been read over and over again ; 
and Iwas much struck the other day to hear the 
pastor of this congregation, an old man, who has 
been blind foy many years, quote a text in the words, 
not of the old version which he has known for years, 
but of this new one, which has been here so short a 
time, and which he has never seen. ‘The younger 


people especially show the greatest eagerness in ac- 
quiring all the knowledge within their reach which 
illustrates the Bible ; indeed they care for little else. 
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place in the island ; the inhabitants are represented as | I have four large Bible classes each week, and many 
having been poor, ignorant, anddull. He had few things | 
He is not of the same caste | 





of those who attend my classes attend those of the 
other missionaries on other days. Indeed, I think 


| that some of the younger men attend a Bible class 


obstacles to contend with, demonism, Buddhism, and | 


somewhere or other nearly every day in the week, 
except when they are prevented by the demands of 
the Government service, which everyone has to obey 
whenever required. Last week a deputation from 


| each of the seven congregations in town requested to 


was carried on at all times, and in all states of the | 
weather ; meal-times were unheeded, and the fare of 


| 
| 





meet us, to ask us to have printed, in the form of a 
commentary, our weekly lessons. They said that 
many of them were too old to come to the classes, 
and others lived far away in the country, and that 
they too readily forgot what they only learned by 
word of mouth ; so they asked us to prepare a com- 
mentary for them, and they would bear all the ex- 
pense. We gladly assented to do all we could, and 
promised to give them one of the Gospels to begin 
with ; but as they have hitherto proved very averse 
to paying for any of the books they have had, we 
required them to give us a list beforehand of those 
who agreed to take the book. In a week a subscrip- 
tion list for nearly 500 copies was brought to us, so 
that we shall begin at once, and bring out the book 
as quickly as the exigencies of our other work and 
the resources of the missionary printing-office will 
permit. English Bibles, with references, are most 
eagerly sought, and are made more useful than could 
be expected in the case of those who do not know 

word of English.” F 


From the papers of two eminent Scottish ministers, 
both cut off in the height of their usefulness, two in- 
teresting volumes of sermons have appeared. That 
by the Rev. Dr. Robertson of Glasgow is preceded by 
an interesting memoir, briefly sketching the course 
of a young man of humble origin but remarkable 
talents and acquirements, who, after a brilliant career 
at the University of St. Andrew’s, came out at once 
a finished preacher, became minister of the parish of 
Mains, was presented to the collegiate charge of St. 
Andrew’s, Edinburgh, but did not accept the appoint- 
ment, and died, at the early age of forty, as minister 
of the Cathedral Church of Glasgow. In this last 
sphere, especially, his activity as a pastor was ex- 
tremely great, and his efforts on behalf of his. large 
parish worthy of the highest praise. His death was 
evidently the result of an overworked body and mind ; 
his inward force worked at such a heat that his vital 
energies were wasted when he had not lived much 
more than half his days. The sermons and other 
papers published with them are fresh, independent, 
thoughtful, earnest ; but they are to be viewed as 
the product of a mind that regarded Christianity 
almost wholly as a life,—on its subjective rather than 
its objective side. Some of his views would probably 
have been modified had he directed his attention more 
to the judicial aspect of the Divine government, and 
the claims of God’s righteous law. The other volume 
is by the Rev. Dr. Park, late of St. Andrew’s, the 
predecessor in his present charge of A. K. H. B. It 
is an excellent collection, the teaching based firmly on 
the great truths of Revelation, and enforcing and 
applying these with much power and beauty, with a 
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rare combination of faithfulness and charity, and an 
equally remarkable union of simplicity and culture. 

The Bampton Lecture for 1865, now published, was 
delivered by the Rev. J. B. Mozley, B.D., the well- 
known author of a treatise on Augustinianism. Mr. 
Mozley’s subject is Miracles, It is but one depart- 
ment of this subject that he discusses, an extremely 
seasonable one in the present state of speculation 
among intellectual men,—the antecedent probability 
or possibility of miracles, Are we precluded from 
accepting miracles, before we have inquired into the 
evidence of their occurrence, by the results of physical 
science, by historical experience, by fitting conceptions 
of God’s attributes, or by any inherent impossibility 
of adequate testimony for that which miracles are, or 
by the existence of false miracles? To such questions 
as these Mr. Mozley applies himself, without any 
pretence of rhetoric or eloquence, but with a vigorous 
grasp of logic, aud often with a power and success that 
render his book a valuable addition to Christian 
Apologetics, in the present temper of men’s minds. 

The third volume of Mr. Rawlinson’s ‘‘ Five Great 
Monarchies of the Ancient Eastern World,” is devoted 
to the history of Media and that of Babylonia. Mr. 
Rawlinson, the brother of Sir Henry Rawlinson, of 
Assyrian fame, is well known as a most elaborate 
scholar, who has especially devoted himself to show 
the connection between ancient history, particularly as 
illustrated by modern lights, and the history recorded 
in the Bible. Media and Babylonia are interesting to 
the Bible student chiefly as having been the seats, the 
one of the deportation of the ten tribes,.the other of 
that of the Jews, during their several captivities. The 
chapter on the religion of the Medes is one of much 
interest and importance. In the appendix we have a 
translation of the ‘‘ Standard Inscription of Nebu- 
chadnezzar,” in which he is believed to make allusion 
to his remarkable illness. A very elaborate account 
is given of the fall of Babylon, based on Herodotus, 
Xenophon, and the Hebrew Scriptures. 

** Theology and Life,” is the title given to a collec- 
tion of sermons just published by Professor Plumptre, 
of King’s College, London. The sermons were preached 
chiefly on special occasions, several of them before 
the University of Oxford. They furnish a remarkable 
instance of the union of the highest culture of the 
age with Christian faith and earnestness. Mr, 
Plumptre’s sympathies are wide, and his turn of mind 
is hopeful and charitable—disposed to take a favour- 
able view of movements that seem to many full of 
unmitigated .evil, yet not blind to the dangers to 
which this temper is exposed, and eager to prevent 
his tolerance from passing into doubt, or what is 
worse, indifference. Mr. Plumptre is a writer of un- 
usual freshness and brilliancy, with an acute, penetrat- 
ing mind, that, if it be sometimes overstrained, yet 
often throws beautiful light on Bible history, as well 
as on the problems of the age. The first sermon in 
the volume handles a subject of remarkable interest— 
the ministry of great cities. On the one hand, in such 
a place as London, the Christian labourer is apt to be 
overwhelmed, and thrown into despair by the fearful 
mass of ignorance, carelessness, vice, and wretched- 
ness ; on the other hand, the very greatness of the 








| origin of the Christian Church. 
| enough to say, ‘ the Holy Ghost fell on those that be- 





work, once he begins to it, has a stimulating effect on 
the labourer ; he has the advantage, too, of ceaseless 
intercourse with men of thoughts and feelings dif. 
ferent from his own, educating him in charity and 
forbearance ; and he has the opportunity of taking a 
better estimate than others of the great questions of 
the day in their bearing on the work of Christianity, 
The chief interest of these sermons lies in their being the 
production of a serious, thoughtful, highly-educated 
mind, guiding others of the same class along the paths he 
himself has trod, They are earnest and honest effusions 
of the writer’s heart, with a remarkable adaptation to 
the present time. On some points we may not accept 
all his conclusions. His explanation of justification by 
faith is not fully coincident with the doctrine which 
Luther called the articulus stantis vel cadentis ecclesie ; 
and while with his whole heart he upholds the sacrifice 
and atonement of Christ, he seems to shrink from the 
doctrine that his death was the penalty of sin. 

Under the title ‘*‘ Ecce Homo,” we have a remark- 
able book, designed as a survey of the Life and 
Work of Jesus Christ. It is an elaborate attempt to 
explain both on human principles, and to show the 
wise adaptation of the means to the eud sought to be 
accomplished. If viewed as an amendment on Renan, 
the book is extremely interesting, and seems to pro- 
mise a still further advance when the unknown but 
very able writer’s opinions are more fully developed. 
But if regarded from a higher stand-point, it is 
very defective, though even then extremely sug- 
gestive. The view which the writer takes of 
Christ’s object is extremely limited—not even alluding 
to the expiation of man’s guilt, as if that formed any 
part of his plan—but regarding the moral elevation of 
mankind as the great purpose for which Christ lived 
and laboured. The question of his miracles is not 
discussed ; it is only assumed as undeniable that he 
professed to work miracles, The integrity of the 
record is at least suspected ; the accounts are often 
cousidered likely to have been exaggerated. The 
ability of the writer of this book is unquestionable, 
and the grasp and constructive power which it evinces 
are alike rare and remarkable. There can be no doubt 
too, that it evinces, in a remarkable way, the wisdom 
that underlies Christ’s life and teaching, and that it 
often brings out very vividly a meaning and a principle 
where ordinary readers do not perceive them, It 
shows that the channels in which Christianity was 
made to flow were the best that could have been 
chosen, and were selected with a skill to which: no 
other movement furnishes a parallel. Still, without 
denying the supernatural elements in Christ’s life and 
teaching, this book seems to reduce them to the 
smallest amount—giving almost everything to reason, 
and leaving little or nothing to faith. But after 
having shown the transcendant wisdom that conceived 
and shaped Christianity, the writer confesses his (or 
perhaps we should say her) inability to explain the 
‘¢ For others it must be 


lieved.’ No man saw the building of the New Jeru- 
salem; the workmen crowded together the unfinished 
walls and unpaved streets ; no man heard the clink of 
troweland pickaxe ; it descended out of heaven from tod.” 
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BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 
Chairman—CHARLES LAWSON, Esq. or Bortuwick HA 


Deputy-Chairman—Joun A. Macrak, Esq. of Wellbank, W.S. 


BENJAMIN H. Biytu, Esq., C.E. 

James Dunoan, Esq., W.S. 

CHARLES Cowan, Esq. of Logan House. 
E. S. Gorpvon, Esq., Sheriff of Perthshire. 


Manager—JOHN M. M‘CANDLISH. 


JAMES CUNNINGHAM, Esq., 50 Queen St. 
JAMES TAYLOR, Esq. of Starley Hall. 
PaTRicK ARKLEY, Esq. of Duninald. 
Wm. Dickson, Esq., Wholesale Stationer. 


Secretary—WALTER BROWN. 





Soundness and Stability. 


THE DIRECTORS of this COMPANY, wishing to indicate the 
grounds on which they reckon with confidence on its soundness 
and stability, have adopted the practice, unusual among Offices not 
compelled to it by law, of publishing a full statement of its 


financial affairs. 


The last Balance-sheet is subjoined. 


To enable every one as far as possible to judge of this document, 
the Directors offer in the shortest form two or three observations. 


1. Authenticity and Accuracy of 
the Figures. Besides the guarantee 
afforded by the names of the Directors 
and Officers, the accounts are audited and 
certified every year by an independent pro- 
fessional Accountant. 

2. Safety of the Funds. This may 
be judged of partly by the nature of 
the Investments. When the money of 
a Company is laid out almost exclu- 
sively in Government Funds and loans 
on real security, while there are large 
balances in Bank, it will be believed 
that its Directors have no desire to make 
speculative or insecure Investments. 

Further,—since the establishment of 
this Company, twenty-five years ago, 
its funds have not been diminished one 
penny by loss on Investments. 

Again,—the average rate of interest 
earned (£4 : 13s. per cent yearly dur- 


ing the last five years) will indicate to | 





men of business a class of Securities at 
once advantageous and safe. 

8. Sufficiency of the Funds. An 
Insurance Company never requires to 
have on hand the full amount of the 
Policies it will ultimately have to pay. 
The great bulk of these will not be 
payable for years to come ; and mean- 
while the Funds on hand will be 
accumulated at Interest and further 
Premiums will be received. The 
sufficiency of its Assets at any parti- 
cular time is matter of calculation, and 
depends on the duration of the Policies, 
age of the Assured, etc. To those ac- 
quainted with the subject, it will be 
enough to say that the calculations re- 
peatedly made by this Company have 
been based on the following data :— 

lst. The Claims are estimated in 
accordance with the well-known Car- 
lisle tables of mortality. 
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Agents—IRVINE & WOODWARD—ROBERTS & WEBB—ANDREWS, BELL, & Co.—and Others. 


Liverpool 


Manchester: 70 Cross Street._SAMUEL HEYWOOD, Resident Secretary. 








Scottish National Insurance Company 





2d. Only three per cent is reckoned 
on as the average return from the Com- 
pany’s Funds ; the surplus interest real- 
ised contributes largely to “ profit.” 

3d. While the Premiums receivable 
are about one-fifth more than would 
provide for the Sums Assured—so 
much being added for expenses, etc.— 
the whole of these additions are thrown 
out of view and reserved, the net Premiums 
only being reckoned on. 

4. Surplus or Profit. Renewed 
calculations in 1864 proved that over 
and&bove the Profits formerly divided, 





the Assets had grown during the four 
years preceding to be seventeen per cent 
more than was required to meet the whole 
Tiabilities. This surplus provided for 
a new Bonus to the Assured of £65 
per £1000, or £1:12:6 per cent 
for each year, a remarkable rate, especi- 
ally considering the low Scale of Pre- 
miums. The next Division occurs in 
1868. 

Over and above the sums required 
for Liabilities and Bonuses, the Com- 
pany possesses a Paid-up Capital and 
Reserve of more than £64,400. 


The Directors of this Company have made it their object 
to do a moderately large—but in any case a thoroughly sound 
and profitable—business, and they confidently leave the public 


to judge of their success. 


BALANCE-SHEET OF THE COMPANY, AT 15TH MAY 1865. 


Assets. 


Stocks AND SHARES— 

Consols . ' - £25,000 0 0 
India Government Debentures 4,766 3 9 
Stock of Scottish Chartered Banks 11,143 13 3 
Railway Preference Stocks 12,740 15 11 
Scottish National Insurance Stock 722 5 0 
Market value of above, £55,800. §$ ——— 
£54,372 17 11 


Loans, MorTGAGES, etc.— 
Secured over Land, and otherreal 
Securities £236,84312 4 
On Government 
Funds, etc. 17,353 111 
On existing value 
of Policies 15,736 9 8 
To Policyhold- 
ers on person- 
al security . 2,99719 9 
——————— 272,931 3 8 
GOVERNMENT ANNUITIES . 510 0 0 
PrEMIsESin Edinburghand London 6,21813 0 
CasH IN Bank on Deposit and 
Current Accounts . ‘ . 21,075 0 1 
CasH AND DraFts at Head Office 13510 1 
PREMIUMs in course of collection 16,331 6 5 


One Month’s grace allowed for 
payment, _£371,574 112 


In name and by authority of the Directors, 





Liabilities. 

Ciarms under Life and Fire Policies and other L1a- 
BILITIES applicable to year 1864-5, but not pay- 
able until after 15th May 1865 £16,829 7 1 

LIFE ASSURANCE FunD—Amount 
ascertained (by detailed valua- 
tion) to be the equivalent of the 
Company’s Liabilities at 15th 
May 1864, including New 
Bonus . . £265,119 6 7 
Surplus of Income 

in Life Branch, 

year 1864-5, 

after meeting all 

claims, charges, 

re-assurance pre- 

miums, ete. . 25,211 9 1 
FunD now set 

aside to meet the 

obligations of 

the Company —— 

SHAREHOLDERS’ FunD :— 
Parp-upP Capita, 20,000 Shares 

at £2, 5s. pershare£45,000 0 0 
RESERVE . - 19,4148 5 


290,330 15 8 


64,414 8 5 


£371,574 11 2 


CHARLES LAWSON, Chairman. 
JOHN M. M‘CANDLISH, Manager. 


Certified by JouN M. BAILurE, Chartered Accountant, Auditor. 


Birmingham: Agents-CHARLES TWIST (Town and District Bank)—R. M. WOOD, Solicitor—and Others. 








Glasgow: 42 West George Street.—J. T. MACLAGAN, Resident Secretary. 
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BENSON'S 
WATCHES. 


BENSON’S 4-GUINEA LONDON-MADE. 


Patent Lever Watch, Capped and Jewelled, strong Silver Cases, made 
in four sizes, from 1} to 2 inches in diam: ter. This Watch is suitable 


for everybody, and is without doubt the best, cheapest, and most ; 


accurate Watch manufactured in this country. 


B°NSON’S £2 10:, HORIZONTAL WATCH. 


Jewelled, &c., strong Silver Cases, 1} to 2 inches in diameter, a sound 
and usetul Watch. 


BENSON’S 5-GUINEA LADY’S GOLD WATCH. 


Horizontal movement, Jewelled in four holes, and all the late im- 
provements, combined with a rich artistically-engraved case and dial, 
making it a model of elegance. 


J. W. BENSON, maker of the Great Clock for the Exhibition, 1862, 
and of the Chronograph Dial,-by which was timed “The Derby” of 
1862, 1863, 18:4, and 1865. Prize Medallist, Class 38, and Honourable 
Mention, Class 15. 


LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 








EXTENSION OF PREMISES. 
AMES SPENCE & COMPANY have much pleasure in 


e announcing to their numerous Patrons and the Public that they 
have purchased the lease of the adjoining premises, 


76, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD. 


To make room for EXTENSIVE ALTERATIONS and IMPROVE- 
MENTS, J. 8S. & CO. have decided on placing before the public the 
WHOLE of their RICH, VARIED, and LARGE STOCK of SILKS, 
MANTLES, SHAWLS, FURS, DRESSES, DRAPERY, RIBBONS, 
HOSIERY, GLOVES, LACE HABERDASHERY, FANCY, &c.. at 
SUCH PRICES as they are CONFIDENT will merit CONTINUED 
and INCREASED SUPPORT and RECOMMENDATION. FAMI- 
LIES, SCHOOLS, HOTEL KEEPERS, and PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS, 
requiring Household Linens, Calicoes, Quilts, &c., &c., of the best 
and most serviceable description, are respectfully invited to make a 
SPECIAL visit of inspection. 

ALL GOODS marked in PLAIN FIGURES, from which no abate- 
ment cau be made, not even to WHOLE*ALE BUYERS. 

Lists of the various Departments containing Description and 
Prices of the cheapest Lots forwarded free on application. 

Hours of Business during the Sale from 10 to 6 o'clock, ‘and on 
Saturday 10 to 4 o’clock. 


JAMES SPENCE & COMPANY, Silk Mercers, Drapers, &c., 
77 anv 78, ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, LONDON. 





“The Right Hon, EARL RUSSELL communicated to the College of Physicians that he had received a Despatch 
from Her Majesty’s Consul at Manilla to the effect that CHLORODYNE was the only remedy of service in Cholera.”—See 


the Lancet, December 31, 1864. 


Consumption, Coughs, Asthma, Bronchitis, Neuralgia, Diarrhea, Rheumatism, Spasms, cc. 


CHLOR 


0. D.. Acs. 


CAUTION 1!—VICE-CHANCELLOR Sir W. Pacz Woop stated that Dr. J. Contis Browne was 
undoubtedly the Inventor of Chlorodyne.—See Times, July 13, 1864. 

Iminent Hospital Physicians of London state that Dr. J. Coutts Browne was the discoverer of Chlorodyne; that they prescribe it 
largely, and mean no other. The Public, therefore, are cautioned against using any other than Dr. J. Cottis Browne's Chlorodyne. 

This INVALUABLE REMEDY produces quiet, refreshing sleep—relieves pain, calms the system, restores the deranged functions, and 
stimulates healthy action of the secretions of the body—without creating any of those unpleasant results attending the use of opium. Old 
and young may take it at all hours and times when requisite. Overwhelming medical testimony accompanies each Bottle. 

Beware of spurious compounds.—The only genuine has the words “ Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE” on the Government 


Stamp. Sold in Bottles at 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d. 


Sole Agent and Manufacturer, J. T. DAVENPORT, 
83, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON. 








1ESSEY’S MARKING INK. 
INVENTED IN 1838. 





CHOCOLAT-MENIER. 
The best Aliment for Breakfast. 


Post Free, 5 Stamps, from the Author, 
Coombe Lodge, Peckham, 





Price 6d. and 1s. per Bottle. 
ABSOLUTELY INDELIBLE 
AND 
INTENSELY BLACK. 


Twenty-seven years’ experi- 
ence has fully established the 
superiority of ‘‘ Lessey’s Mark- 
ING Ink.” Sold by all Chemists 
and Stationers, and 


Wholesale at 97, High Street, 
Marylebone, London. 


LESSEY’S MARKING INK. 
UNI ONIMUVA S.ATSSAT 





ON CONSUMPTION. 


NEW EDITION OF 


MR. GEO. THOS. CONGREVE’S 
Work, which has passed through 73 
Editions of 1000 each! 

This remarkable book treats of the causes, 


system, and progress of this fell disease, 
yaar all its stages, and the 


TRUE TREATMENT, 
With Interesting and Extraordinary 


CASES OF CURE. 


‘AUTHMAUAAT C10S 














SCONSUMPTION 4,000,000 lbs 





LESSEY’S MARKING INK. 














HOLESALE—23, Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London. 


TREATS ALSO OF ASTHMA, BRON- 
CHITIS, &e, 











J. THOMPSON'S 
MELLA ROSE AND KALYDOR 


SOAPS, 


For Softening the Skin and Beautifying the 
Complexion. 
or Cotp CLIMATES THIS SOAP 18 INVALUABLE. 


Prices, 4d, and 6d. per Tablet. 


FACTORY : 
12, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, 
LONDON, W.C. 


Maker of Balmoral, Mallow, Windsor, Honey, 
Glycerine, and all kinds of Fancy Soaps, 
-- WHOLESALE AND ‘FOR EXPORTATION. 


Jn Hor 





TO MOTHERS AND NURSES. 


RS. JOHNSON’S AMERICAN 

SOOTHING SYRUP.—This effica- 

cious Remedy has been in general use for 

upwards of Forty Years, and has pre- 

served numerous Children when suffering 

from Convulsions arising from painful 

Dentition. As soon as the Syrup is rubbed 

on the Gums, the Child will be relieved, 

the Gums cooled, and the inflammation 

reduced. This invuluabl: preparation con- 

tains no narcotic, nor avy dangerous ingre- 

dient whatever. It is therefore as innocent 

as efficacious, tending to produce the 

Tecth with ease ; and so pleasant that no 

child will refuse to let its gums be rubbed 

with it. Parents should be very particular 

to ask for JOHNSON’S AMERICAN SOOTHING SYRUP, and to 
notice that the names of Barctay & Sons, 95, Farringdon Street, 





London, are on the Stamp aftixed to each Bottle. Price 2s. 9d. per 
Bottle. 
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BONUS YEAR, 1866, 








The Whole Profit Realised 
Che Scottish Widows’ Fund 


THE LARGEST MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE 
IN THE WORLD, 
DURING THE SEVEN YEARS FROM 31st DECEMBER, 1859, 


Will be Divided 


AMONG PRESENT AND NEW POLICYHOLDERS 
On Slst December 1866. 


—_@—__—_ 


PROFIT REALISED 


Up to 31st December, 1859. 





Profit for Thirty-one Years, 1815 to 1845 oe 8% . £708,988 
Profit for Seven Years, 1846 to 1852 ST ie eT ae ee 
Profit for Seven Years, 1853 to 1859. ‘ . ° ° . ° 724,117 


Total Profit Realised (1815 to 1859) £2,024,243 


And this Immense Fund having been divided among the Policyholders exclusively, individual Policies 
now (1865) stand increased as in the following Table of 


| SUMS ASSURED AND BONUSES. 





























Policy Amount of Amount of Amount of Amount of 
Issued. | £1000 Policy. 42000 Policy. 43000 Policy. 45000 Policy. 
Invested Funds er “as P ee ee ee d. % L s. qa, Annual Revenue 
1815 | 2583 5 3 — 10 7749 15 2 12,916 6 3 
182 2034 10 | 4068 11 102 17 10,371 9 2 
£4,200,000. | 1832 | 1729 3 2| 3438 8 4| 5187 12 6| 8646 o10| £530,000. 

: 1845 | 1417 15 10 | 2835 11 8 | 4253 7 6] 7,088 I9 2 

1855 | 1191 19 7 | 2383 19 2 | 3575 18 9 | 5,959 17 11 





THE NEW BONUS. 


The sources from which Profit is derived having become more productive since last Division in 1859 
(the return on the Society's Investments being higher, and the new Business having been considerably more 
than doubled in amount), it is anticipated that the Valuation now in progress will show an unusually large 
Sum for Division among the Members at 3lst December 1866. 


All Policies issued during 1866 will participate in the Division of Profits 
to be made at the end of the Year. 


HEAD OFFICE, SAMUEL RALEIGH, Manager. 
g ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. J. J. P. ANDERSON, Secretary. 
LONDON. . DUBLIN. 
4 ROYAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS. 9g LOWER SACKVILLE STREET. 
GLASGOW. MANCHESTER. 


141 BUCHANAN STREET. 39 CROSS STREET, KING STREET. 





























